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The  Second  Corps  and  its  Battles. 


When  the  Union  was  assailed  a  million  of  fighting  citizens  took  up  arms  they 
knew  not  how  to  use.  Time,  care,  patience,  money,  defeat  and  death  were 
needed  to  fashion  this  ignorant  enthusiasm  into  a  matchless  engine  of  war.  The 
duties  of  a  soldier  had  all  to  be  learned  in  the  shadow  and  shock  of  battle. 
Thousands  were  lost,  cut  off,  before  an  army  hewn  from  the  rough  moved  to  vic- 
tory— peerless  soldiers.  "A  whirlwind  came  out  of  the  north,  they  went  every 
one  straight  forward." 

Foremost  was  the  corps  that  followed  the  clover  leaf,  of  which  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Forty-Eighth  was  a  part,  fashioned  for  great  deeds  and  knit  together 
by  them,  earning  in  the  fierce  furnace  of  fight  the  right  to  bear  upon  their  flags 
and  their  badges  the  historic  names: 

gettysburg, 

cliancellorsville, 

Wilderness, 


boydton  road, 
Cold  Harbor, 
Mine  Run, 
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Antietam, 
Spottsylvania, 
Ream's  Station, 
Auburn  Mills, 
North  Anna, 
Appomattox, 


Fredericksburg, 
The  Po, 
Deep  Bottom, 
Bristow  Station, 
Petersburg, 
and  many  others. 


PREFACE. 


Recent  events  having  given  a  fresh  interest  and  importance 
to  the  life  of  the  distinguished  man  whose  career  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  this  work,  the  preparation  of  this  volume  has  been 
undertaken  in  the  hope  that  it  will  not  only  serve  a  present 
purpose,  but  will  be  held  worthy  a  place  in  the  library  of  every 
Pennsylvanian.  It  has  been  no  easy  task  to  unravel  from  the 
tangled  meshes  of  the  active  operations  of  a  great  war  the 
thread  of  the  achievements  of  one  man  of  but  medium  rank 
and  the  work  of  a  single  regiment.  Without  eminent  aid  it 
could  not  have  been  done.  I  am  glad  to  acknowledge  my  in- 
debtedness for  help  from  almost  all  the  great  troop  of  friends  of 
both  high  and  low  rank  who  first  met  General  Beaver  on  the 
field  and  followed  with  him  the  fortunes  and  shared  with  him 
the  fate  of  the  Second  Corps. 

The  desire  has  been  above  all  things  to  make  the  record  ac- 
curate. The  best  official  reports  and  endless  private  informa- 
tion have  been  drawn  upon  for  materials.  Much  of  the  matter 
is  new — personal  reminiscence — drawn  from  the  distinguished 
officers  with  whom  General  Beaver  served.  The  author  desires 
to  make  special  acknowledgment  of  the  kindness  of  Major- 
General  W.  S.  Hancock,  General  G.  K.  Warren,  General  John 
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R.  Brooke,  General  F.  C.  Barlow,  General  T.  W.  Egan  and 
others.  General  W.  G.  Mitchell,  chief  of  staif  to  General  Han- 
cock, has  given  invaluable  aid.  An  acknowledgment  of  indebt- 
edness is  also  due  to  Colonel  W.  P.  Wilson,  who,  during  the 
war,  was  one  of  General  Hancock's  staff  officers. 

To  insure  the  accuracy  of  the  chapters  in  which  military  move- 
ments are  described,  they  have  been  submitted  to  and  revised 
by  the  distinguished  officers  who  commanded  in  the  engage- 
ments and  operations  dealt  with. 

The  chapters  relating  to  the  civil  life  of  General  Beaver  have 
been  prepared  with  equal  care. 

In  the  search  for  details  among  army  reports,  and  in  putting 
the  material  found  into  shape,  as  well  as  in  tracing  the  acts  of 
the  regiment  and  of  the  man  who  commanded  the  One  Hundred 
ptnd  Forty-Eighth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  I  have  received 
invaluable  assistance  from  Mr.  Charles  B.  Hart  and  Mr.  Talcott 
Williams,  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Press. 

In  the  hurry  necessarily  attending  the  preparation  of  these 
pages,  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  perfection  has  been 
attained  even  with  the  eminent  assistance  so  kindly  extended. 
It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the  reader  will  find  much  in  these 
pages  that  will  repay  a  careful  perusal. 

Frank  A.  Burr. 
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I. 

REPORTING   FOR   DUTY. 

The  smoke  had  just  lifted  off  the  battlefield  of  Fredericks- 
burg. The  army  of  the  Potomac  had  shrunk  back  to  its 
encampment  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Rappahannock,  out 
of  the  bloody  tub-like  space  into  which  Lee  had  tumbled  Burn- 
side's  force  from  off  the  heights  of  Fredericksburg,  stormed 
with  matchless,  yet  fruitless  valor.  The  fight  had  torn  great 
rents  in  the  organization  of  the  army,  shattered  its  confidence, 
broken  its  ranks,  here  and  there  proved  its  weakness,  turned 
the  thoughts  of  all  men  towards  another  winter  of  patient 
preparation  in  camp  and  on  parade.  Nothing  was  left  but  by 
slow,  patient  discipline  to  prepare  again  for  action  the  great 
army  defeat  had  dislocated. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  a  colonel  of  volunteers,  not  yet 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  first  caught  the  attention  of  General 
Hancock,  who  records  now  the  matured  judgment  of  years  in 
passing  upon  the  military  record  of  the  young  officer  who  re- 
ported to  him  for  duty  on  a  dull  December  day  in  1862,  with 
an  urgent  plea  to  be  put  where  distinction  was  to  be  had. 
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He  had  just  arrived  at  the  front,  with  a  full  regiment  of  j 
Pennsylvanians,  when   he  rode  up  to  General  Hancock's  head- 
quarters.   He  looked  young  enough  to  have  passed  for  a  student 
on  his  vacation.     Lithe,  straight,  soldierly,  with  the  bearing  of 
a  man  and   the  pale,  beardless  face  of  a  boy,  he  carried  on  higi, 
shoulders  the  eagles  won  in  eighteen   months  of  active  service,  \ 
which  had  placed   him  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  mostly  raised 
in  the  county  which   knew  him   best.     To  his  hands  had  his 
neighbors  and  folk,  near  whom  his  kin   had   lived   for  over  a 
century,  committed  their  townsmen. 

"  General  Hancock,"  said  the  young  officer,  "  I  have  been 
ordered  to  report  to  you,  sir,  for  duty." 

"  What  is  your  regiment,  colonel?" 

"One  Hundred  and  Forty-eighth  Pennsylvania  infantry/' 
was  the  reply;  "and,  general,  while  I  would  not  presume  so 
much  as  to  suggest  the  disposition  that  is  to  be  made  of  mv 
regiment,  I  should  be  glad  if  it  could  be  placed  in  a  brigade 
of  your  division  where  the  men  can  see  a  daily  exemplification 
of  the  good  results  of  the  soldierly  discipline  I  have  endeavored 
to  teach." 

The  great  soldier,  not  more  surprised  than  pleased  to  find  in 
the  young  commander  of  a  raw  regiment  so  keen  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  first  military  requisite,  replied  : 

"Colonel,  I  regret  to  say  that  we  have  no  such  brigades.  I 
only  wish  we  had.  You  will  report  for  duty,  sir,  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  first  brigade  of  this  division." 

The  request  that  the  young  officer  had  made  naturally  led 
General  Hancock  to  keep  a  careful  watch  upon  his  future 
course,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  observed  that  in  camp 
and  upon  parade  the  regiment  this  young  officer  commanded 
was  a  model  for  all  the  others  of  his  command.     So  conspicuous 
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as  its  excellence  that  long  before  the  army  was  again  prepared 
»r  battle  Joe  Hooker  had  predicted  that  it  would  not  be  long 
?fore  he  would  be  a  major-general. 

Through  the  winter  the  regiment  shared  in  the  slow  work  of 
scipline,  which  converted  the  Second  corps  into  a  matchless 
igine  of  war.  When  Colonel  Beaver  joined  it,  General  Han- 
ick  was  still  commanding  a  division,  General  Couch  was  at  the 
>ad  of  the  corps,  and  the  brigade  to  which  the  One  Hundred 
id  Forty-eighth  Pennsylvania  was  assigned  was  commanded 
r  General  Cauldwell.  When  General  Beaver,  just  twenty 
onths  later,  was  carried  off  the  field  at  Ream's  station,  his  leg 
lot  away,  a  wound  still  open  in  his  side,  his  body  scarred  with 
bullet  from  Chancellorsville,  and  pierced  with  the  shot  that 
id  sought  him  in  every  general  action  in  which  he  had  taken 
irt  but  one,  General  Hancock  was  commanding  the  corps  he 
ade  his  own  child  by  the  bloody  baptism  of  the  field,  General 
irlovv  was  chief  of  the  division,  and  General  Beaver  com- 
anded  the  brigade.  It  is  the  habit  of  European  armies  to 
ake  up  by  significant  decorations  for  the  rank  men  miss  by 
sabling  wounds.  It  is  enough  in  a  Republic  to  say  of  a  man 
a  colonel  almost  at  the  opening  of  the  war,  and  mustered  out 
brigadier-general  just  before  its  close — that  the  bullets  of  the 
emy  were  his  brevets,  and  his  own  blood  blotted  the  com  mis- 
>ns  longer  service  would  have  brought  him. 
The  military  companionship  which  began  in  this  interview 
ter  Fredericksburg,  lasted  through  more  than  two  years  of 
tive  warfare,  and  ended  only  when  wound  after  wound  had 
attered  the  young  colonel  past  all  active  service.  The  per- 
nal  friendship  then  begun  remains  unbroken.  The  high 
anion  of  the  commander  of  the  old  Second  corps  of  an  officer 
bo  materially  aided  him  to  make  it  famous  can  best  be  ex- 
essed  in  his  own  words : 
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Governor's  Island,  N.  Y.,  May  9th,  1882. 
My  Dear  Sir  : 

In  reply  to  your  note  of  the  7th  inst.,  I  have  to  state  that  Geu 
eral  James  A.  Beaver  joined  the  First  division  of  the  Second  arm* 
corps  (then  commanded  by  me)  with  his  regiment,  the  One  Hud 
dred  and  Forty-eighth  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  just  after  th 
battle  of  Fredericksburg,  December,  1862,  and  served  constant! 
uuder  my  command  in  the  Second  corps  (save  when  absent,  froc 
wounds  received  in  battle)  until  the  fall  of  1864.  During  tha 
period  he  was  engaged  in  some  of  the  most  important  campaign 
and  battles  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  took  a  conspicuou 
and  distinguished  part  in  many  of  them. 

I  considered  him  one  of  the  most  intrepid,  intelligent  and  efficien 
young  officers  in  our  service  during  the  war,  and  on  several  occf 
sions  mentioned  him  in  my  official  reports  for  valuable  services  aul 
distinguished  bravery.  He  was  wounded  at  "  Chan  eel  lorsvilffl 
again  while  gallantly  leading  his  fine  regiment  aud  brigade  in  a 
assault  upon  the  enemy's  works  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  June  16th,  186- 
and  at  "Beam's  station,"  August  25th,  1861.  On  this  latter  occi 
sion  he  had  just  joined  his  regiment,  on  the  battle-field,  and  take 
command  of  the  brigade  to  which  it  belonged,  after  an  absenc 
caused  by  former  wounds,  when  he  was  struck  by  a  musket  ba 
which  shattered  his  thigh,  and  disabled  him  for  life  by  the  loss  o 
a  leg. 

He  was  brevetted  brigadier-general  for  highly  meritorious  an 
distinguished  conduct,  and  for  valuable  services,  especially  t 
"  Cold  Harbor,"  Va.,  where  he  commanded  a  brigade. 

I  am,  very  truly  yours, 

Win  field  S.  Hancock. 


A    FIGHTING    FAMILY. 

He  came  of  a  fighting  family.  For  a  century  and  a  half  no 
var  had  been  fought  on  the  continent  in  which  its  members  had 
lot  played  their  share,  and  it  has  been  their  lot  to  join  in  each 
;reat  wave  of  religious  and  national  agitation,  leading,  as  Col- 
mel  Beaver  led,  friends  and  townsmen  conspicuous  for  resolu- 
ion  and  bravery.  Its  corning  to  this  country  was  in  that 
xtraordinary  emigration  which  transferred  to  America  and 
England  the  best  of  France  in  the  Huguenots,  who  left  all 
f'ter  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  Huguenots  of 
Clsass,  Protestant  by  faith,  by  birth  and  race  of  that  Teuton 
train  which  filled  the  province,  combining  in  some  sort  the 
etter  qualities  of  the  two  nations  between  which  Elsass  lies 
s  a  frontier  province.  German  to  the  core,  leaving  his  home 
>r  a  faith  condemned  in  France,  abandoning  a  German  prov- 
ice  recently  torn  from  the  German  Empire  and  now  restored, 
he  first  Beaver  founded  in  Chester  county,  about  1740,  a  new 
ine,  which  had  about  it  in  the  making,  the  resolution,  the  en- 
urance,  and  the  high  faith  which  in  three  wars  was  to  dis- 
inguish  its  members. 

Tradition  says  of  George  Beaver  that  he  was  a  man  of  fine 
hysique,  marvellous  endurance,  strong  mind,  and  untiring  in- 
ustry.  He  devoted  himself  with  characteristic  energy  to  agri- 
Liltural  pursuits,  determined  to  make  a  comfortable  home  for 
le  small  family  which  he  had  brought  with  him. 

In  the  Indian  wars  he  took  a  hand,  and  when  the  Revolu- 
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tion  came,  his  eldest  son,  George,  fired  with  patriotic  fervci 
was  among  the  first  to  shoulder  his  musket  for  the  independent 
of  the  colonies.  He  enlisted  in  Captain  Church's  company  of 
famous  Mad  Anthony  Wayne's  regiment,  and  bore  himself  wi4 
conspicuous  valor  through  that  long  and  doubtful  conflict.  In 
the  camp  and  in  the  field  he  displayed  that  spirit  of  fortitua 
and  courage  which  made  the  American  soldier  the  admiratiA 
of  the  world,  and  at  last  crowned  the  American  arms  with  the 
glory  of  victory  and  the  nobler  fruits  of  peace  and  independencl 
At  the  close  of  hostilities  George  Beaver,  named  after  his 
sire,  moved  to  Franklin  county,  where  he  married  CathariA 
Kiefer,  the  sister  of  an  army  comrade.  Comrade  Kiefer  tocl 
his  sweet  revenge  by  carrying  off  a  sister  of  George  Beav« 
Thus  the  Beavers  and  the  Kiefers  united  in  a  common  sto<| 
the  best  strains  of  German  blood.  The  Kiefers  were  harcl 
pioneers  of  great  physical  development  and  remarkable  rnent] 
force.  They  were  valuable  citizens  of  the  community,  and  toe 
an  honorable  part  in  the  progress  of  their  county.  Of  tl 
union  of  George  Beaver  with  Catharine  Kiefer,  came  Pen 
Beaver,  grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  narrative.  Pet! 
Beaver  was  born  in  Franklin  county,  but  when  he  became  In 
own  man,  and  being  desirous  of  making  his  own  way,  he  estal 
lished  himself  in  business  in  Lebanon  county.  He  was  a  taJ 
ner,  but  after  a  time  gave  up  that  vocation  for  trading,  and  wj 
at  the  same  time  a  local  preacher  of  the  Methodist  faith.  Il 
was  a  much  respected  citizen,  but  in  the  struggles  of  those  earl 
days  did  not  accumulate  much  in  the  way  of  worldly  goocl 
He  married  a  Gilbert,  of  a  large  Pennsylvania  Dutch  connel 
tion,  now  numer.ous  in  the  neighborhood  of  Millersburg,  Dad 
phin  county.  Peter  Beaver  was  a  thorough-going  Christian,! 
man  of  deep  piety,  and  active  in  Church  work.  In  recognit 
of  his  worth,  and  that  his  usefulness  might  be  increased 
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as  made  a  deacon,  March  4,  1809,  by  Francis  Asbury,  first 
shop  of  the  Methodist  Church  in* America.     A  small  parch- 
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ment  (see  page  15),  yellowed  by  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  ce 
tury,  the  written  words  faded  with  time,  bears  this  testimony. 

A  similar  parchment  sets  forth  that  on  the  25th  of  ApriH 
1810,  Peter  Beaver  was  dignified  with  the  appointment  as  elder 
in  the  Church,  Bishop  William  McKendree  issuing  the  certifil 
cate,  which  is  almost  a  counterpart  of  the  one  above  presented. 
For  years  Peter  Beaver  labored  in  the  ministry  without  pec™ 
niary  reward,  throughout  that  whole  region  of  Dauphin,  Leb« 
non,  and  Berks  counties. 

Peter  Beaver  was  the  head  of  a  large  family.  Six  sons  stoo« 
in  place  when  he  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  three  of  whom  ar« 
yet  living.  Hon.  Thomas  Beaver,  now  of  Danville,  who  foj 
many  years  was  a  member  of  the  great  dry-goods  firm  of  Bar! 
croft,  Beaver  &  Co.,  one  of  the  pioneer  firms  in  the  wholesale* 
trade  of  Philadelphia,  is  the  youngest  of  the  six.  Starting  fronl 
the  humblest  beginning,  he  has  made  a  strong  place  in  life,  noi 
only  as  a  merchant,  but  as  an  iron  master.  Jesse  and  PeteJ 
Beaver,  two  other  sons,  are  still  living,  the  former  in  Danville! 
the  latter  in  Lewisburg.  Both  are  much  respected  citizens,  en-l 
joying  the  confidence  of  all  who  know  them.  Some  years  agol 
George,  the  oldest  son,  and  Jesse,  each  in  turn  represented] 
Perry  county  in  the  State  Legislature.  Samuel  and  Jacob  died 
many  years  ago.  Jacob  Beaver,  fhe  father  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  one  of  the  oldest  sons.  He  was  born  in  Lebanon 
county  in  1805.  A  few  years  after  his  birth,  his  father,  Peter j 
Beaver,  removed  his  family  to  Perry  county,  where  he  became 
engaged  in  a  fairly  successful  country  business.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  opened  a  great  highway  for1 
trade  and  venture,  and  when  Jacob  Beaver  grew  up  he  followed 
the  family  bent  for  merchandising,  and  went  into  business  at 
Millerstown,  where  he  was  afterwards  joined  by  his  brother 
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omas.  Jacob  Beaver  was  among  the  first  to  turn  to  account 
ystem  of  transportation  that  was  the  wonder  and  admiration 
that  early  time.  To  a  general  merchandising  business  the 
avers  added  heavy  shipments  of  grain,  and  fortune  favored 
m. 

Jacob  Beaver  married  Ann  Eliza  Addams,  whose  father, 
fraham  Addams,  had  come  from  Berks  to  Perry  county 
lut  the  year  1811,  and  purchased  a  tract  of  land,  upon  part 
which  Millerstown  grew  up.  The  greater  part  of  this  pur- 
ise  is  still  in  the  family.  At  the  upper  end  of  Millerstown 
nds  a  large  stone  house,  which,  in  its  time,  was  considered  a 
tely  mansion.  This  Abraham  Addams  built,  and  here  he 
jnt  his  last  days.  The  Addamses  made  themselves  a  place 
the  history  of  Pennsylvania.  John,  brother  of  Abraham, 
nmanded  one  of  the  two  brigades  of  Pennsylvania  militia 
lered  to  rendezvous  at  York  during  the  war  of  1812. 
other  brother,  William,  was  a  member  of  the  Nineteenth 
i  Twentieth  Congresses,  making  an  honorable  record  as  an 
lligent  and  faithful  legislator. 

our  children,  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  were  born  to 
ob  and  Ann  Eliza  Beaver ;  and  of  these  James  A.  Beaver 
he  third  child  and  first  son.  The  elder  sister  died  at  an 
ly  age;  the  second  was  married  to  Rev.  J.  W.  White,  a 
isbyterian  clergyman,  of  Milroy,  Mifflin  county.  Jacob 
iver  died  in  Millerstown,  August,  1840,  leaving  a  young 
lily  to  be  brought  up  by  the  mother,  a  good  woman  of  noble 
racter  and  intellectual  vigor,  who  made  herself  the  com  pan- 
of  her  children,  and  taught  them  by  the  example  of  an  un- 
gating Christian  walk.  In  1845  the  widow  of  Jacob  Beaver 
tried  Rev.  S.  H.  McDonald,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  of 
llerstown. 
2 


ITT. 
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Three  years  before  his  father's  death  James  Addams  Beaver 
was  born  at  Millerstown,  an  old  picturesque  town,  in  Peril 
county,  on  the  banks  of  the  Juniata,  and  there  he  spent  the 
first  years  of  his  life.  Until  he  was  in  his  seventh  year  he  knew 
no  authority  but  his  mother's;  but  her  rule,  though  absolute, 
was  tempered  with  a  gentle  mildness  and  affection  which  cor* 
manded  the  ready  obedience  and  confidence  of  her  childrei 
One  who  was  brought  into  close  relations  with  the  family  in 
those  days  says:  '"  Good  order,  economy,  and  mutual  kindnes 
were  manifest." 

In  April,  1846,  the  family  removed  with  Rev.  S.  S 
McDonald  to  Belleville,  Mifflin  county.  Most  of  the  yea 
1849  James  spent  with  his  grandfather,  in  Millerstown,  whel 
he  attended  school,  and,  without  making  a  shining  mark,  man- 
aged to  keep  his  head  above  water  as  he  went  along  with  the 
current.  He  was  not  a  robust  boy,  but  betook  pleasure  in  oiB 
door  sports,  and  was  never  very  far  behind  in  the  exploits  of 
mischievous  fun  in  which  the  school-boy  heart  delights.  At 
Millerstown,  as  through  his  whole  school-life,  he  was  accounts 
a  gentlemanly  boy,  of  high  principle  and  disposed  to  peace;  but 
it  was  also  well  understood  that  no  boy  would  more  promptly, 
resent  an  affront,  and  that  too  without  stopping  to  estimate  thel" 
enemy's  forces.  His  grandfather  dying  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
James  rejoined  the  family  at  Belleville,  a  change  which  was  alt| 
(18) 
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ether  to  his  advantage.     It  brought  him  once  more  into  daily 

ontact  with  a  mother  whose  counsel  and  encouragement  were 

ver  helpful  to  him,  and   placed   him   under  the  genial,  devel- 

ping  influence  of  a  good  step-father,  who  was  an  exemplary 

hristian  and  a  scholar.     Mr.  McDonald   became  his  father, 

•iend,  and  tutor;  and  to  his  loving,  pains-taking  labors  with 

le  boy  the  man  owes  the  groundwork  upon  which  was  after- 

ards  erected  a  solid  and  liberal  education.     For  more  than 

iree  years  he  prosecuted  his  studies  at  home,  under  the  eve  of 

teacher  whose   hand  was  ever   ready  to   help   him   over   the 

>ugh   places.     Not   in   the   best   health,  lacking  the  spur  of 

valry,  and  not  appreciating  the  practical   value  of  the  work 

!  was    pursuing,  he  often  went  with  great  reluctance  to  his 

)oks.     The  ever  potent  influence  of  his  mother  kept  him  to 

s  task.     It  was  her  earnest  desire  that  he  should  have  a  good 

issical  education.     She  had  a  mother's  ambition  for  her  boy  ; 

e   thought   that   his   frail   physique  was   not  well   fitted   for 

gged  pursuits;  and  she  felt  that  he  had  the  natural  capacity 

succeed  in  a  profession. 

While  pursuing  his  preparatory  course,  James  was  not  a 
anger  to  manual  labor.  He  cheerfully  did  such  work  on 
igh boring  farms  as  a  boy  of  his  age  and  strength  could  do, 
<  en  taking  his  place  in  the  harvest  field,  and  keeping  up  with 
hands"  through  the  long  hot  summer  day.  The  first 
>ney  he  earned,  a  bright  silver  dollar,  his  mother  kept  for 
my  years  as  a  memento  of  his  youthful  industry. 
In  the  latter  part  of  1852  he  was  entered  at  the  Pine  Grove 
ademy.  Improved  in  health  and  spirits,  his  ambition  ex- 
d  by  contact  with  other  boys,  under  a  teacher  who  inspired 
n  with  enthusiasm,  he  went  to  his  books  with  animation  and 
ight.     His  progress  was  so  rapid  that  before  he  was  seventeen 
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years  of  age  he  was  able  to  enter  the  Junior  Class  of  Jefferson. 
College,  at  Cannonsburg,  and  hold  his  own  with  his  classmates. 

He  graduated  with  honor  in  1856,  before  he  had  reached  his 
nineteenth  year.  The  Class  of '56  numbered  just  fifty-six  men, 
not  a  few  of  whom  have  achieved  distinction  in  the  professions. 
Twenty-four  of  them  entered  the  ministry;  seventeen  took  to 
the  law,  and  three  to  medicine.  Seven  became  teachers,  and 
the  others  followed  mercantile  pursuits.  Twenty-two  took 
active  part  in  the  war.  June  21,  1881,  the  Class  celebrated  its 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  with  a  reunion  at  Washington,  Penn- 
sylvania, an  event  which  General  Beaver  helped  to  bring  about, 
and  on  which  occasion  he  presided.  Forty-two  of  the  Class 
were  living,  and  fourteen  had  passed  away.  Kev.  Dr.  James 
A.  Reed,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church,  of  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  in  an  historical  sketch  of  the  Class,  gave  this 
happy  little  sketch  of  Beaver  at  college. 

"  James  A.  Beaver,  better  known  in  college  days  as  i  Jim 
Beaver/  was  a  little  bit  of  an  enthusiastic  fellow,  full  of  fun 
and  pun  and  pluck  and  frolic,  who  never  did  anything  bad,  but 
always  looked  glad.  James  has  been  growing  bigger  and  bigger 
ever  since  he  was  oorn.  Beaver's  usual  modesty  has  preventeds 
him  from  giving  me  anything  from  his  own  pen,  but  his  warj 
record  is  so  notorious  and  creditable  to  himself,  that  there  is  no 
trouble  in  getting  at  the  facts. 

"General  Beaver  is  an  active  and  devoted  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  and  as  enthusiastic  a  general  in  the  Sab- 
bath-school work  of  the  State  as  he  was  in  the  army  of  his 
country." 

Leaving  college,  young  Beaver  settled  at  Bellefonte,  ant 
entered  the  law  office  of  Hon.  H.  N.  McAllister,  a  distinguishec 
lawyer  of  that  place,  who  died  while  a  member  of  the  Conven- 
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tion  which  framed  the  new  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
applied  himself  with  such  assiduity  to  his  studies  that  when  he 
had  barely  reached  his  majority  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Centre  county.  He  was  so  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  law,  so  painstaking  in  his  work,  so  ready  in  speecli 
and  forcible  in  argument,  that  he  at  once  made  an  impression, 
and  was  accounted  a  young  lawyer  of  more  than  ordinary  prom- 
ise. His  preceptor,  recognizing  his  merit,  and  having  need  of 
such  assistance  as  he  could  render  in  a  large  and  important 
practice,  took  him  into  partnership.  Despite  the  disparity  of 
years,  the  partners  found  in  each  other  genial  companionship, 
which  ripened  into  a  friendship  of  great  warmth.  Their  rela- 
tions were  destined  to  become  even  more  close  after  the  junior 
partner  had  won  distinction  in  another  field. 

While  preparing  himself  for  the  bar  Beaver  joined  the  Belle- 
fonte  Fencibles,  Captain  Andrew  G.  Curtin,  soon  to  become 
famous  as  Pennsylvania's  War  Governor.  He  took  great  de- 
light in  this  organization,  was  attentive,  obedient,  and  before 
long  had  attained  great  proficiency  in  drill.  He  gave  much 
attention  to  the  study  of  tactics,  and,  an  opening  occurring,  he 
was  made  second  lieutenant  of  the  company.  Here  the  war 
found  him. 


IV. 

FALLING    INTO    LINE. 

■ 

The  premonitions  of  rebellion  which  came  from  the  South, 
and  even  from  the  halls  of  Congress,  aroused  no  warmer  im- 
pulse in  any  northern  man's  heart,  than  in  that  of  the  young 
lawyer  and  militiaman,  who  had  fixed  his  home  for  life  in  the 
little  mountain  village  of  Bellefonte.  When  the  agitation  be-  I 
tokened  war,  he  listened  with  an  eager  ear  for  every  muttering 
of  the  coming  conflict,  and  calculated  the  chances  with  the  brain 
of  a  man.  He  watched  the  drift  of  discussion  upon  the  mighty 
questions  at  issue,  with  great  care,  and  weighed  each  changing 
scene  with  cool  intelligence  and  manly  earnestness.  Even  before 
the  year  was  born  that  stitched  with  bayonets  the  first  black 
page  of  civil  strife  into  our  history  as  a  nation,  he  had  determined 
upon  his  course  should  war  come.  Andrew  G.  Curtin,  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Fencibles,  had  been  made  Governor,  and  from  him 
young  Beaver  had  received  a  promise  that  if  troops  were  needed 
to  save  the  Union,  this  should  be  the  first  company  called  by 
Pennsylvania.  How  he  scanned  every  piece  of  war  news,  and 
digested  every  feature  of  the  situation,  can  best  be  gleaned  from 
his  letters  written  at  the  time  to  his  mother.  The  first  month 
of  the  year  1861  had  not  filled  the  horns  of  its  moon  when  he 
wrote : 

"Bellefonte,  January  11th,  1861. 

"My  Dear  Mother: — The  Fencibles  decided  a  day  or  two 
since  to  attend  the  inauguration  of  Governor  Curtin  on  the 
(22) 
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15th.  So  my  hopes  of  staying  at  home  and  escaping  the 
crowds,  long  marches  and  tiresome  sta;idups  are  pretty  much 
blasted.  Yon  will  see  in  your  Press  of  this  week,  under  '  Ex- 
traordinary War  Preparations/  that  we  may  have  a  longer, 
march  than  to  Harrisburg.  Governor  Curtin  assures  me  that 
if  a  requisition  is  made  upon  this  State,  ours  will  be  the  first 
company  called  out.  Necessity  for  soldiers,  however,  is  grow- 
ing less  and  less,  so  that  our  chances  for  active  service,  or  a  life 
of  inglorious  ease  at  Washington,  are  not  very  flattering. 

"Since  writing  the  above  I  have  been  to  the  telegraph-office. 
A  dispatch  from  Washington  siys  that  hostilities  have  actually 
begun.  The  South  Carolinians  fired  upon  'The  Star  of  the 
West/  which  contained  supplies  for  Major  Anderson.  If  this 
is  true,  which  God  forbid,  war  has  actually  commenced.  Where 
will  be  the  end?  The  nation  must  be  preserved.  And  who 
can  mistake  his  duty  in  this  emergency?  I  have  prayed  for 
direction,  guidance  and  clear  revelations  of  duty,  and  1  cannot 
now  doubt  where  the  path  of  duty  lies.  If  required,  I  will 
march  in  it,  trusting  in  God  for  the  result.  There  are  few  men 
situated  as  I  am.  No  person  dependent  upon  me,  and  a  busi- 
ness which  I  will  leave  in  able  hands.  If  we  have  a  nationality, 
it  must  be  continued,  supported,  upheld.  If  we  are  ordered  to 
Washington  or  elsewhere,  I  will  see  you  before  we  go.  God 
bless  you,  my  mother.  "Your  son, 

"James  A.  Beaver." 

No  hesitation  here,  but  a  sword  leaping  from  its  scabbard  to 
do  battle  for  conscience  and  for  country  ;  a  noble,  ready  patriot- 
ism which  saw  in  the  country's  peril  the  call  of  a  commanding 
duty.  The  young  lawyer  and  lieutenant  of  militia,  who  took 
this  bold  stand  while  older  men  were  hesitating,  was  not  yet 
twenty-four  years  of  age;  but  he  displayed  an  appreciation  of 
the  situation,  a  foresight  of  events,  and  a  realization  of  the 
mighty  issues  involved,  which  would  have  done  credit  to  much 
older  heads. 
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The  firing  on  Sumter  aroused  the  loyal  North.  The  Presi- 
dent issued  his  call  for  75,000  volunteers  to  defend  Washing- 
ton, and  nowhere  was  the  response  more  prompt  than  in  the 
little  Pennsylvania  town  of  Bellefonte.  The  echoes  from  Sum- 
ter had  not  died  away  before  the  Fencibles  assembled  to  march 
to  the  national  defence.  The  officers  of  the  company  promptly 
laid  down  their  commissions  and  entered  for  the  fight  as  corn! 
mon  soldiers.  When  the  election  of  company  officers  took 
place,  John  B.  Mitchell,  who  had  been  first  lieutenant,  was 
made  captain.  Beaver,  who  had  been  second  lieutenant,  Mas 
made  first  lieutenant,  and  Charles  H.  Hale  second  lieutenant. 
Busy  with  preparations  for  departure,  partaking  of  the  prevaJ 
lent  excitement,  every  nerve  tense  with  the  strain  of  the  situa- 
tion, the  young  lieutenant  found  time  to  write  this  calm,  char- 
acteristic letter : 

"Bellefonte,  April  17th,  1861. 

"My  Own  Dear  Mother: — Oh,  how  I  long  to  see  you, 
if  for   but  one  brief  moment!     This  boon  denied   me  I  must 
trust  to  a  lame  medium  the  expression  of  my  feelings.     You 
have  doubtless  anticipated   the  action  I  have  taken  in  the  pres- 
ent alarming  condition   of  our  national   affairs,  and   I  hope  I 
know  my  mother  too  well  to  suppose  that  she  would  counsel 
any  other  course   than   the  one  which    I   have  taken.     I   cam 
almost  imagine  that  I  hear  you  spying,  l  My  son,  do  your  duty/ 
and  I  hope  that  no  other  feeling  than  that  of  duty  urges  me1 
on.     If  I  know  my  own  heart,  duty — my  duty  first  and  above 
all  to  God,  my  duty  to  humanity,  my  duty  to  my  country  and 
my  duty  to  posterity — all  point  in  one  and  the  same  direction.. 
Need   I  say  that  that  direction  points  to  the  defence  of  our 
nation   in   this  hour  of  her  peril  ?     We  march  to-morrow  for 
Harrisburg;    remain   there  until   ordered    into  actual  service,) 
thence  to  whatever  part  may  be  assigned  us.     I  have  little  fear 
of  any  hostilities  between  the  different  sections  of  our  country 
for  the  present.     Should  the  worst  we  fear  come  upon  us,  how- 
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ever,  and  in  the  providence  of  God  my  life  should  be  yielded 
up  in  the  service,  I  feel  and  know  that  the  sacrifice  would  be 
small  when  compared  with  the  sacrifices,  trials  and  anxieties 
which  you  have  made  and  undergone  for  me;  and,  my  mother, 
can  I  better  repay  them  than  by  going  straight  forward  in  the 
path  of  duty?  In  reviewing  my  life,  oh,  how  much  is  there 
that  I  would  blot  from  memory's  pages — how  much  for  which 
I  would  atone  at  any  cost.  It  may  perhaps  be  as  well  that  I 
am  not  able  to  see  you  now.  It  will  spare  us  both  some  pain, 
but  rob  me  of  much  pleasure. 

"Affectionately  your  son, 

"  James  A.  Beaver." 

The  mother's  response  to  this  letter,  announcing  his  depar- 
ture for  the  war,  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  a 
noble,  patriotic  woman.  She  commended  his  prompt  action  in 
the  crisis  and  cheered  him  with  her  blessing. 


V. 

FIRST   SERVICES   IN   THE    FIELD. 

On  the  18th  of  April  the  Bellefonte  Feneibles  proceeded  to 
Harrisburg  and  were  quartered  in  Camp  Curtin,  hastily  esta- 
blished as  a  rendezvous  for  the  accommodation  of  fast  arriving 
volunteers.  Men  were  coming  in  by  companies  and  squads  in 
patriotic  response  to  the  governor's  call.  There  was  excitement 
in  the  town  and  bustle  in  the  camp.  Soldiers  were  to  be  made 
of  raw  recruits  drawn  from  every  avenue  of  life;  and  regiments 
were  to  be  moulded  out  of  crude  material.  There  was  no  time 
for  delay.  On  the  very  day  of  the  arrival  of  the  Bellefonte 
Feneibles  in  Harrisburg,  the  first  five  companies  of  Pennsylva- 
nia volunteers  had  been  hooted  at  and  stoned  in  Baltimore, 
barely  escaping  the  murderous  fury  of  the  mob.  The  next  day 
was  the  memorable  19th  of  April.  The  rebel  ruffianism  of 
Baltimore  broke  loose  and  assaulted  the  Sixth  Massachusetts. 
Washington  was  menaced.  Pennsylvania  had  sent  the  first 
volunteers  to  the  defence  of  the  capital,  but  she  had  more,  ready 
and  impatient  to  hurry  to  the  front. 

April  21st,  ten  companies  were  ordered  to  organize  a  regi- 
ment by  the  election  of  field  officers.  Frederick  S.  Stumbaugh,of 
Chambersburg,  was  chosen  colonel;  Thomas  Welsh,  of  Colum- 
bia, lieutenant-colonel,  and  James  Given,  of  West  Chester, 
major.  The  organization  took  its  place  as  the  Second  Regi- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  the  Bellefonte  Feneibles 
becoming  Company  H. 
(26) 
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On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  Second  regiment  was 
dispatched  by  rail  for  Washington.  Arriving  at  Cockeysville, 
Maryland,  early  the  next  morning,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
rebels  had  destroyed  the  bridge,  barring  further  progress  and 
requiring  the  presence  of  a  force  to  prevent  further  destruction 
of  railroad  property.  It  was  Sunday,  and,  after  a  busy  day, 
Lieutenant  Beaver  wrote  to  his  mother: 

"  The  whole  country  round  about  is  in  commotion,  and  the 
authorities  seem  determined  to  prevent  the  passage  of  more 
troops  through  Baltimore.  This  has  been  anything  but  a  quiet, 
pleasant  Christian  Sabbath,  which,  like  other  blessings,  is  never 
fully  appreciated  until  we  are  deprived  of  it.  I  hope  that  I 
am  prepared  to  meet  calmly  anything  which  Providence  may 
have  in  store  for  me." 

The  regiment  remained  in  bivouac,  under  arms,  for  forty- 
eight  hours,  when  orders  came  to  return  to  York.  Here  a 
greatly  needed  camp  of  instruction  was  established,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Beaver  found  ample  employment  for  his  time.  Here 
he  seems  to  have  become  impressed  with  the  necessity  for  moral 
as  well  as  military  restraint  for  an  army  gathered  from  the 
pursuits  of  peace.  Looking  over  this  crude  material,  men  sud- 
denly released  from  the  restraints  of  home  influence,  their  iden- 
tity almost  lost  in  the  mass,  he  wrote  to  his  sister: 

"Of  one  thing  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced,  that  the  army 
is  terribly  demoralizing  to  those  who  place  confidence  in  their 
own  strength.  Oh  !  how  many  will  stumble  and  fall  in  this 
trying  ordeal." 

While  in  camp  at  York  a  special  order  came  detaching  Lieu- 
tenant Beaver  from  his  company  and  appointing  him  adjutant 
of  the  Seventh  regiment.  The  men  of  the  company  were 
opposed  to  the  change,  and  their  kindly  protest  was  quite  in 
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accord  with  his  own  feeling.  He  hurried  to  Harrisburgr  "  to 
endeavor  to  be  excused  from  having  the  promotion  forced  upon 
me,"  as  he  put  it,  and  his  request  was  granted.  Every  day 
they  were  expecting  to  be  ordered  into  active  service;  the  men 
were  eager  for  it,  and  Lieutenant  Beaver  desired  to  share  the 
fate  of  his  own  Centre  county  company.  June  1st  the  com- 
mand was  ordered  to  Chambersburg,  where  it  remained  until 
the  16th,  when  it  went  by  rail  to  Hagerstown  and  encamped  at  i 
the  neighboring  village  of  Funkstown.  While  lying  here  Lieu-  i 
tenant  Beaver  wrote  to  his  mother: 

"The  only  real  result  of  this  rebellion  will  be  to  establish 
this  government  upon  a  foundation  which  cannot  be  moved  by 
the  too  violent  uprisings  of  factious  and  designing  demagogues, 
and  in  this  view  of  it,  I  doubt  not  that  this  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  South  will  demonstrate  itself  to  be  the  most  impor- 
tant and  fortunate  in  its  results  which  could  possibly  have 
happened.  The  government  will  have  proved  itself  self- 
sustaining." 

General  Robert  Patterson,  commanding  the  Department  of 
Washington,  embracing  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  was  under  orders  to  hold  himself 
in  front  of  the  enemy  while  he  remained  in  force  between  Win- 
chester and  the  Potomac.  Patterson  pressed  forward  towards 
the  Potomac,  crossing  July  2d,  and  pushing  on  to  Martinsburg. 
The  rebels,  under  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded "  Stonewall  "  Jackson  in  command  in  the  Shenandoah 
valley,  had  been  apprised  of  Patterson's  approach.  They. 
evacuated  Harper's  Ferry,  destroyed  the  bridges,  and  fell  back 
towards  Winchester.  Both  armies  were  moving  with  the: 
approaching  battle  of  Bull  Run  in  view.  At  Falling  Waters 
Patterson   engaged   the  enemy  in   the   first   fight  of  the   war, 
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driving  the  enemy,  ami  opening  his  own  way  for  the  rapid 
transfer  of  his  whole  command  to  Charlestown.  The  Second 
Pennsylvania  was  near  enough  to  hear  the  heavy  firing  and  the 
shrieking  of  the  shells,  but,  being  in  a  position  of  support,  was 
not  brought  into  action.  Its  three  months'  term  of  service 
having  already  expired,  it  marched  back  to  Harper's  Ferry, 
took  rail  to  Harrisburg,  and  was  mustered  out  July  26th. 


VI. 

IN    FOR   THE   WAR. 

Lieutenant  Beaver  was  no  sooner  out  of  the  service  than 
he  began  to  make  preparations  to  enter  again — this  time  for  the 
war;  whether  it  should  last  for  three  years  or  ten  he  was  con- 
vinced that  it  was  his  duty  to  fight  it  through,  unless  sooner 
disabled.  He  joined  Thomas  Welsh,  of  Lancaster  county,  and 
J.  M.  Kilbourne,  of  Potter  county,  and  raised  the  Forty-fifth 
regiment,  recruited  from  Centre,  Lancaster,  Mifflin,  Tioga  and 
Wayne  counties.  In  this  duty  he  was  engaged  during  the 
summer  of  1861,  and  on  the  18th  of  October  the  regiment  was 
mustered  in.  Thomas  Welsh  was  elected  Colonel ;  James  A. 
Beaver,  Lieutenant-Colonel;  and  J.  M.  Kilbourne,  Major.  At 
CampCurtin,  before  a  large  assemblage  of  citizens  and  soldiers, 
Governor  Curtin  presented  the  regiment  with  its  colors  just  as 
it  was  setting  out  for  the  field.  At  noon  of  the  21st  the  Forty- 
fifth  left  camp  for  Washington.  Arriving  at  the  capital  it 
went  into  Camp  a  mile  and  a  half  out  on  the  Bladensburg  road. 
Three  weeks  were  spent  to  good  advantage  breaking  the  men  in 
for  their  work.  Drill  was  frequent  and  conducted  with  an 
attention  to  details  which  told  for  good  when  the  regiment  was 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  enemy.  On  the  night  of  the  1 9th  the 
command  started  for  Fortress  Monroe,  via  Baltimore,  embark- 
ing on  the  steamer  "  Pocahontas/'  When  the  Forty -fifth  reached 
Camp  Hamilton,  three  miles  from  the  fort,  it  met  with  a  home- 
like reception  from  the  Fifty-fifth  Pennsylvania,  already  en- 
(30) 
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ramped  there.  Off  again,  December  6th,  for  Port  Royal,  South 
Carolina.  At  Hilton  Head  three  companies  of  the  Forty-fifth, 
under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Beaver,  and  the  whole  of  the  Seventy- 
sixth,  made  a  narrow  escape.  The  "Illinois,"  on  which  they 
were  embarked,  went  aground  on  Gaskin  bank.  The  peril  was 
so  great  that  minute  guns  were  fired  as  a  signal  of  distress. 
Thanks  to  the  timely  assistance  of  a  gunboat  the  "Illinois" 
was  got  off  the  bar  upon  which  the  wind  and  waves  were  beat- 
ing her,  and  passed  safely  into  port,  amid  the  cheers  of  relief 
that  went  up  from  comrades  who  had  been  looking  on  from  the 
"Cosmopolitan,"  powerless  to  go  to  the  rescue. 

Colonel  Welsh  being  ordered  by  General  Sherman  to  occupy 
the  Sea  Islands,  it  became  necessary  to  divide  the  regiment. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Beaver,  with  Companies  A,  C,  D,  E  and  I, 
relieved  the  Seventy-ninth  New  York,  at  Fort  Walker.  Colonel 
Welsh,  with  the  other  five  companies,  and  five  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, went  on  to  Otter  Island,  where  the  enemy  had  destroyed 
Fort  Drayton. 

Colonel  Beaver  established  his  headcpiarters  in  Fort  Seward 
(rebel  Fort  Beauregard),  a  little  earthwork  overlooking  the  sea 
and  almost  directly  opposite  Hilton  Head,  the  headquarters  of 
the  army  in  that  region.  He  at  once  set  about  making  the 
men  comfortable,  a  task  not  difficult  at  that  time  of  the  year  in 
a  climate  so  mild  that  shirt-sleeves  are  in  order  in  December. 
By  Christmas  day  the  camp  looked  very  much  as  though  some- 
body lived  there.  Neatness  and  good  order  prevailed,  and  the 
men  had  begun  to  make  those  little  additions  to  their  quarters 
ind  the  grounds  which  ample  time  and  the  spirit  of  invention 
readily  suggest.  But  there  was  a  scarcity,  if  not  a  total  absence, 
of  good  drinking  water,  and  this  defect  Colonel  Beaver  resolved 
to  remedy  by  the  erection  of  a  condensing  machine. 
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The  first  Christmas  day  of  the  war  dawned  bright  and  beau-  j 
tiful  in  that  southern  clime.  The  grass  was  green,  the  flowers  I 
in  bloom,  the  balmy  air  laden  with  sweet  odors,  and  the  birds 
sang  the  mid-summer  songs  of  the  sterner  north.  As  an  appe- 
tizer the  Lieutenant-Colonel  commanding  helped  the  men  to  haul 
logs  for  the  foundation  of  the  water  condenser,  and  then  it  was 
time  to  dress  for  dinner.  This  was  to  be  an  occasion,  and  by 
common  consent  the  officers  of  the  commandant's  mess  went  down 
into  their  chests  and  brought  out  their  best  attire.  To  make  it 
all  as  home-like  as  could  be,  Colonel  Beaver  donned  black  coat 
and  trowsers  of  ante-bellum  days,  and  all  agreed  to  try  to  for- 
get that  they  were  in  a  strange  land  on  a  hostile  mission.  The 
six  gentlemen  of  the  mess  were  all  "at  home"  for  dinner — and 
such  a  dinner  for  an  army  meal  in  war  time  !  There  were  none 
of  those  "  boxes  "  from  home  which  carried  so  much  comfort 
and  gladness  to  our  boys  in  blue  through  their  years  of  priva- 
tion and  hardship,  but  the  enemy's  country  was  as  yet  fruitful, 
and  yielded  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  Christmas  dinner.  A 
well-washed  piece  of  old  tent  was  easily  converted  into  a  table 
cloth.  The  ample  but  not  costly  dinner  service  was  of  tin  ; 
vegetable  soup,  roast  turkey,  vegetables  in  abundance,  rice  pud- 
ding, apple  pies  and  sliced  oranges  constituted  a  menu  which 
one  might  put  up  with  under  adverse  circumstances. 

Seated  about  this  plentiful  board,  an  ofBcer  gave  expression 
vO  what  was  in  every  mind  by  remarking  in  a  tone  that  con- 
veyed even  more  than  the  words, 

"  We  are  all  remembered  at  the  Christmas  dinners  at  home, 
to-day." 

"Yes,  gentlemen,"  replied  Colonel  Beaver;  "and  we  are 
prayed  for,  too.  And  how  sweet  to  feel  at  all  times  that  God 
is  answering  the  prayers  of  those  we  love  at  home  by  watching 
over  us,  by  guiding  our  footsteps  and  guarding  our  ways." 
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There  was  a  moment  of  silence — as  though  of  silent  prayer 
and  thanksgiving — and  the  Christmas  dinner  at  Fort  Seward 
went  on. 

Something  in  the  same  vein,  illustrating  a  strong  devotional 
bent  which  has  marked  the  man  through  life,  is  the  following 
episode  related  by  Captain  William  W.  Tyson: 

"In  December  of  '61  the  right  wing  of  our  regiment,  the 
(Forty-fifth  Pennsylvania  infantry,  of  which  General  Beaver 
[was  at  that  time  lieutenant-colonel,  was  stationed  at  Bay  Point, 
[opposite  Hilton  Head,  S.  C.  On  one  side  of  the  island  there 
|were  great  quantities  of  cluster  oysters,  only  covered  during 
Jiigh  tide  and  left  exposed  to  the  sun  when  the  tide  was  low. 
[These  were  poisonous  and  the  men  were  warned  not  to  eat  them. 
[But  being  easily  gathered,  the  warning,  in  some  cases,  had  very 
little  effect.  Among  those  who  were  not  willing  to  believe  all 
Ine  had  heard  was  a  man  of  our  Company  A,  by  the  name  of 
[Eaton,  who  ate  very  hearty  of  them,  went  to  his  quarters  and  at 
ioll-call  the  next  morning  failed  to  report.  He  was  found 
[lead  in  his  bunk.  It  was  Sunday  morning.  Colonel  Beaver 
luggested  to  the  officer  in  command  of  the  company,  General 
|frvin  Curtin,  that,  it  being  Sunday,  there  should  be  no  firing 
quad  at  the  funeral.  I  was  directed  to  have  a  grave  prepared, 
nd  selected  a  spot  under  some  palmetto  trees,  and  near  the  beach 
mile  further  up  the  island  than  our  quarters.  It  was  decided 
mt  we  would  bury  him  at  sunset,  but  it  was  after  that  time 
-hen  we  left  camp  in  the  performance  of  the  sad  duty  of  bury- 
ig  a  comrade  far  from  home  and  friends. 
"  It  was  our  first  experience.  We  had  many  after  in  the  days 
mt  followed.  Reaching  the  grave  we  formed  around  it.  The 
ind  sighed  through  the  palmettos;  the  surf  rolled  up  on  the 
ach,  adding  much  to  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion.  The 
ffin  was  lowered  into  the  grave,  and  the  officer  in  command 
as  about  to  call  on  Sergeant  Taylor  to  offer  a  prayer,  when  the 
em,  yet  musical  voice  of  Colonel  Beaver  was  heard:  'Let 
pray.'  We  stood  awed  and  enraptured  as  we  listened  to  his 
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prayer.  Never  before  or  since  has  it  been  my  privilege  to  listen 
to  such  a  prayer.  Colonel  Beaver  had  been  a  strict  disciplinarian 
and  was  liked  by  his  command,  as  officers  generally  were  in  the 
volunteer  service.  But  that  evening  he  captured  every  heart 
present.  The  boys  made  up  their  minds  that  he  was  a  good 
man,  and  they  have  never  had  reason  to  change  the  opinion 
formed  at  the  grave  of  our  comrade,  under  the  palmettos  of 
South  Carolina." 


VII. 

UNDER   THE   PALMETTO. 

Early  in  January  of  1862,  Colonel  Beaver,  with  his  five 
companies,  relieved  the  Fifty-fifth  Pennsylvania  and  three  com- 
panies of  the  Seventh  Connecticut,  at  Hilton  Head  Island. 
The  position  was  one  of  great  importance,  the  safety  of  the 
whole  army  practically  depending  upon  it.  Colonel  Beaver, 
feeling  the  great  responsibility,  picketed  the  coast  for  a  distance 
of  fifteen  miles,  and  kept  his  force  in  readiness  for  any  emer- 
gency, however  sudden.  Many  of  the  pickets  were  within 
speaking  distance  of  the  enemy,  and  occasional  shots  were  ex- 
changed, more  in  a  spirit  of  banter  than  for  the  good  or  harm 
they  might  do. 

Colonel  Beaver  occupied  as  headquarters  the  typical  Southern 
plantation  mansion  of  one  Mr.  Graham,  a  roomy  house  sur- 
rounded by  grounds  very  tastefully  laid  out.  But  troops  had 
peen  there,  with  little  regard  for  beauty  and  good  order;  the 
[fences  and  luxuriant  shrubbery  had  been  destroyed,  and  the  place 
was  sadly  in  want  of  renovation.  As  soon  as  he  had  provided 
igainst  surprise,  Colonel  Beaver  took  in  hand  the  dirt  and  dis- 
)rder,  and  brought  out  of  it  a  clean,  well-regulated,. and  attrac- 
ive  camp.  195361.4: 

Colonel  Welsh  having  gone  home  on  sick-leave,  on  the  20th 
)f  January  Colonel  Beaver  was  assigned  to  the  command  at 
3tter  Island,  a  formation  washed  up  from  the  sea,  and  then  of 
ramparatively  recent  date.     It  was  without  vegetation  or  habi- 
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tation,  no  human  being  having  lived  on  it  until  the  necessities 
of  war  gave  it  an  importance.  Colonel  Beaver's  first  care  was 
to  make  provision  for  the.  sick,  ever  the  object  of  his  tender 
solicitude.  But  he  was  without  materials  to  construct  such  a 
hospital  building  as  he  thought  necessary.  On  a  neighboring 
island  stood  a  small  cotton  house.  This  he  took  down,  made  aj 
raft  of  the  pieces,  and  as  the  tide  ran  out  floated  it  down  to 
Otter  Island.  Here  the  cotton  house  was  converted  into  a 
hospital,  neatly  whitewashed ;  pleasant  and  comfortable  quar- 
ters for  the  sick,  who  were  waiting  to  occupy  it.  Next  he 
erected  comfortable  quarters  for  the  guards,  obliged  to  expose 
themselves  to  all  kinds  of  weather.  Houses  for  quartermasters' 
stores,  ordnance  stores,  a  bake  house,  carpenter  and  blacksmith 
shops  followed — all  without  expense  to  the  government.  A 
more  ambitious  undertaking,  and  to  which  also  the  command- 
ing officer  gave  his  personal  attention,  was  the  construction  of 
a  wharf,  reaching  out  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  feet  from 
high-water  mark.  In  the  meantime  work  was  pushed  forward 
on  Fort  Drayton,  a  fortification  on  the  southern  point  of  the  j 
island,  which  the  rebels  had  blown  up. 

On  the  morning  of  March  12th,  Colonel  Beaver,  with  Com- 
panies G,   H,  and  K,   of  the   Forty-fifth,  Captains  Whitney, 
Scheiffelin,  and  Rambo,  set  out  on  an  expedition  to  reconnoitre  l 
the  banks  of  Mosquito  creek,  one  bank  of  which  was  occasion- 
ally occupied  by  rebel  pickets.     They  scoured  the  banks  of  the -j 
creek  during  the  day,  but  found  no  enemy.     Night  coming  on,  j 
they  stopped   for  a  while  at  the  Seabrook  plantation,  where  it  j 
was  determined  to  endeavor  to  capture  a  rebel  outpost  stationed  I 
at  the  Matt  is  house,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek,  about  ail 
mile  below.     Captain  Whitney  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  I 
boats.     Colonel  Beaver  ordered  Captain  Scheiffelin  to  go  to  the  I 
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rear  of  the  house,  with  twenty-five  men,  and  station  himself  at 
a  bridge  on  the  road  leading  to  Milltown,  in  order  to  cut  off  the 
rebel  retreat.  Captain  Rambo  was  to  advance  upon  the  house 
from  the  front,  at  a  prearranged  signal  from  Captain  Scheiffelin. 
Colonel  Beaver  accompanied  Rambo's  men  to  make  the  attack. 
Scheiffelin,  going  by  the  longer  route,  had  twenty  minutes  start. 
Rambo's  men  were  guided  by  a  negro,  supposed  to  know  the 
country  well.  In  the  heavy  fog  and  darkness  of  the  night,  the 
guide  took  the  attacking  party  by  the  wrong  road,  bringing 
them  suddenly  upon  Scheiffelin's  men,  who  had  been  detained 
to  repair  the  bridge.  Captain  Scheiffelin  challenged  two  men 
who  were  in  advance  of  Rambo's  party.  Receiving  no  answer, 
and  seeing  them  turn  back,  he  poured  a  volley  into  the  ap- 
proaching squad.  Captain  Rambo  and  Corporal  Fessler  fell 
dead,  and  seven  were  wounded.  Colonel  Beaver,  who  had 
stopped  on  the  way  to  give  instructions  to  some  sentinels,  and 
fell  into  a  ditch  in  his  haste  to  rejoin  the  advance,  came  up  just 
in  time  to  see  the  flash  of  musketry,  hear  the  bullets  whistle 
about  his  head,  and  rally  Rambo's  men,  confused  by  the  unex- 
pected fire  and  the  loss  of  their  captain.  Scheiffelin,  thinking 
he  heard  a  familiar  voice,  shouted, 

"Are  you  the  Forty-fifth?" 

"We  are!"  answered  Colonel  Beaver. 

But  the  damage  had  been  done.  Two  brave  men  lay  cold  in 
death.  It  was  one  of  the  many  mishaps  of  the  war  in  which 
friend  shot  down  friend  in  sad  mistake  for  the  enemy.  No  man 
in  all  the  command  carried  a  heavier  heart  than  the  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  commanding,  whose  own  life  had  been  saved  as  by  the 
intervention  of  that  Providence  to  whom  he  ever  committed 
his  ways. 


vm. 

EAGER   FOR   ACTIVE   SERVICE. 

Colonel  Beaver's  command,  no  longer  the  advanced  out 
post  of  the  army,  had  been  placed  in  a  position  of  comparative 
unimportance.  Colonel  Welsh's  command  was  in  the  advance 
toward  Charleston.  There  was  little  prospect  of  the  Forty-fifth 
being  united  for  active  service  as  a  regiment.  Beaver  and  his 
men  were  anxious  to  engage  in  very  different  work.  To  his 
brother,  Lieutenant  J.  Gilbert  Beaver,  of  Hartranft's  regiment, 
he  wrote  on  March  19th  : 

"As  for  our  expeditionary  corps  I  scarcely  know  what  to 
say.  It  is  toiling  away  erecting  batteries  at  night  in  deep 
swamps  all  around  Fort  Pulaski,  and  will  probably  be  ready 
to  commence  its  bombardment  in  a  fortnight.  General  Sher- 
man spends  much  of  his  time  there  superintending  the  erection 
of  batteries.  When  the  arrangements  are  all  perfected  Fort 
Pulaski  must  fall,  if  it  is  not  starved  out  before.  ...  I 
like  active,  pushing,  energetic  movements,  and  we  have  been 
having  anything  else.  I  am  almost  tempted  to  think,  some- 
times, that  I  would  be  of  as  much  use  at  home  sitting  in  my 
office.  However,  it  is  no  part  of  a  soldier's  duty  to  complain, 
or  do  anything  but  obey.  So  I  take  it  all  as  the  fortune  of  war,  j 
and  make  the  best  of  it.  Our  news  from  the  North  is  very 
encouraging,  and  even  the  capers  of  the  Merrimac  in  Hampton 
Roads  will  not  be  without  their  good  effects.  I  think  it  will 
(38) 
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make  our  naval  forces  there  somewhat  vigilant,  and  teach  all 
the  necessity  of  taking  Norfolk  at  all  hazards." 

April  7th,  he  wrote  to  his  mother: 

"General  Hunter  has  taken  command  here  now,  and  General 
Sherman  has  already  gone  North.  We  are  to  receive  large  re- 
inforcements, and  then — and  then — well,  we  shall  see  when  they 
come.  I  hope  it  will  be  soon,  for  I  am  sick,  tired,  disgusted 
with  this  humdrum  existence — enemy  in  sight  all  the  time,  and 
we  in  effect  saying,  'If  you  let  me  alone,  I'll  not  hurt  you ! ' 
Gib  [brother  Gilbert]  has  been  in  active  service,  and  has  come 
out  of  it  all  unharmed.  I  have  an  idea  that  he  will  not  see 
much  more  bloody  work.  I  pray  not.  That  division  has  had 
its  share,  and,  of  course,  must  occupy  what  it  has  conquered. 
What  remains  to  do  may  be  done  without  much  bloodshed;  and 
then,  the  chances  are  that  Gib's  regiment  may  be  left  to  garrison 
some  of  the  towns  or  forts.  But  here  I  am  wishing  for  him 
what  I  wouldn't  wish  for  myself.     Human  nature!" 

He  has  heard  of  an  "old  friend,  roommate  and  classmate"  serv- 
ing in  the  army  in  a  capacity  which  he  thinks  below  the  deserts 
of  a  man  of  his  "brains,  perseverance  and  determination,"  and 
lie  wishes  the  old  friend  were  within  reach,  that  he  might  do 
better  for  him.  The  contrast  in  position  suggests  thoughts  to 
which  he  gives  utterance  in  the  same  letter  to  his  mother: 

"  Here  am  I,  the  youngest  member  of  my  Class — a  small 
boy,  who  studied  just  enough  to  maintain  a  respectable  place  in 
Class — occupying  a  position  in  my  profession,  and  in  this  strug- 
gle for  the  right,  perhaps  higher  than  any  other  of  my  Class. 
Why  is  it?  It  is  not  chance.  The  hand  of  an  overruling 
Providence  is  in  it,  of  course.  But  why  me — why  me?  You, 
my  dear  mother,  will  understand  and  pardon  my  soliloquy." 

April  24th  he  writes,  that  a  hundred  officers  went  home  on  the 
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last  steamer,  and  adds,  "  It  is  my  turn  next.  I  shall  not  take, 
advantage  of  it,  however,  believing,  as  I  do,  that  my  piaee  is 
with  the  regiment  until  the  war  is  ended." 

Military  duties  were  not  onerous,  and  much  of  the  time  was 
spent  in  reading  and  writing.  Having  no  law  books  within 
reach  the  young  colonel  turned  to  medicine  for  diversion  and 
improvement,  knowing  that  what  he  might  learn  of  that  science 
would  be  of  use  to  him  in  his  own  profession. 

Believing  in  the  cause,  and  impatient  for  active  participation 
in  the  struggle  for  the  Union,  Colonel  Beaver  watched  with  in- 
tense interest  the  general  movements  of  the  armies.  Writing 
home  on  the  20th  of  May,  he  said:  "The  events  of  the  war 
crowd  upon  me.  I  almost  hold  my  breath  with  anxiety  to  hear 
from  Halleck.  The  South  turns  to  Beauregard  as  its  last  hope. 
If,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  Halleck  defeats  him,  the  rebellion 
is  at  an  end." 

The  movement  of  troops  from  the  South  to  reinforce  Mc- 
Clellan  had  begun.     In  the  middle  of  July  Colonel  Beaver'sj 
command  was  ordered  to  Port  Royal,  and  on  the  19th  the  regi-l 
ment  set  sail  northward,  bound   for  Newport  News.     Here  he  J 
met  his  brother,  Lieutenant  J.  Gilbert  Beaver — a  meeting  be- 
tween two  brothers  who  had   parted  almost  a  year  before,  and 
passed  in  safety  through  the  perils  of  the  camp  and  field.    Colonel 
Beaver  had  been  importuned  to  ask  for  command  of  a  regiment,; 
and  now  that  the  Forty-fifth  had  been   brought  together,  and 
his  separate  command   had  ceased,  these  suggestions  were  re- 
newed.    On  this  subject  he  wrote:  "  I  am  somewhat  interested 
in  promotion,  of  course,  as  every  soldier  is,  and  yet  I  do  not] 
feel  justified   in   making  an  application   for   it.     Some  of  my 
friends  may  interest  themselves  in  my  behalf,  and  in  that  case  I 
think  I  could  accept  promotion  without  in  any  way  going  in 
opposition  to  my  duty." 
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There"  was  better  prospect  now  of  the  active  work  for  which 
the  enthusiastic  young  soldier  had  been  looking  forward. 
Orders  came  to  reduce  baggage  to  the  minimum,  a;:d  Colonel 
Beaver  sent  home  whatever  could  be  dispensed  with,  among 
other  things  important  papers  and  odds  and  ends  which  he  had 
carried  with  him  as  souvenirs.  Advising  his  mother  of  the 
shipment  of  these  articles,  he  said  :  u  Please  have  everything 
carefully  preserved,  for  what  may  seem  of  least  value  may,  on 
account  of  associations,  be  the  most  highly  prized."  The  delicate 
but  significant  reference  to  the  fate  that  might  be  in  store  for 
him,  was  characteristic  of  a  man  who  faced  every  danger  with 
that  highest  courage  which  appreciates  the  peril,  and  boldly 
marches  into  it.  From  the  first  to  the  last  he  was  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  his  life  was  to  be  given  to  his  country. 
How  calmly  he  contemplated  the  sacrifice  his  record  tells.  It 
was  mainly  for  this  reason  that  he  opposed  with  all  his  powers 
of  persuasion  his  brother's  desire  to  enter  the  army.  He  be- 
lieved that  one  of  them  was  enough  to  fall  in  that  conflict. 

The  Forty-fifth  being  ordered  to  guard  the  military  railroad 
from  Acquia  creek  to  Fredericksburg  and  beyond,  Colonel 
Welsh  and  two  companies  took  position  at  the  creek,  and 
Colonel  Beaver  was  sent  with  eight  companies  to  Brooke's 
station.  Writing  from  this  point,  August  6th,  Colonel  Beaver 
says:  "This  kind  of  duty,  although  exceedingly  important,  is 
not  generally  considered  very  desirable,  for  the  reason  that, 
however  well  performed,  very  little  honor  attaches  to  the  per- 
formance. I  have  learned  long  ago  that  the  very  best  thing  to 
do  is  to  obey  orders,  ask  no  questions,  and  by  no  means  seek  to 
effect  a  change  in  the  arrangement.  When  the  necessity  arises 
for  quick  and  decided  movements,  as  on  the  battle-field,  I  would 
ilhave  no  hesitation  in  offering  any  force  under  my  command  for 
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any  particular  duty  which  I  thought  or  others  thought  neces- 
sary or  advisable  for  the  general  good.  But  to  plan  the  move- 
ments of  the  troops  is  the  province  of  the  general  in  command. 
It  is  ours  to  execute — no  more." 

The  duty  at  Brooke's  station  was  neither  pleasant  nor  exciting, 
and  the  young  officer  longed  for  a  more  active  field  of  labor. 
Every  letter  to  his  mother  carried  a  hope  that  he  might  soon  be 
called  into  active  service — aye,  hazardous  service.  His  wish 
was  to  be  gratified  sooner  than  he  knew.  A  change  was  then 
on  its  way  that  called  him  not  only  to  other  scenes,  but  to 
higher  and  graver  duties. 


IX. 

CALLED   TO   A   COLONELCY. 

The  President  had  called  for  600,000  volunteers,  and  Penn- 
sylvania was  leading  in  the  response.  Regiment  after  regiment 
was  being  hurried  to  the  front.  Centre  county  had  already 
won  laurels  in  the  field.  Many  of  her  brave  sons  had  gone  out 
never  to  return.  But  this  was  not  enough.  The  brave  men 
of  that  splendid  county  were  ready  to  do  more.  They  wanted 
to  march  against  the  enemy  as  a  Centre  county  regiment,  com- 
manded by  a  Centre  county  man.  During  the  month  of  August, 
mblic  meetings  were  held  throughout  the  county,  and  seven 
jompanies  raised  for  the  three  years'  service.  On  petition  of 
prominent  men  of  the  county,  including  the  captains  of  the 
jompanies,  Governor  Curtin  appointed  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Beaver,  colonel  of  the  new  regiment.  Then  came  the  order  of 
he  war  department  prohibiting  the  acceptance  of  new  cora- 
nands  by  officers  then  in  the  service. 

Of  this  highly  complimentary  testimonial  Colonel  Beaver 
vrote  to  his  mother,  August  23d  : 

"I  would  much  rather  have  the  petition  in  the  hands  of  the 
governor  and  not  receive  the  promotion,  than  to  be  a  colonel 
without  that  evidence  of  the  confidence  and  good-will  of  my 
ellow-citizens  at  home.  The  governor  has  since  said  that  he 
ponld  do  all  in  his  power  to  obtain  a  suspension  of  the  order 
n  my  case,  but  that  is  more  than   I  have  a  right  to  expect. 

he  most  gratifying  part  of  it  to  me,  and  the  only  thing  which 
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makes  me  regret  my  inability  to  aecept  the  appointment,  is  that 
the  captains  of  the  companies  joined  in  the  petition,  showing  a 
confidence  in  me  which,  although  possibly  misplaced,  I  would, 
with  God's  blessing,  do  all  in  my  power  to  merit.." 

But  the  men  of  Centre  county  had  chosen  their  colonel,  and 
did  not  remit  their  efforts  to  secure  him.  Having  reached 
Camp  Curtin,  and  soon  to  be  organized  for  duty,  they  joined  in 
the  following  request: 

"  Camp  Curtin,  August  30th,  1862. 
"Lieutenant-Colonel  James  A.  Beaver: 

"Sir: — We,  the  undersigned,  captains  of  companies  from 
Centre  county,  being  desirous  of  forming  a  regiment  to  be  called 
the  Centre  county  regiment,  and,  if  possible,  to  be  commanded 
by  a  Centre  county  man,  take  this  means  of  offering  the  said 
command  to  you,  believing  that  under  your  care  the  regiment 
will  become  efficient  and  realize  the  hopes  of  our  friends  at 
home.  And  we  desire  that  you  will  endeavor  to  be  detached 
from  your  present  duties,  and  as  soon  as  possible  assume  the 
position  of  colonel  of  this  regiment.  Governor  Curtin  is  aware 
of  our  wishes  and  is  anxious  to  further  them  by  every  means. 

George  A.  Fairlamb,  Captain. 

Robert  M'Farlane, 
(Signed)  Martin  Dolan, 

James  Weaver, 

R.  M.  Forster, 

Andrew  Musser, 

The  tender,  bearing  the  following  endorsement,  was  for- 
warded to  the  Secretary  of  War : 

"This  request  is  made  with  my  approbation,  and,  for  reasons 
set  forth,  I  unite  in  the  petition. 

(Signed)  "A.  G.  Curtin,  Gov.  Penna. 

"Hon.  E.  M.Stanton." 
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The  special  dispensation  came,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Beaver  forwarded  his  resignation  from  the  Forty-fifth,  in 
these  terms : 

"Headquarters  Forty-fifth  P.  V.,  Acquia  Creek,  Va., 

"  September  3d,  1862. 
"GENERAL: — Having  been  tendered  the  command  of  a 
regiment  now  formed  in  Pennsylvania  for  during  the  war,  and 
believing  that  I  can  be  of  more  service  to  the  cause  of  mv  coun- 
try in  the  position  tendered  me  than  the  one  which  I  nowr 
occupy,  I  would  respectfully  tender  my  resignation  as  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  the  Forty-fifth  regiment,  Pennsylvania  Vol- 
unteers. 

"I  am,  General,  with  great  respect, 

"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

"James  A.  Beaver, 
"Lieutenant-Colonel  Forty-fifth  P.   V. 
"  To  Ma jor-General  A.  E.  Burnside, 
"Commanding  Ninth  Army  Corps,  U.  S.  AT 

Three  days  later  he  was  in  Harrisburg.  He  had  been  away 
from  home  for  ten  months — longer  than  ever  before.  His 
heart  was  drawn  to  the  mother  who  waited  to  give  him  a 
mother's  embrace  and  blessing.  But  men  were  needed  at  the 
front,  and  the  young  colonel  gave  himself  up  to  his  regiment 
and  his  country.  On  the  8th,  two  days  after  he  had  reached 
Harrisburg,  the  regiment  was  organized,  three  companies  from 
Jefferson,  Indiana  and  Clarion  counties  completing  the  com- 
plement. Captain  Robert  M'Farlane  was  made  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  Captain  George  A.  Fairlamb,  major.  In  three 
days  from  his  arrival  at  Camp  Curtin,  Colonel  Beaver  had 
organized  and  equipped  his  regiment,  and  was  guarding  twelve 
miles  of  the  Northern  Central  Railway. 
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Lee's  army  was  in  Maryland,  threatening  Pennsylvania,  his 
cavalry  making  special  efforts  to  cut  the  lines  of  railway  com- 
munication. The  opposing  armies  were  approaching  each  other 
from  the  valley  of  Virginia  and  from  Washington,  and  the 
collision  at  Antietam  was  soon  to  occur.  The  One  Hundred 
and  Forty-eighth  Pennsylvania  was  not  ten  days  old  when  the 
two  armies  met  on  the  bloody  field  of  Antietam.  200,000  men 
joined  in  the  conflict,  and  nearly  30,000  were  left  upon  the 
field.  In  the  desperate  charge  on  the  stone  bridge,  Hartranft's 
regiment  suffered  severely.  Among  the  slain  was  Lieutenant  J. 
Gilbert  Beaver,  instantly  killed  at  the  head  of  his  company. 
This  was  the  gallant  young  soldier  of  whom  a  superior  officer, 
writing  of  the  battle  of  Newbern,  North  Carolina,  said:  "I 
looked  up  and  saw  Lieutenant  Beaver  dancing  like  mad  on  the 
parapet,  among  the  first  to  enter  the  enemy's  works!"  He 
was  the  younger  and  only  brother  of  Colonel  James  A.  Beaver, 
whose  command  was  guarding  the  Northern  Central  Railway, 
within  hearing  of  the  guns  that  shot  him  down.  Besides  death, 
there  was  in  the  untimely  fate  of  this  young  man  much  that 
was  sad.  He  had  given  promise  of  success  as  a  business  man. 
He  and  his  brother  had  linked  their  slender  fortunes,  and  Gil- 
bert had  established  himself  at  Lewisburg.  When  the  war  began 
he  was  about  to  wed  an  estimable  young  woman  of  central  Penn- 
sylvania. His  sense  of  duty  impelled  him  to  leave  a  prosper- 
ous business  and  a  bright  future  for  the  hardships  and  perils  of 
the  army.  Close  as  the  bond  of  affection  was  between  these 
brothers,  the  demands  of  duty  kept  the  elder  at  his  post,  and 
he  was  unable  to  attend  the  last  sad  and  simple  rites  when  his- 
soldier  brother  was  buried.  His  grief  found  expression  in  a 
touching  letter  to  his  mother,  too  sacred  to  be  made  public. 
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Ooeonel  Beaver  remained  with  his  regiment  along  the 
Northern  Central,  with  headquarters  at  Cockeysville,  Maryland, 
until  the  10th  of  December,  just  three  months  out  from  Camp 
Curtin.  These  had  been  busy  months.  From  the  day  he  took 
his  new  regiment  into  service  he  had  applied  those  rigid  but 
uniform  rules  of  discipline,  which  had  made  him  notable  in  the 
volunteer  service,  from  the  day  he  entered  the  army.  He  had 
good  material  to  work  upon.  Using  his  own  words  in  a  letter 
to  his  mother:  "The  men  of  this  regiment  are  willing,  and  of 
more  than  average  intelligence.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  can  be 
made  all  that  a  regiment  ought  to  be,  if  the  officers  are  faithful." 
His  prediction  was  more  than  verified.  In  less  than  three 
months,  some  veteran  officers,  who  had  been  prisoners,  passing 

I  jthe  well -arranged  and  orderly  camp,  observing  the  trim  pickets, 
and  the  guards  at  the  colonel's  quarters  wearing  clean  white 
■(gloves,  burnished  brasses  and  blackened  shoes,  called  out  to  the 
jraen, 

"Are  you  regulars?" 

To  make  a  regiment  look  like  regular  soldiers  in  less  than 
linety  days  was  rapid  progress,  and  Colonel  Beaver  took  a 
oldier's  pride  in  the  achievement.  On  the  1st  of  December  he 
.vrote  to  his  mother:  "I  of  course  cannot  judge  impartially,  but 
think  I  never  saw  such  improvement  in  troops  in  so  short  a 
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time;  in  fact  I  never  saw  an  inspection  so  creditable  as  that  of 
to-day." 

The  discipline  enforced  embraced  every  phase  of  a  soldier's 
obligation.  Though  there  was  no  immediate  necessity  apparent, 
the  men  were  instructed  in  the  duties  of  the  outpost  as  well  as 
the  camp.  Careful  picket  lines  were  maintained  and  tested  by 
the  young  colonel,  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  The  most 
rigid  rules  of  soldierly  conduct  were  kindly  but  firmly  en- 
forced. 

A  good  story  is  related  of  the  obstacles  which  Colonel  Beaver 
sometimes  encountered  in  his  desire  to  make  a  "crack"  regiment 
out  of  the  material  gathered  from  the  mountains  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Standing  one  day  near  his  headquarters,  a  sturdy  Ger- 
man of  the  Clarion  county  company  came  shambling  toward 
him  at  anything  but  a  soldierly  gait,  and  without  a  soldier's 
bearing.  Approaching  the  colonel,  and  without  salute,  he 
said, 

"Say!  vere's  de  old  docther?" 

"I  don't  know.     But  who  are  you?"  asked  the  colonel. 

"  Vy,  I  been  Switzer  !  " 

"Are  you  a  soldier?"  sternly  demanded  the  colonel,  appre- 
ciating the  comedy  nature  of  the  performance,  but  also  realizing 
the  necessity  of  giving  the  man  a  practical  lesson  in  a  soldier's 
education. 

"Oh,  yah;  I  belongs  to  de  Hund'ed  un  Fordy-eighdh." 

"Ah!  is  that  so?"  replied  the  colonel.  "You  don't  appear 
like  a  soldier  of  that  regiment.  But  if  you  are,  let  me  show 
you  how  a  member  of  that  regiment  addresses  an  officer.  You 
stand  here  and  be  colonel  for  a  moment,  while  I  take  your  place 
as  a  private." 

The  German  citizen-soldier  eyed  the  colonel  curiously  as  he 
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walked  away  a  few  paces,  wheeled  about  and  approached  him 
with  a  brisk,  soldierly  step,  and  military  carriage.  The  substi- 
tute private  saluted  the  suddenly  commissioned  colonel,  and 
5a id  : 

"Colonel,  can  you  tell  me,  sir,  where  I  will  find  the  surgeon 
)f  the  regiment?" 

"Mein  Gott  in  Himmel,  I  (loan  no!  I'm  been  lookin'  for 
lim  meinselef  for  an  hour  !  " 

The  colonel's  dignity  succumbed  to  the  German's  reply,  and 
ie  walked  into  his  quarters  to  conceal  a  hearty  laugh. 

Beaver  was  in  love  with  his  regiment  and  his  duty,  protected 
md  cared  for  it  with  great  earnestness,  and  this  spirit  breaks 
>ut  in  all  his  letters  to  his  friends,  and  in  his  official  communi- 
ations,  with  a  force — even  an  atfection — which  military  disci- 
)line  forbade  him  to  manifest  to  the  men.  A  little  episode  will 
llustrate  this  feature  of  his  character. 

The  quartermaster  of  the  regiment,  a  modest  man,  new  to 
lilitary  life,  went  to  Baltimore  to  draw  supplies  from  Colonel 
telger,  then  chief  quartermaster  there.  Belger  was  a  bluster- 
ig  officer  of  the  regular  army,  who  took  delight  in  brow-beat- 
ig  a  volunteer  officer  when  he  could.  Irritated  by  something 
ie  quartermaster  said  or  did,  or  neglected  to  say  or  do,  Colonel 
elger  gave  the  officer  a  round  cursing.  The  volunteer  quarter- 
laster  retired  in  dismay,  and  went  back  to  camp  without  trans- 
iting his  business  to  report  the  occurrence  to  Colonel  Beaver. 
he  indignity  put  upon  his  regiment  aroused  the  colonel.     The 

ry  next  morning  early  found  him  in  Baltimore,  walking  into 
olonel  Belger's  office  with  blood  in  his  eye.  Approaching  that 
igust  personage,  he  saluted  him  and  said, 

"Are  you  Colonel  Belger?" 

1 1  am  !  "  was  the  gruff  reply.     "  Who  are  you  ?  " 
4 
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"  I  am  Colonel  Beaver,  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-eighth 
Pennsylvania,"  was  the  reply. 

"Well,  sir,  what  can  I  do  for  you?" 

"Yesterday,  sir,  I  sent  my  quartermaster  here  to  transact 
some  business  with  you.  He  is  a  gentleman,  sir,  and  entitled 
to  he  treated  as  such.  He  reports  to  me  that  you  cursed  him, 
and  refused  to  attend  to  his  business.  I  am  here  to  say  to  you, 
sir,  that  whatever  swearing  is  to  be  done  at  the  One  Hundred 
and  Forty-eighth  regiment  must  be  done  at  me.  I  will  never 
permit  regular  or  volunteer  officer  to  illtreat  the  humblest  man 
in  my  regiment." 

Colonel  Belger,  finding  that  he  had  waked  up  the  wrong 
man,  undertook  to  explain  his  rudeness  of  the  day  before.  The 
business  was  attended  to,  and  thereafter  the  One  Hundred  and 
Forty-eighth  had  no  trouble  with  Colonel  Belger. 

Fredericksburg  was  soon  to  be  fought,  and  troops  were  being 
hurried  to  the  scene  of  action.  The  One  Hundred  and  Forty- 
eighth,  ordered  to  the  front,  was  transported  by  rail  to  Wash- 
ington, December  10th,  reaching  there  after  midnight,  and 
marching  at  once  about  five  miles  out  on  the  way  to  join  the 
armv  of  the  Potomac.  Through  drenching  rains,  over  roads 
almost  impassable,  for  five  days  the  regiment  pressed  on,  anxious 
to  gain  the  front  in  time  to  participate  in  the  impending  battle^ 
But  this  patriotic  hope  was  not  to  be  realized.  The  One  Hun- 
dred and  Forty-eighth  bivouacked  near  Falmouth  on  the  18th, 
and  Fredericksburg  had  already  gone  into  history. 


XL 

AFTER  FREDERICKSBURG — BEFORE  CHANCELLORSVTLLE. 

The  Union  army  had  recrossed  the  Rappahannock  river,  and 
was  stretched  along  the  bluff  on  the  northern  side  for  several 
miles.  Great  and  perplexing  uncertainty  prevailed  as  to  the 
future.  Burnside's  failure  at  Fredericksburg  had  sorely  disap- 
pointed public  expectation,  and  the  Government  at  Washington 
and  people  at  the  North  were  fretful  over  the  disaster,  and 
looked  for  a  change  of  commanders.  The  army  was  full  of 
rumors  as  to  changes  and  movements,  which  were  demoralizing. 
It  was  stuck  in  the  mud  in  midwinter  for  some  weeks,  without 
knowing  whether  it  was  to  rest  until  spring,  or  make  another 
forward  movement.  Here  and  there  regiments  or  brigades 
began  preparing  their  winter  quarters,  and  finally  the  entire 
rmy  settled  itself  down  to  get  what  comfort  it  could  out  of  the 
reary  situation. 

Colonel  Beaver,  with  his  regiment,  had  taken  his  position  in 
the  First  brigade,  First  division,  Second  corps,  to  which  General 
Hancock  assigned  him,  as  appears  in  the  opening  chapter.  In 
i  letter  to  his  mother  at  this  time  Colonel  Beaver  shows  how 
veil  the  assignment  pleased  him,  and  how  much  importance  he 
ittached  to  it : 

"Our  division  commander,  General  Hancock,  is  one  of  the 
est  officers  of  this  army,  and,  as  we  are  but  little  interested  in 
hose  who  are  beyond  our  own  division,  I  feel  very  much  dis- 
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posed  to  rejoice  that  we  have  found  a  man  of  so  much  experi- 
ence, nerve  and  decision." 

Young  as  he  was  he  instinctively  knew  a  great  soldier  when 
lie  met  him,  and  time  put  its  approving  stamp  upon  his  high 
estimate  of  the  future  commander  of  the  Second  corps. 

The  same  letter  shows  how  the  citizen,  though  not  lost  in  the 
camp,  was  subordinated  in  the  soldier.  "Great  rumors,"  he 
says,  "  in  regard  to  the  dissolution  of  the  cabinet,  the  resigna- 
tion of  General  Burnside,  and  various  other  startling  reports 
reach  us  to-day.  We  have  left  politics,  however,  and  scarcely 
think  enough  of  these  things  to  inquire  the  Why.  I  hope  it 
will  be  for  the  best." 

Colonel  Beaver  did  not  let  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  army 
movements  interfere  either  with  the  duty  he  owed  to  those  at 
home,  or  to  his  regiment  in  the  field.  The  One  Hundred  and 
Forty-eighth  was  one  of  the  first  regiments  to  set  to  work  to 
make  itself  comfortable.  On  the  21st  of  December,  three  days 
after  he  had  reported  to  and  been  assigned  by  General  Han- 
cock, he  writes  his  mother: 

"  We  are  making  preparations  to  build  huts  for  the  winter, 
with  no  assurances  that  we  will  occupy  them  any  longer  than 
the  winter  quarters  at  Cockeysville.  The  diversion  afforded  by 
the  exertion  in  building  them,  hovvever,  is  sufficient  inducement 
for  the  effort.  I  have  laid  out  a  very  handsome  camp,  and  if 
we  are  allowed  to  remain  a  week,  we  will  show  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  something  more  neat  and  tasteful  in  the  way  of  quar- 
ters, than  anything  I  have  yet  seen  in  it." 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word.  It  took  him  but  a  few  days  to 
build  huts  and  lay  out  a  well-ordered  camp,  that  was  the  admi- 
ration of  the  whole  army.  General  officers,  when  passing  it, 
would  remark  its  neatness  and   tasteful   construction,  and   the 
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General  of  the  army,  in  passing  it  one  day,  said  :  "  the  colonel 
of  that  regiment  was  a  perfect  soldier." 

When  the  camp  was  finished,  Colonel  Beaver's  first  work  was 
to  establish  a  regimental  school  for  the  instruction  of  his  officers 
and  non-commissioned  officers  in  the  duties  of  camp  and  field. 
He  took  a  pride  in  his  work,  which  crops  out  in  his  every  act 
and  utterance.  At  the  very  first  review  General  Hancock  com- 
plimented him  upon  the  appearance  of  his  regiment,  and  at 
each  inspection  thereafter,  through  the  long  winter,  the  One 
Hundred  and  Forty-eighth,  at  its  every  appearance,  was  certain 
of  the  admiration  and  commendation  of  not  only  General  Han- 
cock, but  of  the  other  leading  officers  of  the  army.  Colonel 
Beaver,  writing  to  his  mother,  frequently  alludes  to  this  fact 
with  pardonable  pride.  Just  after  President  Lincoln  had  been 
down  to  review  the  army,  he  wrote: 

"At  our  review  the  other  day,  General  Hancock  sent  an  aide 

after  me  complimenting  the  regiment  in  the  highest  terms.     If 

the  compliments  do  not  cease,  I  fear  the  effect  of  them   upon 

our  pride.     However,  they  keep  the  boys  in  good   heart,  and 

how  them  the  use  and  advantage  of  paying  strict  attention  to 

he  little  details  of  discipline  which  they  see  neglected  every 

lay  in  the  camps  around  them." 

The  colonel  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-eighth  never 
neglected  an  opportunity  to  make  these  compliments  conspicu- 
ous to  his  men,  and  it  naturally  did  great  good.  From  the  first 
lie  had  but  one  thought,  and  that  was  to  do  his  duty  by  his 
ownsmen  who  were  now  soldiers,  and  to  fit  his  regiment  for 
he  field,  and  make  it  a  model.  He  thought  little  of  self,  and 
vept  to  hard  work.  He  did  not  enter  into  intrigues  for  promo- 
ion,  and  when  General  Hancock,  not  two  months  after  he  had 
•eported  to  him,  told  him  he  had  heard  that  he  was  named  for 
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a  brigadier-generalship,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  it  was  true, 
he  wrote  his  mother  on  February  27th  : 

"This  is  of  course  premature,  as  I  have  never  been  recom- 
mended in  reports,  and  have  never  made  an  effort  or  spoken  to 
any  person  on  the  subject.  Indeed,  believing  as  I  do,  that  I 
am  in  no  way  entitled  to  the  honor,  I  should  dislike  very  much 
to  accept  such  a  promotion  over  the  heads  of  a  hundred  veteran 
colonels  who  have  a  right  to  the  coveted  star.  I  will,  there- 
fore, hold  on  to  the  eagles,  and  without  any  aspirations  for  im- 
mediate promotion,  will  try  to  do  my  whole  duty  in  my  present 
position.  The  wire-pulling  for  promotion,  which  among  soldiers 
should  be  despised,  disgusts  me.  It  is  degrading,  demoralizing, 
contemptible. 

This  feeling  seemed  to  have  held  control  of  the  young  colonel 
during  all  the  years  of  his  military  life.  Instead  of  using  his 
influence  to  gain  advancement  he  three  times,  within  the  follow- 
ing eighteen  mouths,  declined  the  command  of  a  brigade,  be- 
cause it  would  take  him  awav  from  his  neighbors  and  friends 
he  had  fitted  for  the  army.  Finally,  when  he  did  lead  a 
brigade,  it  was  the  one  to  which  his  regiment  belonged,  so  rhat 
he  could  still  keep  over  it  a  watchful  eye,  and  give  it  that  care 
and  attention  that  made  it  such  a  superb  instrument  of  war. 

The  long  weary  winter  that  the  army  spent  opposite  Fred- 
ericksburg gave  Colonel  Beaver  much  time  for  studying  the 
arts  of  war  and  to  instruct  his  regiment  in  those  details  of  dis- 
cipline, strict  observance  of  which  can  only  make  model  soldiers. 

From  mid-winter  to  spring  the  colonel  devoted  himself  with 
zeal  to  this  task,  bringing  the  regiment  up  to  a  high  point  of 
discipline  and  efficiency,  which  gave  it  a  name  throughout  the 
army,  and  gave  its  commander  a  position  beyond  his  years  and 
rank.     When  the  spring  campaign  opened  the  regiment  was  in 
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splendid  condition  to  take  the  field  and  hold  its  own  with  the 
best. 

Bnrnside  had  been  removed,  and  General  Beaver's  letters 
record  the  fact  that  in  going  over  to  army  headquarters  on  busi- 
ness he  arrived  there  in  time  to  see  the  old  warrior  bidding 
adieu  to  his  officers  and  to  join  in  the  leave-taking.  In  a  letter 
written  soon  after  he  expressed  his  regret  at  Burnside's  de- 
parture, saying:  "  He  has  been  exceedingly  kind  to  me,  and  I 
do  not  soon  forget  a  kindness.  I  know  little  of  General 
Hooker,  and  all  I  need  to  know  is  that  he  is  my  commander." 

Some  weeks  after  Hooker  had  taken  command  the  young 
colonel  again  writes :  "General  Hooker  is  proceeding  with  a 
degree  of  caution  and  prudence,  which  do  him  great  credit,  and 
seem  to  deny  the  general  impression  that  he  is  rash  and  im- 
petuous." 

The  nearer  the  spring  campaign  approached  the  more  earnest 
Colonel  Beaver  was  in  his  work  of  preparing  his  regiment  for 
its  part  in  the  great  struggle.  No  duty  was  left  undone  to 
make  its  discipline  perfect  and  its  spirit  admirable.  While  his 
heart  and  mind  were  all  absorbed  in  this  work  some  friends  at 
home  wrote  him  a  letter  taking  a  gloomy  view  of  the  future  of 
the  country.  A  few  days  before  the  army  moved  he  wrote  his 
mother: 

"I  do  not  despair  of  my  country's  future.  God  is  indeed 
trying  us  with  fire,  but  it  is  the  fire  which  purifies,  and  if  the 
nation  comes  out  of  the  crucible  refined,  purified,  sanctified, 
what  are  thousands  of  lives  and  millions  of  treasure  compared 
with  the  new  birth.  Oh,  mother,  if  my  life  can  atone  for  any 
national  evil ;  if  I  were  satisfied  that  the  result  of  this  struggle 
is  to  be  union,  purity,  liberty,  how  gladly  I  would  resign  life! 
What  is  life  that  it  should  weigh  in  the  balance  against  such  vast, 
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stupendous  results?  What  is  death  that  we  should  shudder, 
when  behind  it  there  arises  such  an  effulgence  of  brightness  and 
glory?  I  have  no  fear  for  the  result  in  God's  own  good  time 
and  in  his  own  right  way — I  am  therefore  resigned.  It  seems 
like  doubting  God  to  hesitate  for  an  instant.  I  never  doubt. 
I  have  therefore  no  anxious  thoughts  as  to  the  future.  What- 
ever that  future  is  will  be  right;  God  does  not  go  backward. 
Forward  is  the  watchword  of  the  creation  of  the  universe — of 
nations  as  well  as  of  armies.  What  a  privilege  to  live  when 
progress,  civilization  and  universal  liberty  are  making  such 
colossal  strides;  when  ignorance,  superstition,  slavery  and 
wrong  shrink  back  to  their  native  darkness  before  the  rising 
day.7' 

Even  while  this  eloquent  and  patriotic  letter  was  being 
penned,  Hooker  was  preparing  to  cross  the  Rappahannock. 
On  the  27th  of  April  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-eighth  took 
its  place  in  the  Second  corps  and  moved  forward  for  its  first 
baptism  of  blood.  Three  days  later  it  crossed  the  river  at 
United  States  ford,  and,  marching  until  midnight,  came  to  a 
halt  at  the  White  House  on  the  west  of  Chancellorsville. 


XII. 

WOUNDED    AT   CHANCELLORSVILLE. 

General  Hooker's  army  lay  on  the  left  and  rear  of  Gen- 
eral Lee's  position  at  Fredericksburg  in  a  broad  flat  V,  whose 
apex  was  at  Chancellorsville,  with  one  arm  made  up  in  part  of 
the  Sixth  and  Eleventh  corps,  stretching  north  to  the  river,  and 
the  other  nearly  east  and  west,  facing  towards  Fredericksburg, 
made  up  of  the  Second  corps  with  the  Twelfth  on  its  right.  To 
reach  the  apex  of  the  V,  where  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty- 
eighth  regiment  lay,  "  marched  until  about  11  p.  M.,"  says  a 
brief  entry  in  Colonel  Beaver's  diary.  At  the  close  of  the 
march,  the  regiment  stood  in  the  tangled  thicket  which  made 
the  fight  at  Chancellorsville  a  scramble  in  the  woods.  It  is 
eighteen  years  since;  but  unconscious  acts  born  of  character 
live  long,  and  the  commander  of  a  regiment  lying  hard  by  still 
tells  of  hearing  in  the  dark  the  tread  of  an  infantry  regiment, 
the  rustle  of  the  column  and  then  a  shrill  voice,  "  Battalion  halt, 
right  dress,"  and  a  sense  of  soldierly  admiration  came  over  him 
as  he  thought  of  the  discipline  which  corrected  an  alignment 
after  a  fatiguing  march  in  the  dense  darkness  of  a  Virginia 
thicket.  In  the  next  day's  fight  it  was  the  fortune  of  the  regi- 
ment to  share  in  each  detail  the  wider  fortunes  of  the  army. 
Shoved  forward  Thursday  night,  withdrawn  from  the  tangled 
thickets  beyond  Chancellorsville  to  the  open  spaces  about  the 
hamlet  on  Saturday  when  Lee  began  to  feel  the  position  of 
his  enemy,  shelled  all  day  behind  the  abatis,  hastily  felled  to 
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defend  the  apex  of  Hooker's  position  during  the  cannonade, 
which  was  concealing  the  swift  march  of  Stonewall  Jackson 
around  the  Federal  position,  and  at  daybreak  called  out  of  the 
intrenched  position,  in  which  it  was  awaiting  an  attack  from" 
the  front,  to  stem  in  the  open  field  the  advance  of  a  Confederate 
force  which  had  gained  the  rear  of  the  Federal  army  and  was 
threatening  its  communications  with  the  river.  This  was  Chan- 
cellorsville  in  brief.  This  in  brief  was  the  experience  of  Gen- 
eral Beaver's  regiment. 

Through  the  winter  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-eighth  regi- 
ment had  caught  the  attention  of  General  Hooker.  He  had  pre- 
dicted to  Governor  Curtin  that  its  commander  would  become  a 
major-general  before  the  war  was  over,  and  Colonel  Beaver,  writ- 
ing of  the  high  praise  to  his  mother,  said,  with  a  soldier's  spirit: 
"  I  don't  attach  any  importance  to  the  remark  itself,  and  do 
not  mention  it  in  a  spirit  of  boasting.  It  shows  one  thing, 
however,  that  I  have  the  confidence  of  my  superiors:  after  the 
approval  of  my  own  conscience  that  is  what  I  most  prize." 
In  the  gray  of  the  ill-fated  Sunday  which  was  to  end  his  com- 
mand of  the  army,  Hooker  rode  into  the  lines  of  the  regiment 
as  he  passed  hither  and  thither,  at  the  head  of  his  staff,  rally- 
ing his  command,  regiment  by  regiment,  along  the  new  front 
which  the  crushing  defeat  of  Saturday  made  necessary  if  a 
great  army,  its  guns,  its  stores  and  its  trains  were  to  be  saved. 
Jackson  had  passed  around  the  Federal  force,  struck  its  right 
wing  as  night  fell,  rolled  up  the  Eleventh  corps,  passed  on 
over  its  camp  and  its  guns,  pushed  the  Sixth  corps  back  half  a 
mile,  and  at  midnight,  when  the  rebel  commander  was  carried 
to  the  rear,  shot  down  in  hie  incautious  approach  to  his  own 
men,  the  two  armies  lay  in  a  long,  jagged  involved  line  rolled 
together,  lapping  and  crossing,  waiting  for  light  to  unravel  the 
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bloody  skein  of  blue  and  gray.  To  straighten  this  line,  to 
hold  its  salients,  to  extend  from  Chancellorsville  to  the  river  a 
new  line  of  steel  behind  which  the  shattered  army  might  re- 
form and  retreat  in  safety,  was  the  work  of  the  early  twilight 
of  the  rainy  May  morning. 

"What  regiment  is  this?"  shouted  Hooker,  as  he  met  a 
regiment  moving  early  Sunday  morning  from  the  abatis  where 
the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-eighth  Pennsylvania  had  been 
lying  all  night  waiting  for  an  attack  from  the  front,  but  hearing 
the  morning  cannonade  and  the  rattle  of  small  arms,  which 
spoke  of  General  Stuart's  early  advance  upon  the  national  right 
and  rear  to  carry  out  Stonewall  Jackson's  plan  to  turn  our 
right  flank. 

"  The  One  Hundred  and  Forty-eighth  Pennsylvania/'  said 
Colonel  Beaver,  coming  forward. 

With  Meagher's  Irish  brigade,  which  had  been  away  on 
detached  service,  General  Hancock  had  put  Colonel  Beaver's 
regiment  and  the  rest  of  General  Caldwell's  brigade  under 
General  Hooker's  direct  orders.  A  question  more  as  to 
the  brigade  and  General  Hooker  turned  to  direct  the  regi- 
ment on  its  way.  It  was  one  of  those  rare  moments  in 
the  crisis  and  confusion  of  a  great  battle,  when  the  commander 
of  a  great  army  picks  up  a  single  regiment  and  guides  its  move- 
ments. Filing  out  along  the  road,  leaving  behind  the  advanc- 
ing line  of  the  enemy,  facing  tow;:'  Is  the  new  danger,  rebel 
shot  from  front  and  rear  flying  over  their  heads,  the  regiment 
followed  Hooker's  white  horse.  The  broad  flat  V  of  Saturday 
had  been  pushed  together  until,  on  this  Sunday  morning,  its 
lines  lay  half  a  mile  apart.  Ten  minutes  of  double-quick  and 
the  regiment  poured  into  a  sloping,  open  field  which  lost  itself 
in  a  wood  that  crowned  an  elevation,  from  behind  and  about 
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which  were  coming  the  puffs  of  rifle-shot  and  rings  of  artillery 
firing. 

"There  is  your  work,  Colonel:  occupy  that  wood/'  said 
Hooker,  pointing  up  the  slope  lying  clean  out  of  the  Union 
lines  with  the  road  that  led  to  a  needed  ford  winding  about  it. 

"Hadn't  I  better  throw  out  a  skirmish  line,  General?"  said 
Colonel  Beaver,  as  he  looked  at  the  distant  point  on  which  he  was 
asked  to  flin^;  his  regiment. 

"Wait  for  nothing,"  said  General  Hooker,  as  he  turned  to 
seek  another  part  of  the  field  :  "  everything  depends  on  holding 
those  woods." 

Pushing  out  his  regiment  by  the  right  oblique,  Colonel  Beaver 
led  it  into  the  woods  to  find  them  already  full  of  rebel  troops, 
with  whom  an  engagement  began  at  close  range.  The  fight  had 
barely  opened  when  a  volley  enfiladed  the  exposed  regiment 
pushed  into  the  jaws  of  the  rebel  advance.  Turning  to  bend 
the  line  of  his  regiment  as  a  swordsman  parries  a  blow,  and  he 
fell  hit  hard  below  the  waistband.  He  looked  down  to  see  a 
great  hole  torn  across  the  rows  of  buttons  on  his  blue  uniform. 
At  such  minutes  men  face  the  responsibilities  of  life  in  the 
full  belief  that  the  moments  left  are  few.  A  group  gathered 
around  him  as  he  turned  himself  over,  and  a  relief  party  was 
organized   to  carry  him  to  the  rear. 

"Go  to  your  places,"  said  Colonel  Beaver:  "it  will  be  time 
enough  to   bury  the  dead  when  the  battle  is  over." 

Neither  he  nor  the  men  about  him  doubted  that  the  great 
rent  was  torn  by  a  mortal  wound.  An  hour  later,  looking 
up  from  the  amputating  table  on  which  he  had  been  laid, 
he  saw  a  look  of  relief  come  over  his  surgeon's  face,  Dr.  George 
L.  Potter,  of  Bellefonte,  at  the  discovery  that  a  gutta-percha 
pencil  in  the  path  of  the   ball  had  turned  its  course,  and  the 
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bullet  bad  ploughed  through  the  fleshy  part  of  the  abdomen 
only.  The  pencil  had  smashed  to  atoms;  but  through  one  of 
the  chances  to  which  brave  men  owe  their  lives,  the  bullet 
which  had  torn  its  way  through  coat  and  sash  had  spared  his 
life.  He  had  been  dragged  from  the  field  stretched  on  a  blan- 
ket,  the  beginning  of  a  long  trip  which  took  him  to  Washing- 
ton and  at  last  home  to  Bellefonte,  which  he  left  in  July  to 
report  for  duty  at  Harrisburg,  his  wound  still  open.  His 
regiment  remained  all  day  in  the  patch  of  woods  where  he  left 
them,  swaying  back  and  forth  in  the  fortunes  of  a  heavy  fight; 
but  holding  the  ground  on  which  the  safety  of  the  retreating 
army  hung,  until,  late  in  the  day,  it  was  withdrawn  with  a 
heavy  loss  of  twenty-five  men  killed  and  seven  officers  and 
ninety-three  enlisted  men  wounded,  Almost  all  this  loss  fell 
upon  Companies  C  and  D.  One  of  them  went  into  the  fight 
with  sixty-four  muskets,  the  other  with  sixty.  The  roll-call 
after  the  battle  showed  that  one  of  these  companies  had  lost 
fifty  men  and  the  other  fifty-one,  and  neither  had  a  commis- 
sioned officer  left.  The  regiment  held  its  own  all  day,  and  its 
colonel  won  in  his  first  engagement  the  high  commendation 
which  he  never  failed  to  receive  in  every  successive  action. 
Said  General  Caldwell  in  his  official  report  on  the  operations 
of  his  brigade: 

"  Colonel  Beaver,  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-eighth  Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers,  deserves  the  highest  praise  for  the  discipline 
and  efficiency  which  he  has  secured  in  his  regiment.  To  him 
belongs  almost  exclusively  the  praise  that  his  men,  in  their  first 
battle,  did  their  work  so  handsomely.  He  was  unfortunately 
wounded  severely  at  the  first  fire,  and  was  borne  from  the  field 
before  he  could  see  the  heroism  of  his  men." 
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ORGANIZING   TROOPS    FROM    A    SICK-BED. 

Colonel  Beaver's  ugly  wound  was  yet  unhealed  when  the 
President  called  for  120,000  emergency  men  to  drive  Lee's 
army  out  of  Pennsylvania.  Governor  Curtin  echoed  the  call, 
and  the  world  knows  how  Pennsylvania  responded  to  it.  Col- 
onel Beaver,  aroused  once  more  by  his  controlling  sense  of 
duty,  anxious  to  rejoin  his  regiment,  started  for  the  front. 
Arriving  at  Harrisburg,  the  surgeons  advised  him  by  no  means 
to  attempt  to  rejoin  his  regiment.  But  he  could  not  remain 
inactive,  contributing  nothing  to  the  defence  of  his  State  in 
such  a  crisis,  and  he  at  once,  although  on  leave  and  sick,  re- 
ported to  General  Couch,  commandite;-  the  Department  of  the 
Susquehanna,  who  immediately  placed  the  invalid  colonel  on 
his  staff.  The  next  day  Colonel  Beaver  was  made  comman- 
dant of  Camp  Curtin,  "a  position,"  he  wrote,  "of  much  vexa- 
tious toil.  The  militia  force  here  is  immense  and  untamed.  I 
have  never  seen  anything  equal  to  it.  I  i'eel  so  much  better 
now  that  I  shall  ask  to  be  relieved  in  a  few  days,  and  will  then 
join  my  regiment." 

The  work  of  organization  went  on,  and  regiment  after  regi- 
ment was  pushed  forward  as  fast  as  intelligent  activity  and 
patriotic  zeal  could  bring  some  show  of  military  order  out  of  a 
chaotic  mass. 

By  June  27,  he  was  able  to  mount  his  horse  for  the  first  time 
since  Chancel lorsville,  and  this  fact  he  notes  in  his  correspond- 
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ence  with  great  satisfaction.  Hastening  to  send  the  good  news 
to  his  mother  on  the  same  day,  he  says : 

"If  General  Couch  will  relieve  me  I  will  try  to  join  my 
regiment  this  week.  I  asked  him  to  relieve  me  on  Friday,  so 
that  I  could  go  up  home  to  spend  Sabbath,  and  go  from  there 
to  the  regiment.  But  he  thought  I  could  still  be  of  service 
here,  and  desired  me  to  stay.  So  long  as  he  is  of  that  opinion 
I  will  remain  here.  A  few  days  will  clear  our  camp  entirely,  I 
hope,  and  then  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  keeping  me." 

Neither  his  own  hurt  nor  the  engrossing  duties  of  the  camp 
made  Colonel  Beaver  less  solicitous  of  the  welfare  of  his  rein- 
ment,  or  less  anxious  to  be  with  it.  On  the  3d  of  July,  when 
Gettysburg  was  at  its  height,  he  wrote  to  his  mother: 

"The  news  from  the  army  of  General  Meade  is  not  definite. 
I  hope  for  the  best,  however.  The  day  and  the  rain  are  advan- 
tageous for  us.  God  help  our  brave  men  !  The  battle  of  the 
war  has  been  or  is  now  being  fought.  I  feel  much  more  excited 
and  nervous  at  this  distance  from  the  scene  of  conflict  than  if  I 
were  in  range  of  the  enemy's  guns.  Our  division  has  been 
engaged,  I  think.  I  am  all  anxiety  to  hear  from  my  brave 
l-oys." 

The  wound  was  nearly  healed,  the  exigency  which  had  de- 
tained him  at  Camp  Curtin  had  passed,  and  his  request  to  be 
allowed  to  join  his  regiment  was  at  last  granted  in  these  highly 
complimentary  terms: 

"  Headquarters,  Department  of  the   Susquehanna, 

"July  Ibth,  1863. 
"  Special  Orders  No.  35.  [EXTRACT.] 

"  12.  — Colonel  James  A.  Beaver,  One  Hundred  and 
Forty-eighth  regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  acting  Aide- 
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de-Camp  and  Commandant  at  Camp  Curtin,  at  his  own  request 
is  hereby  relieved  from  duty  in  this  Department. 

"The  Maj or- General  commanding  tenders  his  thanks  to  Co]-, 
onel  Beaver  for  the  important  service  rendered  him  in  the 
organization  of  the  troops,  which  were  hurried  to  the  Capitol 
and  placed  under  his  command  at  Camp  Curtin,  notwithstand- 
ing lie  was  absent  on  leave  in  this  Department,  on  account  of 
wounds  received  in  battle.  The  zeal  and  energy  he  manifested  in 
the  cause  is  worthy  of  emulation. 

"By  command  of  Major-General  Couch. 

"John  S.  Schultze,  Assistant  Adjutant- General. 

"  Colonel  James  A.  Beaver." 


The  nature  and  brilliantly  Successful  discharge  of  this  im- 
portant duty  also  drew  from  the  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth the  highest  commendation.  And  General  Couch,  nine- 
teen years  after,  volunteers  this  testimonial  to  the  zeal,  ability, 
and  efficiency  of  the  young  officer,  and  his  conspicuous  services 
in  behalf  of  his  State  and  his  country  : 


"Norwalk,  Connecticut,  May  Idth,  1882. 

"Dear  Sir: — When  Governor  Curtin,  in  June  of  1863, 
made  his  call  for  men  to  hurry  to  Harrisburg,  and  organize  in 
defence  of  their  homes  against  Lee's  advancing  army,  General, 
then  Colonel,  James  A.  Beaver,  was  among  the  first  who  pre- 
sented themselves  for  service. 

"  His  previous  good  record  and  sterling  character  induced  me 
at  once  to  place  him  upon  my  staff,  where  he  showed  so  much 
ability  that  upon  the  re-establishment  of  Camp  Curtin,  near  the 
Capitol,  he  was  selected  as  one  possessing  the  necessary  qualifi- 
cations for  the  trying  position  of  commandant.  Moreover  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him  was  not  misplaced,  he  earning  the 
gratitude  of  all  for  the  way  in  which  he  applied  common  sense 
to  strict  soldierly  duties.     In  other  words  he  was  a  soldier  who 
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could  be  trusted  morning,  noon,  and  night.     I  could  not  add 
to  that  if  I  should  write  a  whole  week. 

"  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  absence  of*  notes  prevents  me  from 
going  more  into  the  detail  of  General  Beaver's  career  during  the 
invasion.  "I  am,  most  respectfully, 

"  D.  N.  Couch, 

"  Major-General,  etc.,  etc." 
5 


XIV. 

THE   ONE    HUNDRED   AND    FORTY-EIGHTH    AT   GETTYSBURG. 

The  first  day's  fight  at  Gettysburg  resulted  in  disaster  to 
the  Union  troops.  Lee  had  flung  a  strong  force  upon  the  First 
and  Eleventh  corps;  and,  when  nightfall  put  a  stop  to  the 
fighting,  there  was  doubt  and  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the 
battle  would  be  renewed,  and  if  so,  when  and  where.  The 
Second  corps  had  made  a  forced  march  from  Virginia,  by  way 
of  Acquia  creek,  and  a  little  after  nightfall  bivouacked  about 
two  miles  beyond  Round  Top,  within  hearing  of  the  picket 
firing  along  Reynold's  and  Howard's  lines. 

Day  was  just  dawning  on  the  2d  of  July  (and  the  second  of 
the  "  Waterloo  of  the  rebellion  ")  when  the  Second  corps 
marched  from  behind  Round  Top  around  to  the  Taney  town 
road  between  Round  Top  and  Cemetery  Hill,  where  it  waited 
to  be  called  into  battle.  In  the  evening,  after  the  first  day's 
fight,  Lee  had  determined  against  Longstreet's  advice  to  strike 
Meade  "  between  the  eyes,"  as  he  expressed  it,  and  risk  the 
fate  of  the  Confederacy  upon  the  field  of  Gettysburg.  Early 
the  next  morning  Longstreet  put  his  corps  into  position,  and  in 
the  early  afternoon  swept  down  upon  Sickles,  who  commanded 
the  Third  corps  that  he  had  put  into  position  along  the  high 
ground  between  the  Emmettsburg  road  and  Round  Top.  Byi 
three  o'clock  Sickles  was  engnged  all  along  his  line.  Meadei 
soon  after  rode  over  the  field  and  saw  that  Sickles  needed 
more  troops  and  more  guns.  He  was  covering  a  distance  of 
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a  mile  or  more  with  a  single  corps,  and  it  left  a  thin  line 
of  infantry  that  might  easily  be  broken.  Sickles'  reliance 
was  on  his  artillery,  of  which  he  had  sixty  pieces.  He  sent 
to  Hunt,  chief  of  artillery,  for  forty  more,  and  Meade,  as  he 
rode  from  the  field,  said  lie  would  send  up  Sykes  with  the 
Fifth  corps,  and  if  he  was  sorely  pressed,  the  ever-ready  Han- 
cock would  come  to  his  aid.  Soon  after  Meade  left  the  field, 
Longstreet  made  a  furious  assault  upon  the  right  and  left  of 
Sickles'  line.  He  struck  the  right  at  the  peach  orchard,  and 
the  left  in  the  wheat  field  near  the  Devil's  Den.  The  terrific 
fighting  at  these  points  has  made  these  two  fields  household 
words  throughout  the  nation. 

In  the  peach  orchard  it  was  often  a  hand-to-hand  conflict. 
It  was  fought  over  and  over  again.  First  one  side  would  gain 
a  slight  advantage,  and  the  other  with  a  rush  would  push  them 
back  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  In  the  wheat  field  the  fight- 
ing was  no  less  desperate.  Both  had  been  fought  over  and  over 
again,  and  the  Union  line  was  giving  way.  Sykes  did  not  get 
up  promptly,  and  Sickles  asked  Hancock  for  help.  The  re- 
sponse was  prompt,  and  the  service  valuable.  The  Second 
corps  moved  forward  rapidly  from  its  position,  and  struck  the 
enemy's  line  near  the  wheat  field.  Brooke's  brigade,  in  which 
the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-eighth  occupied  a  conspicuous 
place,  was  in  the  line  of  battle,  and  in  the  fighting  late  in  the 
afternoon  took  a  most  important  part.  Hancock's  reports, 
speaking  of  the  work  of  Brooke's  brigade,  said  : 

"  The  Fourth  brigade,  General  John  R.  Brooke  commanding, 
was  afterwards  directed  to  advance  to  relieve  the  First  brigade, 
which  was  hard  pressed.  With  his  accustomed  gallantry  and 
energy,  Brooke  pushed  his  line  further  to  the  front  than  any 
other  of  our  troops  advanced  during  the  battle,  and  gained  a 
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position  impregnable  from  an  attack  in   his  front,  and  of  great 
tactical  importance.     Brooke  himself  was  slightly  wounded." 

In  Brooke's  brilliant  achievements  the  One  Hundred  and 
Forty-eighth  took  an  honorable  part.  When  the  brigade  was 
first  moved  forward  there  was  great  need  of  troops  at  the 
front.  It  was  in  such  position  that  its  formation  could  not  be 
corrected,  and  some  of  the  regiments  were  badly  mixed  up: 
especially  was  this  true  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-eighth. 
It  marched  left  in  front  with  its  flanks  next  the  colors,  and 
otherwise  out  of  military  order;  but  this  did  not  mar  its  sol- 
dierly bearing,  or  prevent  its  efficient  service  on  the  field. 

It  was  called  into  action  at  a  critical  moment.  Ward  had 
been  driven  from  the  Devil's  Den.  Webb,  whom  Sickles  had 
let  Warren  have  to  help  hold  Round  Top,  had  been  killed,  and 
the  enemy  was  gaining  a  substantial  advantage  on  the  left  of 
our  position  toward  Round  Top.  Into  the  wheat  field  and  the 
woods  beyond  it  Brooke's  brigade,  with  the  One  Hundred  and 
Forty-eighth,  pushed  its  way.  Before  it  had  reached  the  woods, 
Lieutenant  John  A.  Bayard  was  killed.  Just  as  the  forest  was 
gained  Captain  R.  M.  Forster,  one  of  the  best  officers  in  the 
regiment,  was  shot  dead,  and  numbers  of  the  men  had  fallen  in 
the  charge.  A  singular  fatality  attended  the  company  that 
Captain  Forster  commanded.  It  lost  in  the  war  seven  com- 
missioned officers,  shot  dead  upon  the  battle-field.  A  record  of 
casualties  greater  than  that  of  any  other  company  Pennsylvania 
sent  out  to  help  preserve  the  Union.  Over  the  wheat  field  and 
far  into  the  woods  it  fought,  over  the  same  ground  where  Col- 
onel Edward  Cross,  of  the  Fifth  New  Hampshire,  was  killed. 
He  was  an  eccentric  character,  but  a  fine  soldier.  He  never  i 
knew  fear,  and  was  noted  for  his  audacious  bravery.  He  com- 
manded the  first  brigade  at  Gettysburg,  and  made  his  share  of 
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that  fight  for  promotion.  Just  as  lie  was  advancing  to  the 
attack,  Hancock  said  : 

"Cross,  this  is  your  chance  for  promotion." 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply,  as  he  drew  a  red  handkerchief  about 
his  head  ;  "  this  is  my  last  day,  General.  I'll  have  a  star  or  a 
coffin  to-day  !  " 

Late  in  the  day  there  was  an  incident  that  forcibly  illustrated 
the  discipline  and  the  bravery  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty- 
eighth.  The  brigade  was  withdrawn  from  the  timber,  after  it 
had  gained  its  advanced  position,  and  in  the  hurry  the  regiment 
got  divided,  and  one  battalion  was  left  in  the  woods.  It  stayed 
there,  and  went  on  with  its  work  as  though  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. It  had  had  no  orders  to  retire,  and  its  colonel  had 
taught  it  never  to  leave  the  field  without  orders,  unless  it  had 
to.  Late  in  the  evening  an  officer  of  rank  went  in,  relieved  it, 
and  it  rejoined  the  regiment. 

The  whole  regiment  lost  heavily  in  this  battle,  as  it  did  upon 
every  field  where  it  was  engaged.  It  gave,  however,  another 
striking  evidence  of  its  careful  discipline  and  efficiency,  and 
that,  too,  upon  the  soil  of  its  own  State.  If  the  faithful  history 
of  this  organization  shall  some  day  be  written,  the  part  it  took 
at  Gettysburg  will  form  one  of  its  best  chapters. 

The  colonel,  who  had  made  it  from  the  rough  to  be  such  a 
perfect  machine  of  war,  was,  when  the  battle  was  hottest,  at 
Harrisburg,  still  suffering  from  the  wound  received  at  Chancel- 
lorsville.  He  was  almost  within  earshot  of  the  musketry  firing, 
and  his  heart  was  with  his  men.  In  a  letter  to  his  mother  that 
evening  he  gives  vent  to  the  wish  of  his  heart  as  follows: 

"  Oh,  how  I  wish  I  was  with  my  brave  boys ! " 


XV. 

SAVING   THE   WAGON-TRAIN   AT   AUBURN    MILLS. 

"As  long  as  you  have  a  man  left,  hold  the  brow  of  the  hill 
above  the  road  until  the  wagon-train  passes!"  This  imperative 
order  was  given  by  General  G.  K.  Warren,  who  was  then  com- 
manding the  Second  corps,  to  Colonel  Beaver,  of  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Forty-eighth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  who  was  at 
the  moment  corps  officer  of  the  day.  All  day  on  the  14th  of 
October,  1863,  there  was  considerable  of  commotion  and  hasty 
movement  in  the  camp  of  the  Second  corps,  and  the  events  of 
the  day  furnish  the  theme  of  this  chapter.  Engagements  began 
early  in  the  day,  and  just  before  the  order  above  quoted  was 
given,  and  lasted  until  nightfall.  The  battle  of  Bristow  Station 
followed  the  attack  upon  our  army  at  Auburn  Mills,  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day  ;  and  altogether  it  must  be  said  that 
the  14th  of,  October  was  a  busy  day  for  the  army  even  in  those 
busy  and  stirring  times. 

The  Second  corps  was  at  this  time  covering  the  rear  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  in  the  retrograde  movement  which  brought 
Meade's  army  from  its  position  beyond  Culpeper  Court-House 
to  within  a  few  miles  of  Washington.  Early  on  the  morning 
of  the  14th  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-eighth  Pennsylvania, 
and,  indeed,  a  good  part  of  the  Second  corps,  had  its  break- 
fast spoiled,  while  the  coffee  was  yet  boiling,  by  shells  from  the 
guns  of  the  enemy,  which  were  dropped  into  the  camp  before 
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they  were  aware  of  his  approach.  During  the  night  the  Con- 
federate cavalry  had,  by  a  rapid  movement,  passed  between  the 
Second  corps  and  the  rest  of  the  Union  army,  and  at  this  early 
hour  served  notice  of  the  fact  upon  General  Warren.  The 
Second  corps  was  in  bivouac  upon  a  bold  hill,  at  the  foot  of 
which  ran  Cedar  run,  a  stream  of  considerable  size,  which  was 
crossed  by  the  road  leading  to  Warrenton.  The  unseemly  in- 
terruption was  entirely  unexpected,  but  it  did  not  wholly  partake 
of  the  nature  of  a  surprise,  for  the  bivouacked  force  lost  nothing 
but  its  breakfast.  For  this  reason  the  boys  of  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Forty-eighth  named  the  place  and  the  engagement 
which  followed  "Coffee  Hill,"  but  the  official  reports  give  it  as 
Auburn  Hill  or  Auburn  Mills., 

The  incidents  which  followed  the  announcement,  that  the 
enemy  was  within  easy  artillery  reach,  gave  the  One  Hundred 
and  Forty-eighth  some  license  to  give  the  place  a  name  suited 
to  their  experience  upon  the  hill  overlooking  the  scenes  follow- 
ing the  first  call  to  arms  that  morning. 

Colonel  Beaver  being  corps  officer  of  the  day,  had  command 
of  the  picket  line  which  first  and  last  met  the  advance  of  the 
Confederate  column.  His  duty  was  delicate  and  hazardous,  for 
the  enemy  was  after  the  wagon  and  ammunition  trains,  which 
were  altogether  too  near  his  grasp  for  safety.  At  the  first 
warning  of  danger  General  Warren  was  upon  the  field,  and,  in 
addition  to  the  force  already  at  the  disposal  of  the  commander 
of  the  outposts,  he  added  a  heavy  detail  of  infantry  and  cav- 
alry, that  he  might  hold  the  road  until  the  wagons  had  passed, 
after  he  (Warren)  had  withdrawn  the  main  body  of  the  troops. 
Warren  deemed  it  all-important  that  Colonel  Beaver  should 
hold  the  hill  above  the  Warrenton  road,  and  so  gave  the  order 
which  opens  this  chapter. 
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Colonel  Beaver  obeyed  his  orders  to  the  letter,  difficult  as 
they  were.  Before  he  withdrew  his  infantry  pickets  he  saw  the 
Confederates  steal  down  a  stone  fence  and  take  possession  of  the 
only  ford  on  the  stream,  which  he  must  cross  to  regain  his 
corps,  and  yet  he  held  the  hill  and  kept  his  infantry  force  with 
the  cavalry  until  every  wagon  had  passed  and  was  safe.  The 
result  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  General  Warren's  order,  and 
he  thanked  the  young  colonel  for  the  manner  of  its  execution. 
Some  time  after  the  event,  writing  of  Colonel  Beaver's  work 
that  morning,  he  said  : 

"It  was  one  of  the  finest  exhibitions  of  skirmish  line  fighting 
and  manoeuvre  I  ever  saw." 

Colonel  Beaver's  greatest  peril  came  after  he  had  so  admir- 
ably handled  the  troops  at  his  command  on  the  hill,  and  saved 
the  wagon-train.  The  enemy  had  taken  the  only  ford  on  the 
creek,  while  he  was  holding  the  hill,  and  there  was  no  alterna- 
tive left  for  him  except  to  take  to  the  stream  wherever  his 
troops  could  get  into  it,  and  riin  chances  of  getting  across. 
He  therefore  pushed  his  men  into  the  creek  wherever  they  could 
get  in.  It  was  a  scramble  for  safety  under  fire,  but  he  got 
them  all  over,  formed  on  the  other  side,  and  marched  diagonally 
across  the  country,  and  joined  the  main  body  of  troops  while 
the  bullets  of  the  enemy  were  still  dropping  all  around.  He 
narrowly  escaped  death  during  this  combat  with  the  advancing 
Confederates.  Besides  the  perils  already  related,  once,  while  in 
advance  of  his  picket  line  trying  to  sight  the  position  and 
movements  of  the  enemy,  a  ball  from  a  sharpshooter's  rifle 
pierced  his  saddle,  and  another  destroyed  the  canteen  which 
swung  from  his  shoulder. 

The  same  afternoon  the  Battle  of  Bristow  Station  was  fought, 
which  he,  as  well  as  many  other  officers  who  took  a  part  in  it, 
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pronounce  the  shortest,  sharpest,  and  cleanest  fight  of  the  war. 
Fighting  Alexander  Hayes  and  General  Alexander  S.  Webb, 
with  their  divisions,  did  most  of  the  work:  the  rest  of  the  corps 
not  being  severely  engaged. 

Colonel  Beaver  seems  to  have  impressed  General  Warren  as 
readily  as  he  did  Hancock  with  his  soldierly  qualities,  for,  al- 
though he  was  in  command  of  the  Second  corps  but  a  short 
time,  he  takes  the  following  method  of  recording  his  apprecia- 
tion not  only  of  the  services  specially  referred  to  here,  but  of  his 
general  conspicuous  ability  as  a  soldier: 

"  Engineer  Office,  United  States  Army, 

"Newport,  Rhode  Island,  May  6,  1882. 
"My  Dear  Sir: — *  *  *  *  During  the  autumn  cam- 
paign in  1863,  while  I  commanded  the  Second  army  corps,  I 
became  very  thoroughly  acquainted  with  General  James  A. 
Beaver  as  a  soldier,  and  I  regarded  him  as  having  no  superior, 
even  in  that  excellent  corps. 

"  His  command  was  kept  always  in  a  most  efficient  condition, 
and  directed  with  skill,  energy,  and  bravery — a  real  leader. 

"I    cannot    now    specify    incidents,    but    his    gallantry    was 
always  to  be  seen  wherever  the  enemy  was  met  in  battle. 
"Very  respectfully,  G.  K.  War  hen, 

"  Formerly  Major-General  of  volunteers, 

"  Commanding  Second  army  corps." 


XVI. 

AT   MINE   RUN. 

In  the  latter  part  of  November,  1863,  Meade  had  reoccupied 
the  position  he  had  left  when  making  his  retrograde  movement 
from  the  Rapidan  to  the  defences  about  Washington  in  October. 
There  had  been  but  little  of  interest  transpiring  during  the  two 
months  since  the  retreat  began,  the  time  being  principally  oc- 
cupied in  strengthening  the  army,  and  making  an  advance  to  the 
position  abandoned  in  the  early  fall.  When  Meade  settled  down 
with  his  army  about  Culpeper  Court-House  the  second  time,  it 
was  thought  that  there  would  be  no  more  forward  movements 
until  spring.  Lee  was  in  an  intrenched  position  along  Mine 
Run,  which  empties  into  the  Rapidan  below  Kelly's  ford.  He 
had  selected  a  very  advantageous  position,  and  like  Meade  was 
preparing  to  pass  the  winter  in  strengthening  his  army,  and  pre- 
paring it  for  the  labors  of  the  spring  campaign.  While  the 
two  armies  lay  thus  inactive,  the  information  was  brought  to 
Meade  that  Hill's  corps  had  been  separated  from  Lee's  forces 
along  Mine  Run,  and  sent  down  to  the  Orange  and  Alexandria 
railroad  several  miles  distant.  He  instantly  conceived  the  idea 
of  moving  rapidly  upon  Lee's  position  with  a  heavy  force,  con- 
centrating it  at  a  given  point  near  the  Confederate  works,  and 
throwing  his  entire  command  upon  Ewell's  corps,  and  destroy- 
ing it  before  Hill  could  be  brought  up,  and  then  attacking  Hill 
in  turn.  In  accordance  with  this  plan  he  crossed  the  Rapidan 
at  Germannaford  and  Jacob's  Mills,  on  the  26  th  of  November. 
(74) 
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He  took  the  First,  Second,  Third,  Fifth  and  Sixth  corps.  1 
old  Second  corps  crossed  at  Germanna  ford,  and  always  in  the 
front  when  hard  work  was  to  be  done,  was  the  one  selected  to 
make  the  assault  upon  E well's  corps,  which  was  posted  in  heavy 
intrenchments  along  Mine  Run.  The  Third  coips  was  to  move 
l>y  a  different  route,  and  all  the  forces  were  to  be  centred  at 
Robinson's  tavern,  not  far  from  Lee's  position. 

An  important  part  of  General  Meade's  well-laid  plans  mis- 
carried, and  a  portion  of  his  force  unintentionally  became  en- 
gaged with  a  part  of  E well's  corps,  which  revealed  Meade's 
operations,  and  gave  Lee  ample  time  to  get  the  whole  of  Hill's 
corps  into  his  fortified  position  before  Meade  was  ready  to  make 
the  attack.  This  unfortunate  occurrence  destroyed  all  chances 
of  success.  But  that  night  the  army  went  into  position,  with 
the  Second  corps  in  the  advance  to  bring  on  the  assault.  The 
evening  before  the  attack  was  to  be  made  General  Meade  sum- 
moned to  his  headquarters  all  of  his  general  officers,  and  ex- 
jplained  to  them   in   great  detail   his  plan  of  battle.     Warren, 

ijwith  the  bulk  of  the  army,  was  to  make  the  assault  at  eight 
b'clock  the  next  morning.  An  hour  later  Sedgwick  was  to 
ittack  Lee  on  the  flank.  General  Meade  impressed  upon  his 
subordinate  officers  the  great  importance  of  the  movement  am 
ts  perils.  He  urged  upon  them  the  utmost  vigilance  and  heroic 
ndeavor  in  carrying  out  his  plans.  He  never  seemed  calmer 
«r  more  in  earnest  in  his  life. 

}||  The  scene  at  General  Warren's  headquarters  that  night,  after 
en  era  1  Meade  had  given  the  general  directions  of  the  move- 
ullfeent,  was  even   more  impressive  than  that  at  the  headquarters 
the  army.     He  was,  with  the  old  Second  corps  and  the  other 
oops  under  his  command,  to  make  the  assault,  and  had  sum- 
,||Oned  all  of  his  division  and  brigade  commanders,  and  many  of 
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his  regimental  officers,  to  hear  the  plans  and  details  of  the  attack. 
The  group  which  listened  to  his  words  and  scanned  the  map 
which  showed  the  positions  the  troops  were  to  occupy  in  the 
field,  was  very  large,  and  no  officer  left  the  council  without  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  what  was  expected  of  him  and  the  troops 
under  his  command.     Following  Meade's  su^ij-estion,  Warren 
urged  upon  all  his  officers  the  necessity  of  impressing  the  men 
with  the  necessities  and  extraordinary  dangers  of  the  hour.     He 
requested  that  each  regimental  commander  should  make  a  short 
address  to  his  men,  setting  forth   the   general's  desire  for  an 
extra  effort,  and  an  unusual  display  of  heroism.     The  morning 
dawned,  and  with  the  first  glow  of  the  breaking  day  the  troops 
were  astir,  and  preparing  for  the  day's  serious  business.     They 
were  not  far  from  Lee's  forces,  which  were   located  along  the 
banks  of  the  stream,  and  a  more  important  feature  of  the  enemy's  j 
strength  was  that  the  elevation  upon  which  the  fortifications  were  i 
located,  was  just  sloping  enough  to  give  them  easy  command  of  | 
every  inch  of  the  way   between  their  works  and   the  Union  I 
forces. 

Warren  had  ordered  the  troops  to  go  into  action  in  light 
marching  order.  Knapsacks  and  everything  else  were  to  be  ■» 
left  behind  that  would  impede  the  men  in  their  rush  upon  Lee's 
position.  Everything  had  been  disposed  according  to  his  plans. 
Colonel  Beaver  had  his  usual  conspicuous  place  in  the  line 
which  was  to  make  the  assault.  He  had  made  a  ringing  speech 
to  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-eighth,  recounting  the  perils  of 
the  assault,  and  urging  upon  the  men  the  necessity  of  making  j 
even  a  better  record  for  themselves  than  they  had  already! 
gained. 

"  Prominent  as  has  been  your  bravery  heretofore,"  said  heJ 
"let  the  work  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-eighth,  that  it 
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shall  do  this  day,  stand  out  as  the  boldest  and  the  best  while  it 
shall  be  in  the  service." 

No  man  in  the  command  but  that  recognized  the  hopelessness 
of  the  assault,  and  yet  none  but  were  ready  to  make  it.  Hun- 
dreds of  men,  while  waiting  for  the  advance  upon  the  enemy's 
impregnable  position  they  were  expected  to  assault,  gave  a  touch- 
ing evidence  of  their  devotion  to  the  cause,  and  eloquent  tribute 
to  their  bravery  by  tracing  their  names  upon  bits  of  paper,  and 
pinning  them  upon  their  blue  blouses,  that  when  the  record  of 
the  day's  bloody  business  was  done  their  names  might  not  be 
numbered  with  the  unknown  dead.  In  all  of  the  civil  war  there 
was  no  more  sublime  testimonial  of  the  fidelity  of  the  men  of 
the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  of  their  cool  preparation  for  death, 
than  while  preparing  for  this  assault  at  Mine  Run. 

Lee  had  taken  advantage  of  the  time  intervening  between 
his  first  information  of  Meade's  approach,  and  the  dawn  of  the 
morning  upon  which  the  attack  was  to  be  made,  to  strengthen  his 
position,  and  extend  and  fortify  his  lines.  All  night  his  pioneers 
had  been  employed  in  felling  pines,  and  making  the  position  be- 
yond the  low  marshy  ground  over  which  our  brave  men  would 
have  to  charge,  even  more  impregnable  than  when  our  troops  were 
placed  to  make  the  attack.  Besides,  the  enemy's  cavalry  were 
all  recalled  during  the  night,  and  placed  on  Warren's  right  flank, 
B  treadling  his  left  flank.  Just  before  eight  o'clock  General 
Warren  looked  over  the  situation,  and  saw  the  hopelessness  of 
I  attack  upon  Lee,  and  sent  word  to  General  Meade  that,  in 
his  judgment,  the  opportunity  for  him  to  assault  the  Confederates 
in  that  position  was  past.  Warren  took  the  responsibility  upon 
himself  to  suspend  operations,  and  early  informed  General 
Meade  of  this  action.  General  Meade  came  and  approved 
General  Warren's  course,  and  after  counselling  with  his  corps 
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and  division  commanders,  decided  to  withdraw  from  the  field. 
The  retrograde  movement  was  immediately  ordered,  Lee  making 
no  attempt  to  delay  or  impede  it,  and  on  the  6th  of  December 
Meade's  army  recrossed  the  Rapidan,  and  reoccupied  the  quar- 
ters which  had  been  left  along  the  Rapidan  and  about  Culpeper 
Court-House,  when  they  moved  for  Mine  Run. 

A  few  days  after  the  return  General  Beaver  wrote  his  mother 
in  reference  to  the  movement  and  its  failure,  in  which  he  paid 
a  high  tribute  to  General  Warren  and  General  Meade,  and 
thought  the  latter  had  shown  himself  a  great  general  by  aban- 
doning an  assault  upon  which  he  had  set  his  heart  when  he 
found  that  it  meant  a  useless  sacrifice  of  life.  "It  takes,"  said 
he,  "  moral  courage  of  a  high  order  for  a  general  to  retreat — 
only  physical  courage  to  fight." 


XVII. 

IN    WINTER    QUARTERS    AT   STEVENSBURG. 

More  than  a  year  of  hard  campaigning  had  left  its  ghastly 
mark  upon  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-eighth.  Familiar 
faces  were  missing  from  the  ranks.  Some  were  lying  in  hospi- 
tals nursing  their  wounds ;  some  had  now  honorable  discharge 
by  reason  of  permanent  disability;  and  some  had  gone  to  sleep 
amid  the  din  of  battle.  But  others  came  to  take  their  places, 
perhaps  to  share  their  fate.  Pennsylvania,  whose  zeal  never 
flagged  throughout  the  long  conflict,  looked  well  to  her  shattered 
regiments  in  the  field;  and  while  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty- 
eighth  was  in  winter  quarters  at  Stevensburg  in  the  winter  of 
1863  fresh  recruits  had  come  in  and  made  it  as  strong  as  when 
it  left  Camp  Curtin. 

The  new  camp  was  pleasantly  situated,  the  site  having  been 
chosen  with  regard  to  the  health  of  the  command.  The  weather 
was  intensely  cold,  with  little  promise  of  any  abatement  before 
spring,  and  Colonel  Beaver  went  to  work  at  once  to  put  up  huts 
and  provide  the  men  with  such  comfort  as  the  rough  regimen 
of  war  would  permit.  A  neat  little  chapel  was  erected,  and  in 
this  were  held  religious  exercises  and  the  regimental  school  for 
commissioned  and  non-commissioned  officers.  Great  interest 
was  shown  in  the  prayer-meetings  through  that  winter  of  prepa- 
ration for  the  hazardous  work  of  the  spring  campaign,  and  the 
effect  on  the  regiment  was  marked. 

The  school  was  a  feature  of  the  camp,  and  very  largely  owing 
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to  its  wholesome  influence  there  was  raised  up  from  the  ranks 
of  that  regiment  some  of  the  very  best  of  company  officers 
in  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  From  the  day  the  One  Hundred 
and  Forty-eighth  was  organized  it  had  been  Colonel  Beaver's 
ambition  to  make  it  a  model  regiment.  In  camp  or  on  the 
march,  night  or  day,  he  had  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that 
discipline  and  instruction  were  all  important  factors  in  reaching 
perfection.  His  order  for  the  regimental  school  was,  when  in 
camp,  imperative.  How  he  always  insisted  upon  its  observ- 
ance is  best  told  by  an  occurrence  that  took  place  while  in  the 
winter  camp  at  Stevensburg.     • 

He  went  to  the  chapel  one  evening  and  had  the  officers'  call 
sounded,  but  there  was  no  response.  The  colonel  waited  a  few 
minutes,  but  no  officer  came.     Calling  his  adjutant  he  said  : 

"Adjutant,  place  every  commissioned  officer  in  the  regiment 
under  arrest  for  twenty-four  hours  !  " 

The  surprised  officers  explained  that  they  were  issuing  cloth- 
ing when  the  call  sounded. 

"  Issuing  clothing!  "  exclaimed  the  colonel,  with  amazement. 
"  Clothing  can  be  issued  at  any  time.  Here  is  a  standing  order 
— a  regular  part  of  each  day's  duties." 

The  next  day  the  regiment  went  on  dress  parade  without  a 
single  commissioned  officer  but  the  colonel  and  the  adjutant, 
each  company  commanded  by  an  orderly  sergeant.  This  was 
not  a  mere  freak  or  whim.  The  order  was  known  to  every 
officer,  the  duty  regular.  "  It  showed  the  character  of  the 
man,"  says  a  general  officer  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  in 
speaking  of  the  occurrence.  "The  order  was  for  the  welfare  of 
the  regiment,  reasonable  and  right,  and  the  punishment  neces- 
sary to  the  maintenance  of  military  discipline." 

Five  months  passed  of  thorough  drilling,  with  close  attention 
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to  the  smallest  details.  The  dress  parades  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  Forty-eighth  Pennsylvania  became  famous,  and  it  was  known 
the  army  through  as  Hancock's  pet  regiment.  Commendations 
were  freely  bestowed  upon  the  splendid  command  and  its  young 
colonel.  Particular  attention  was  paid  to  skirmish  drill  by  the 
sound  of  the  bugle — a  practical  accomplishment  which  was 
turned  to  telling  account  soon  after  in  the  Wilderness  and  the 
other  great  battles  in  which  it  bore  a  conspicuous  part.  Well- 
clothed  and  equipped,  thoroughly  disciplined  and  drilled,  no 
finer  body  of  men  ever  marched  to  the  beating  of  a  drum. 
Four  months  of  schooling  for  officers  and  men  had  made  a 
regiment  fit  for  any  work. 

A  letter  written  by  Colonel  Beaver  shortly  before  breaking 
camp  in  the  spring  shows  that  while  he  was  a  strict  disciplina- 
rian he  had  a  warm  personal  interest  in  every  man  in  his  regi- 
ment, and  was  ready  to  do  a  good  friend's  part, 

"One  of  my  boys,"  he  writes,  "is  sentenced  to  be  shot  for 
desertion,  but,  as  he  has  behaved  very  bravely  at  all  times,  and 
is  really  not  guilty  of  desertion  in  its  bad  sense,  I  will  make 
3very  effort  in  my  power  to  have  him  pardoned  or  at  least  re- 
rieved."  The  man  was  spared. 
These  instances  of  care  for  each  individual  man  of  the  One 
undred  and  Forty-eighth  might  be  multiplied  by  each  day  of 
ts  service  while  Colonel  Beaver  was  at  its  head.  But  the 
ecord  it  made  after  Stevensburg  is  the  most  interesting  and 
)rilliant  part  of  its  history  and  of  his  connection  with  it. 
6 


XVIII. 

THE    WRESTLE   IN    THE   WILDERNESS. 

May,  1864,  found  the  army  of  the  Potomac  about  to  begin 
the  year's  fighting  which  ended  with  the  fall  of  Richmond. 
In  these  gigantic  operations,  Colonel  Beaver's  regiment,  and 
later  General  Beaver's  brigade,  was  but  one  of  over  two  hun- 
dred regiments  and  nearly  eighty  brigades  which  did  their 
duty;  but  with  regiments  as  with  men,  good  fortune  and  high 
character  combine  to  make  some  men  and  some  regiments  the 
pivots  on  which  great  events  turn.  Such  was  the  fortune, 
reading  its  losses  it  seems  rather  the  fate,  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  Forty-eighth  Pennsylvania,  while  General  Beaver  remained 
at  its  head.  Hard  fighting  was  the  rule  for  all  regiments  in 
the  campaign  which  began  in  May  on  the  Rapidan,  and  ended 
in  July  below  the  James.  But  Colonel  Beaver's  command,  oc- 
cupying an  exposed  point  on  an  exposed  corps,  the  Second,  had 
more  than  its  share  of  the  hard  fighting,  which  is  something  more 
than  hard  fighting.  A  first  part  in  the  decisive  struggles  which 
settle  in  the  brief  space  of  an  acre  or  two  the  issue  of  operations 
which  extend  over  half  a  State,  and  embrace  a  great  army  in  their 
scope.  May  3,  Colonel  Beaver's  regiment  still  lay  in  the  camp 
where,  through  a  winter  of  hard  work,  he  had  been  fitting  it 
for  the  field.  Army  life  has  no  accidents  in  these  matters. 
The  patient  discipline  of  its  commander  had  made  the  regiment 
known  to  his  superiors.  Its  ranks  were  full,  its  men  fresh, 
and  it  went  into  action  with  the  superb  swing  of  a  living, 
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breathing  machine.  "  Our  camps."  wrote  Colonel  Beaver,  in 
his  tent  on  the  warm  May  afternoon,  "are  in  plain  sight  of  the 
enemy's  signal  station,  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  remove  our 
tents  until  night  without  giving  notice  of  our  intention  to 
move."  At  dusk  the  tents  were  struck,  and  the  regiment  at 
daybreak  the  next  day  was  passing  across  the  Kapidan  over 
the  canvas  bridge  at  Ely's  ford,  and  late  in  the  afternoon 
bivouacked  with  the  rest  of  the  Second  corps,  spread  out  over 
the  battle-ground  of  Chancel lorsville  a  year  before. 

All  the  winter  Lee  had  been  lying  behind  his  intrenchments 
at  Mine  Run,  a  steep-banked  stream  entering  the  Rapidan  at 
right  angles.  The  front  of  his  army  occupied  two  sides  of  a 
square,  whose  centre  was  at  Orange  Court-House;  and  Grant's 
army,  which  had  been  lying  opposite  the  side  looking  north, 
was  about  to  force  its  way  along  the  face  looking  due  east,  on 
the  Mine  Run,  through  the  tangled  thickets  and  dense  woods 
j  of  the  Wilderness.  Hancock's  unpublished  reports  say  of  the 
battle-field  : 

"The  nature  of  the  country  in  which  that  battle  was  fought 
is  well  known.  It  was  covered  by  a  dense  forest,  almost  im- 
penetrable by  troops  in  line  of  battle,  where  manoeuvring  was 
an  operation  of  extreme  difficulty  and  uncertainty.  The  under- 
[growth  was  so  heavy  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  see  more 
(than  a  hundred  paces  in  any  direction.  No  movements  of  the 
[enemy  could  be  observed  until  the  lines  were  almost  in  collision. 
jOnly  the  roar  of  the  musketry  disclosed  the  position  of  the 
[rombatants  to  those  who  were  at  any  distance." 
I  It  was  really  a  natural  abatis  threaded  by  two  or  three  roads 
■rudely  radiating  from  the  Orange  Court-House  like  the  spokes 
|>f  a  rough  wheel  whose  hub  was  at  Orange  Court-House,,  and 
ts  tire  curving  from  the  Rapidan  to  Spottsylvania.     Along  its 
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outer  edge  the  army  of  the  Potomac  pushed  its  way  from  road 
to  road  with  Hancock  on  the  left,  feeling,  and  forcing,  and 
fighting  its  way  by  the  north  and  south  roads,  winch  crossed 
the  roads  radiating  eastward.  Throughout  General  Brooke's 
brigade,  of  General  Barlow's  division,  lay  on  the  road  lead- 
ing left  of  Hancock's  Second  corps,  and  in  Brooke's  brigade 
Colonel  Beaver's  regiment  lay  to  the  front.  It  was  this  circum- 
stance that  made  the  regiment  of  moment  in  the  daily  move- 
ment of  100,000  men,  and  it  was  picked  for  the  place  as  the 
lance-head  is  to  cut  and  pierce.  Thursday  morning  the  march 
began  at  daybreak,  and  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  which  had 
been  lying  like  a  clenched  fist,  spread  itself  out  like  an  opened 
left  hand,  the  Second  corps  pushing  out  along  the  extended 
fingers  on  the  left,  while  Warren  with  the  right  of  the  army 
pushed  along  the  straight  fore-finger,  and  Burnside,  in  command 
of  the  Ninth  corps,  was  moving  up  behind.  The  One  Hundred 
and  Forty-eighth  was  at  the  front  as  the  vanguard  of  the  corps, 
on  whose  left  Sheridan  was  clearing  away  Stuart's  cavalry  as 
the  army  advanced.  Lee  was  already  astir.  Hill  had  been 
thrown  out  to  crush  Warren  as  he  advanced,  before  a  connection 
could  be  made  before  the  expanding  wings  of  Grant's  army. 
The  shifting  tides  of  the  first  day  of  the  Wilderness  were  heard 
by  the  vanguard  of  Hancock's  distant  corps.  "  Firing  on  our 
right  terrific,  which  continued  until  dark,"  pencilled  Colonel 
Beaver  in  his  diary  that  afternoon.  It  was  Warren's  fight: 
his  advance  driven  in  by  Anderson  of  Hill's  command,  Hill's, 
approach  checked  and  driven  back  by  Griffin  and  Wads  worth  J 
and  then,  Lee's  army  falling  on  the  Federal  troops,  disordered  if 
in  the  woods,  the  Union  lines  were  pushed  back  in  confusion. I, 
The  sharp  rattle  of  continuous  infantry  firing  lasted  through! 
the  afternoon,  and  at  three  o'clock,  in  a  brief  halt  of  Hancock's 
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vanguard,  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty- eighth  was  ordered  to 
swing  to  the  right,  and  started  along  the  Brock  tavern  road  in 
the  direction  of  the  firing.  The  short  pause  in  the  march  had 
been  occupied  in  throwing  up  a  breastwork  "  with  a  plough 
and  broad  paddle,"  says  its  colonel's  diary.  It  is  precautions 
like  these  that  settle  the  fate  of  armies  and  turn  the  tide  of  war. 
The  regimental  commander,  who  was  at  the  pains,  in  an  hour's 
pause  of  a  long  day's  march,  to  throw  up  a  rude  breastwork, 
finding  his  intrenching  tools  in  a  plough  left  sticking  in  the 
furrow  by  a  farmer,  was  sure,  when  his  regiment  had  been 
shoved  into  the  pit  of  war  at  Cold  Harbor,  to  put  them,  in  the 
brief  slack  that  follows  a  charge,  behind  safe  and  impregnable 
works. 

The  regiment  swung  out  to  the  right,  reached  its  post,  and 
took  its  station  in  the  line  of  battle,  against  which  Longstreet 
was  to  dash  the  next  day  in  vain.      Moving  by  shorter  lines  up 
the  middle  fingers,  to  recur  to  the  simile  of  an  outstretched  hand, 
he    second    division,   under  General   Gibbon,   was    already   in 
)lace.     Its  commander  rode  up  to  see  the  approach  of  the  van- 
guard of  the  corps  as  it  came  up  the  road.     The  full   ranks 
iwept  up  in  marching  order.     The  winter's  hard  drill  had  done 
ts  work.     Nine   hours'   march   in  a  May  Virginia  sun   left  it 
till  fresh.     "  I  was  always  very  particular,"  said  its  commander, 
iffidently,  in  telling  the  story,  and  Colonel  Beaver  formed  his 
e^iment  and   put  his  command   through   "some  drill."     The 
Her  "break  ranks"  came  at  last,  and   the  young  colonel  rode 
ver  to  the  group  of  general  officers,  who   had   been  watching 
le  methodical  drill  of  nine  hundred  gleaming  bayonets,  while 
ready  the  sharp  snapping  roar  of  a  great  battle  could  be  heard 
ve  miles  away.     "Colonel,"  said  General  Gibbon,  in  command 
I  two  divisions,  holding  an  advance  line  on  the  eve  of  a  great 
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battle,  "I'd  rather  have  that  regiment  in  its  splendid  condition, 
and  command  it,  than  occupy  the  position  that  I  do." 

The  brunt  of  the  fighting  of  the  Wilderness  was  on  the  cen- 
tre of  the  Union  line.  Lying  on  the  extreme  left  the  One 
Hundred  and  Forty-eighth  shared  but  little  of  the  fighting  of 
Thursday  and  Friday,  the  5th  and  6th.  Half  the  last  day  was 
occupied  in  the  curious  blunder  which  led  the  outer  edge  of 
Hancock's  corps  to  turn  its  attention  to  a  corps  of  convalescents, 
coming  up  from  the  rear,  under  the  impression  that  it  was  a 
part  of  Longstreet's  force.  The  work  of  meeting  Longstreet's 
actual  forces  fell  on  General  Mott's  and  General  Gibbon's  di- 
visions, and  while  Barlow's  division  was  called  in  on  its  right 
to  aid  in  repulsing  the  enemy,  its  left  was  little  occupied,  and 
lay  all  day  in  rifle-pits  and  behind  log  breastworks  waiting  for 
an  attack  which  never  came. 


XIX. 

GUARDING   AN    ARMY. 

The  Union  scouts  which  went  over  the  battle-field  of  the 
Wilderness,  Saturday,  May  7th,  returned  with  the  report  that 
tiie  enemy  had  retired  to  his  intrenchments.  Attacked,  driven 
back  at  points,  but  in  the  end  foiled,  Lee  had  failed  to  pick  up 
the  gauntlet  thrown  down  by  Grant.  The  army  still  lay  facing 
toward  Richmond,  and  when  Grant  and  his  staff",  at  mid-night 
between  Saturday  and  Sunday,  rode  through  the  bivouac  of 
the  Second  corps  to  fix  his  headquarters  farther  along  on  the 
road  toward  the  enemy's  capital,  the  sleeping  regiments  rose 
from  their  fires  to  follow  him  with  their  cheers.  The  One 
Hundred  and  Forty-eighth  lay  the  last  regiment  on  the  Union 
left.  It  had  furnished  200  men  to  the  pickets  when  the  guards 
of  the  Second  corps  were  first  thrown  out  after  crossing  the 
Rapidan.  Its  colonel  had  remained  through  most  of  the  week 
in  charge  of  the  picket  guard  of  the  division,  and  Colonel 
Beaver's  diary  testifies  to  the  sleepless  nights  which  his  duties 
as  division  officer  cost  him.  In  the  movements  which  were  to 
culminate  in  the  charge  at  Spottsylvania,  Grant  had  determined 
to  reverse  the  wings  of  the  army.  Warren,  at  the  Wilderness, 
lay  on  the  extreme  right,  at  Spottsylvania  he  was  on  the  left, 
and  Hancock  was  on  the  right.  The  army  of  the  Potomac,  in 
short,  was  pulled  through  itself,  as  a  stocking  is  reversed  by 
pulling  it  through  from  the  toe,  and  while  the  movements  of 
Saturday  and  Sunday  were  in  progress,  the  troops  lay  spread  in 
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converging  lines  moving  toward  Spottsylvania,  with  the  out- 
posts of  the  Second  corps,  drawn  from  General  Barlow's  division, 
facing  the  rear  toward  the  point  from  which  the  enemy  was 
expected.  The  duty  had  its  special  peril  and  responsibility.  A 
failure  to  hold  the  post  would  endanger  the  safety  of  the  army, 
a  failure  to  retreat  at  the  right  moment  would  risk  the  capture 
of  the  men  on  outpost  duty.  Hazard  of  this  sort  is  constantly 
falling  on  an  officer  trusted,  as  Colonel  Beaver  was,  with  deli- 
cate duties.  There  was  nothing  exceptional  in  the  work — its 
discharge  was.  He  lay  upon  the  road  along  which  Lee  was 
pushing  forward  Early,  who  had  succeeded  Hill  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  hitting  the  Union  forces  at  an  exposed  spot  on  the 
march.  "Move,"  said  Early's  orders  on  Sunday  morning,  "by 
Todd's  tavern  along  the  Brock  road  to  Spottsylvania  Court- 
House."  It  was  here  that  Colonel  Beaver  was  guarding  the 
cross-roads  as  corps  officer  of  the  day,  a  post  to  which  he  had 
been  assigned  by  General  Hancock  on  Saturday  evening.  Of 
the  three  officers  who  reported  to  him  from  the  divisions  of 
the  corps,  one,  Colonel  Egan,  of  the  Fortieth  New  York, 
ranked  him.  As  the  four  men  met,  Colonel  Beaver  spoke  of 
the  disparity,  and  pointed  out  that  as  he  was  in  discharge  of  a 
specific  duty  directly  assigned  by  his  corps  commander,  he  could 
not  turn  over  the  command  to  the  ranking  officer,  but  would 
yield  such  portion  of  the  picket  line  as  he  might  select. 

"Colonel,"  said  Egan,  "this  is  no  time  to  haggle  over  rank: 
we  want  to  get  to  work:  go  on  and  give  your  orders.     I  shall 
make  no  difficulty  in  obeying  them,"  and  there  was  none,  for  the  j 
two  shared  the  labors  and  honors  of  the  day.     The  dispositions  j 
were  made,  and,  just  at  nightfall,  Colonel   Beaver,  leaving  his  j 
regiment,  rode  to  the  corps  headquarters  for  his  final  instructions. 
It  was  growing  dark.     He  found  there  General  Grant,  on  his 
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way  to  his  new  headquarters.  Stuart,  whose  cavalry  was  spread 
out  before  Early's  advance,  preparing  the  way  for  it,  had  ju*t 
reached  the  picket  lines  as  Colonel  Beaver  was  at  General  Plan- 
cock's  headquarters.  As  the  furious  firing  began,  the  group 
broke  up.  Colonel  Beaver  called  for  his  horse  to  return  to  his 
outposts,  and  General  Hancock,  with  the  quick  impulse  of  a  com- 
mander who  pushed  to  the  front  when  fighting  began,  made  ready 
to  ride  forward.  The  headquarters  were  all  astir  with  the  excite- 
ment of  what  might  be  coming;  battle.  The  moment  was  one  of 
all  others  which  Lee  might  take  to  fling  his  army  on  the  exposed 
Second  corps.  Of  all  the  group,  General  Grant  was  the  only 
man  unmoved.  The  little  incident  was  in  its  way  an  apt  com- 
ment on  the  wide  difference  between  the  habitual  impulses  of 
the  brilliant  corps  commander,  and  the  cool  thinking  of  a  man 
chief  in  the  art  as  well  as  the  onset  of  war.  "  Hold  on,  Han- 
cock," said  General  Grant,  in  that  quiet  inflection  less  tone  which 
in  every  moment  of  excitement  steadied  the  nerves  of  men 
about  him,  and  now  stopped  the  stir  as  he  sat  quietly  at  the  foot 
of  a  tree  smoking.  Listening  without  moving,  he  said,  "  That 
firing  is  only  on  one  side.  There  is  nothing  in  it.  It  is  simply 
a  ruse  to  conceal  some  movement."  The  practiced  ear  of  Grant, 
the  extraordinary  skill  with  which  he  measured  distances  and 
interpreted  the  rolling  thunders  of  battle,  as  Colonel  Beaver 
found  when  he  regained  his  picket  line,  had  accurately  judged 
I  the  distant  firing  which  came  rumbling  across  the  tree-tops  from 
the  distant  line,  up  to  the  high  ground  on  which  the  corps  head- 
quarters were  pitched. 

The  need  and  peril  of  the  situation  were  not  over.  All  night 
and  all  of  Sunday  morning,  the  divisions  of  the  different  corps 
were  falling  into  line,  and  following  the  advancing  army,  each 
corps  marching  in  the  rear  of  those  left  on  the  line,  drawing  in 
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their  pickets  as  they  departed.  Colonel  Egan  since  then,  speak- 
ing of  this  movement,  has  said  : 

"  It  was  attended  with  peculiar  difficulty.  Grant  intended 
that  all  the  army  save  the  Second  corps  should  move  under  the 
cover  of  night.  But  the  Fifth  corps  failed  to  get  off  until  after 
daylight,  and  the  enemy  was  thereby  apprised  of  the  change  of 
line.  They,  of  course,  took  advantage  of  it  to  press  and  annoy 
us,  and  it  took  stubborn  fighting  at  times,  and  careful  manoeuvre 
always,  to  keep  the  Confederates  from  destroying  our  force,  and 
pushing  upon  our  corps,  and  interrupting  its  line  of  march. 
There  was  never  a  question  between  us  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  duty  was  to  be  performed.  He  took  one  part  of  the 
line,  and  I  the  other,  and  brought  it  out  of  its  peril." 

Before  noon,  Colonel  Beaver's  command,  made  up  of  details 
from  the  different  regiments  of  the  corps,  in  all  nearly  3,000 
bayonets,  was  left  alone.  Early's  troops  were  pushing  forward, 
feeling  for  the  enemy,  and  his  cavalry  were  spread  through  all 
the  lanes  and  by-ways  of  this  hilly  and  wooded  region.  To 
retreat  without  risk  of  disorder,  to  resist  the  rebel  advance 
without  bringing  on  an  action,  to  save  every  man  on  the  picket 
line,  and  excite  no  advance  from  the  enemy  by  their  withdrawal, 
was  a  task  to  tax  the  best  in  a  soldier.  Often  it  seemed  as 
though  there  was  to  be  failure;  but  every  new  demand  called 
out  a  fresh  effort  of  a  new  resource  that  finally  brought  success. 

Hancock  on  his  part  was  watching  every  step  with  nervous 
solicitude,  and  when,  in  the  marching  of  his  corps,  he  found 
that  communications  had  been  broken  by  the  enemy,  and 
the  force  which  had  done  its  work  so  well  was  in  risk  of  cap- 
ture, his  anxiety  took  shape  in  a  corps  order,  here  repeated  in 
fac  simile,  the  crumpled  sheet  torn  from  the  headquarters  pad, 
and  hastily  scribbled,  telling  its  own  story  of  the  need  of  the 
moment. 
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The  order  was  scarcely  needed.  Colonel  Beaver  was  success- 
fully moving  li is  men  from  line  to  line  of  natural  defence,  hold- 
ing and  fighting  for  each  long  enough  to  file  his  line  through 
the  narrow  roads  along  which  his  retreat  lay.  "  Received  the 
thanks  of  General  Hancock  for  bringing  in  every  man,"  says 
his  diary  of  the  brilliant  incident,  small  in  itself,  of  value  here 
only  for  the  light  it  casts  on  character,  for  proving  anew  his 
quality  as  a  soldier. 

Colonel  now  Brevet  Major-General  Egan,  who  gained  his 
spurs  by  hard  fighting,  after  this  lapse  of  years,  now  places  on 
record  his  estimate  of  the  man  who  with  him  guarded  the  army 
from  the  Wilderness  to  Spottsylvania. 

"New  York,  June  10,  1882. 
"  My  Dear  Sir: — Soon  after  the  Third  corps,  in  which  my 
command  served  during  the  early  years  of  the  war,  was  con- 
solidated with  the  Second,  I  became  acquainted  with  General 
James  A.  Beaver.  We  were  often  thrown  together  during  the 
campaign  of  1864,  and  soon  became  fighting  friends.  He  was 
regarded  as  lie  deserved  to  be :  one  of  General  Hancock's  most 
trusted  officers.  He  was  always  brave,  cool,  and  reliable.  He 
had  a  fine  command,  and  he  handled  it  with  a  skill  and  quiet 
daring  that  was  always  commended.  I  need  not  mention 
special  instances  of  his  conspicuous  gallantry,  for  it  was  always 
observed  whenever  he  was  upon  the  battle-field.  As  a  man 
and  a  soldier  General  Beaver  ever  commanded  my  respect  and 
admiration.  "  Verv  trulv,  etc., 

"T.  W.  Egan, 
" Brevet  Major-General,  United  States  Volunteers." 


XX. 

SAVING    HIS    REGIMENT    ON    THE    PO. 

The  army  of  the  Potomac  had  failed,  when  the  movements 
of  Sunday  were  over,  to  seize  all  of  the  positions  about  Spott- 
sylvania.  Instead,  it  had  forced  Lee  from  his  position  on  Mine 
Run,  brought  him  nearer  Richmond,  and  lay  an  irregular  cres- 
cent, about  the  heights  around  the  cross-roads  at  the  court- 
house, which  Stuart  seized  on  Saturday,  and  General  Anderson, 
of  Ewell's  corps,  had  filled  with  his  troops  the  next  day. 
Early,  at  the  other  end  of  Lee's  army,  had  been  swung,  by  the 
position  of  Hancock's  corps,  from  the  ridge  road,  which  ran 
north  of  the  Po,  to  the  roads  running  on  the  ridge  south,  and 
the  broad,  flat  plain,  through  which  this  sluggish  stream  ran, 
lay  debatable  ground  between  the  two  armies  up  to  a  wooden 
bridge,  where  the  Po  turned  to  flow  around  the  heights  of 
Spottsylvania:  the  bridge  being  held  by  the  Confederates  in 
force  as  one  of  the  approaches  to  their  position.  In  short  two 
'commas,  mutually  inverted,  ~  would  give  rudely  the  shape  of 
the  two  armies :  the  lower  comma,  Lee's  line,  bunched  at  Spott- 
sylvania, the  upper,  Grant's,  with  the  Second  corps  at  the 
comma  head,  the  Po  running  diagonally  in  the  space  between. 
On  Monday,  May  9,  after  part  of  the  day  had  been  spent  in 
strengthening  the  general  position  of  the  army,  General  Bar- 
low's division  was  spread  across  the  Po,  and,  after  what  proved 
to  be  hot  fighting  on  Tuesday,  was  withdrawn  with  heavy 
losses:    one   hundred   and  seventy-five  being  lost  in   the  One 
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Hundred  and  Forty-eighth  Pennsylvania  regiment  alone.  In 
its  relations  to  the  general  operations  of  the  army,  this  seems  to 
have  been  a  tentative  flank  movement  on  the  left  of  the  Con- 
federate position,  and  resulted  only  in  an  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  high  courage  by  the  Union  forces.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  first  steps  toward  the  movement  were  taken,  after  the 
enemy's  wagon-train  had  been  noted  by  General  Brooke  passing 
over  the  level  ground  beyond  the  Po,  in  an  effort  to  capture 
this  train  by  a  flying  column  led  by  Colonel  Beaver.  This  de- 
veloped into  an  advance  in  force  by  two  divisions,  which  forded 
the  Po  above  the  wooden  bridge,  and  then,  pushing  across  di- 
agonally, reached  the  same  stream  again  below  the  bridge, 
which  spanned  the  river  at  the  bend,  already  mentioned. 

The  movement  began  at  dusk  Monday  evening.  At  6  P.  M. 
the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-eighth,  which  had  been  all  day  on 
fatigue  duty  building  intrenchments,  was  ordered  to  fall  into 
line  and  cross  the  Po.  The  stream,  a  "run,"  with  slippery, 
muddy  banks,  was  waist-deep,  and  the  opposite  bank  was  held 
by  a  force  of  cavalry  and  light  artillery  distantly  supported 
by  the  intrenched  force  at  the  wooden  bridge.  The  regiment 
spread  out  in  skirmish  line  as  it  crossed,  and  drove  in  the 
enemy,  clearing  out  the  woods,  and  opening  a  space  into  which 
the  rest  of  the  brigade  and  later  two  divisions  passed  over 
bridges  thrown  across  the  stream.  The  movement  cost  the 
regiment  one  officer  and  eleven  men  wounded,  and  it  left  the 
corps  established  on  both  sides  of  the  Po,  above  the  wooden 
bridge,  with  the  river  below  the  bridge — owing  to  its  sharp 
bend — directly  before  the  Union  advance.  The  sharp  and 
heavy  fighting  of  the  next  day,  Tuesday,  May  10,  turned  upon 
the  advance  in  force  of  three  divisions  of  Lee's  army,  Field's, 
Mahone's,  and  Heth's,  upon  the  two  brigades  of  Barlow's  di- 
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vision,  left  when  the  rest  of  the  Second  corps  had  been  with- 
drawn to  the  north  bank  of  the  river.  Colonel  Beaver's  share 
in  the  difficult  and  hazardous  retreat  of  these  two  brigades 
across  a  deep  stream,  in  the  face  of  an  advancing  enemy,  lay  in 
so  handling  his  regiment  that  it  came  in  safety  from  a  field  in 
which  superior  forces  had  surrounded  it  on  three  sides,  while 
the  woods  through  which  its  retreat  lay  were  on  fire. 

The  thick  woods,  the  underbrush,  narrow  roads,  and  tortu- 
ous paths  made  advance  impossible  in  the  dark,  Monday  even- 
ing. The  regiment  slept  in  the  fields,  and  its  first  hours 
Tuesday,  were  given  to  intrenching  its  position  along  a  ridge 
which  ran  south  of  the  Po,  having  between  it  and  that  stream 
the  Block  House  road  leading  to  the  wooden  bridge  held  by  the 
enemy.  A  reconnoissance  at  sunrise  showed  that  the  rebel 
forces  were  there  in  force,  and,  instead  of  attacking  the  posi- 
tion in  front,  General  Brooke's  brigade  was  pushed  forward  to 
attempt  the  passage  of  the  Po  below  the  wooden  bridge,  while 
a  small  detachment  forded  and  felt  the  enemy's  position,  which 
consisted  of  strong  earthworks,  occupied  by  artillery  and  in- 
fantry. No  crossing  was  made  in  force,  and  the  brigade  remained 
until  afternoon  in  open  positions.  Meanwhile  General  Meade 
had  determined  to  assault  the  enemy's  position  eisewhere,  as  was 
one  the  next  day,  and  wished  to  avoid  a  general  engagement 
the  south  of  the  Po  at  the  extreme  right  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac.  General  Lee,  however,  who  appreciated  the 
serious  danger  in  which  this  turning  movement  of  the  Second 
corps  put  his  army,  detached  three  divisions  to  drive  back  its 
brigades  in  the  advance.  Two  of  Hancock's  divisions,  Birney's 
and  Gibbon's,  recrossed  about  noon.  This  left  General  Barlow's 
division  to  execute  its  retreat  a  little  later,  just  as  the  over- 
whelming force  of  the  enemy  was  pushing  forward  to  retake 
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his  position  at  all  hazards.  The  Federal  forces  had  in  this  re- 
treat three  lines  of  defence  :  first,  the  works  early  thrown  up 
beyond  the  Block  House  road  ;  next,  between  the  road  and  the 
river;  and,  third,  just  in  front  of  the  bridges:  the  final  line- 
in  some  sense  a  fourth — being  the  main  body  of  the  corps  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  The  first  of  these  lines  was  held  by 
two  brigades,  Miles  and  Smyth's,  in  the  rear  of  the  morning's 
advance,  made  up  of  Brooke's  and  Brown's  brigades.  The 
plan  of  the  retreat  was  to  bring  in  Brown  and  Brooke  on  the 
second  line  behind  Miles  and  Smyth,  put  Miles  and  Smyth  on 
the  third  line  at  the  bridges  behind  Brown  and  Brooke,  and 
then  slip  the  entire  division  across  the  bridges  in  detail.  These 
clock-work  changes,  easy  in  theory,  offered  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  execution,  and  they  put  in  peculiar  hazard  the  One 
Hundred  and  Forty-eighth  regiment  on  the  right  of  General 
Brooke's  command,  which  was  left  to  catch  the  enemy's  advance 
after  Brown's  brigade,  still  farther  to  the  right,  had  been  with- 
drawn. The  successive  steps  in  this  retreat  are  thus  described 
by  General  Hancock,  who  superintended  the  movement  in 
person  : 

"When  I  directed  General  Barlow  to  commence  retiring  his 
command,  he  recalled  Brooke's  and  Brown's  brigades,  and  formed 
them  on  the  right  of  Miles'  and  Smyth's  brigades,  on  a  wooded 
crest,  in  the  rear  of  the  Block  House  road,  about  one  hundred 
paces  in  the  rear  of  the  line  of  breastworks.  As  soon  as 
Brooke's  and  Brown's  brigades  had  occupied  this  position, 
Mihs  and  Smyth  were  ordered  to  retire  to  the  crest  in  front 
of  our  bridges  on  the  south  side  of  the  Po.  Here  they 
formed  in  line  of  battle,  throwing  up  hastily  a  light  line  of 
breastworks  of  rails  and  such  other  materials  as  they  could 
collect  on  the  ground.  In  a  few  minutes  they  were  prepared 
to  resist  the  enemy,  should  he  overpower  Brooke  and  Brown, 
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and  attempt  to  carry  the  bridges.  I  directed  that  all  the  bat- 
teries on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  save  Arnold's  A,  First 
Rhode  Island  battery,  should  cross  to  the  north  bank  and  take 
position  commanding  the  bridges.  These  dispositions  had 
scarcely  been  completed,  when  the  enemy,  having  driven  in 
the  skirmishers  of  Brooke's  and  Brown's  brigades,  pressed  for- 
ward and  occupied  the  breastworks  in  front  of  them  ;  then, 
advancing  in  line  of  battle  supported  by  columns,  they  attacked 
with  great  vigor  and  determination,  but  were  met  by  a  heavy 
and  destructive  fire,  which  compelled  them  to  fall  back  at  once 
in  confusion,  with  severe  losses  in  killed  and  wounded.  En- 
couraged doubtless  by  the  withdrawal  of  Miles'  and  Smyth's 
brigades  from  our  front  line,  which  it  is  supposed  they  mistook 
for  a  forced  retreat,  they  reformed  their  troops  and  again 
assaulted  Brooke's  and  Brown's  brigades.  The  combat  now 
became  close  and  bloody.  The  enemy  in  vastly  superior  num- 
bers, flushed  with  the  anticipation  of  an  easy  victory,  appeared 
to  be  determined  to  crush  the  small  force  opposing  them,  and 
pressing  forward  with  loud  yells,  forced  their  way  close  up  to 
our  lines,  delivering  a  terrible  musketry  fire  as  they  advanced. 
Our  brave  troops  again  resisted  their  onset  with  undaunted 
resolution  ;  their  fire  along  the  whole  line  was  so  continuous 
and  deadly  that  the  enemy  found  it  impossible  to  withstand  it, 
but  broke  again  and  retreated  in  the  wildest  disorder,  leaving 
the  ground  in  our  front  strewed  with  dead  and  wounded. 
During  the  heat  of  this  contest  the  woods  on  the  right  and  rear 
of  our  troops  took  fire;  the  flames  had  now  approached  close  to 
our  lines,  rendering  it  almost  impossible  to  retain  our  position 
longer. 

"  The  last  bloody  repulse  of  the  enemy  had  quieted  them  for 
a  time,  and  during  this  lull  in  the  fight,  General  Barlow  directed 
Brooke  and  Brown  to  abandon  their  positions,  and  retire  to  the 
north  bank  of  the  Po — their  right  and  rear  being  enveloped 
in  the  burning  wood,  their  front  assailed  by  overwhelming  num- 
bers of  the  enemy.  This  withdrawal  of  the  troops  was  attended 
with  great  difficulty  and  peril  ;  but  the  movement  was  com- 
menced at  once,  the  men  displaying  such  coolness  and  steadiness 
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as  is  rarely  exhibited  in  the  presence  of  dangers  so  appalling. 
It  seemed,  indeed,  that  these  gallant  soldiers  were  devoted  to 
destruction.  The  enemy  seeing  that  our  line  was  retiring, 
again  advanced,  but  was  again  promptly  checked  by  our  troops, 
who  fell  back  through  the  burning  forest  with  admirable  order 
and  deliberation,  though  in  doing  so  many  of  them  were  killed  j 
and  wounded — numbers  of  the  latter  perishing  in  the  flames. 
One  section  of  Arnold's  battery  had  been  pushed  forward  by 
Captain  Arnold  during  the  fight,  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
Brooke's  line,  where  it  had  done  effective  service.  When  ordered 
to  retire,  the  horses  attached  to  one  of  the  pieces,  becoming  terri- 
fied by  the  fire  and  unmanageable,  dragged  the  gun  between 
two  trees,  where  it  became  so  firmly  wedged  that  it  could  not 
be  moved.  Every  exertion  was  made  by  Captain  Arnold  and 
some  of  the  infantry  to  extricate  the  gun,  but  without  success. 
They  were  compelled  to  abandon  it.  This  was  the  first  gun 
ever  lost  by  the  Second  corps. 

"  Brooke's  brigade,  after  emerging  from  the  wood,  had  the" 
open  plain  to  traverse  between  the  Block  House  road  and  the  1 
Po.     This  plain  was  swept  by  the  enemy's  musketry  in  front, 
and  their  artillery  on  the  heights  above  the  Block  House  bridge, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river. 

"Brown's  brigade  in  retiring  was  compelled  to  pass  through  I 
the  entire  woods  in  its  rear,  which  was  burning  furiously,  andB 
although  under  a  heavy  fire,  it  extricated  itself  from  the  forest,  1 
losing  very  heavily  in  killed  and  wounded." 

Such  was  the  general  scope  of  these  dangerous  movements,! 
hazardous  to  the  troops  who  safely  crossed  in  their  order.  To* 
save  his  regiment,  Colonel  Beaver  was  called  to  lead  it  through! 
deeper  peril.  His  command  had  been  first  in  the  advance  all« 
the  forenoon,  it  was  now  last  on  the  right  in  the  retreat  of  hisj 
brigade.  Through  the  day  it  had  taken  twelve  different  posi- 
tions, fortifying  each,  and  when  it  reached  the  last  in  the  second 
line  of  defence  it  found  itself  in  a  post  which  must  be  held  at 
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all  hazards,  but  which  was  commanded  by  the  abandoned  rifle- 
pits  of  the  first  Federal  line  into  which  the  enemy  swarmed 
when  Miles'  and  Smyth's  brigades  were  withdrawn.  All  the 
afternoon  the  regiment  lay  at  its  post,  its  commander  aware  that 
hour  by  hour  its  comrades  were  crossing  in  safety.  As  the 
Union  line  shortened  and  Brown's  brigade  was  withdrawn,  the 
rebel  attack  converged  on  the  extreme  right  of  General  Brooke's 
brigade.  The  battle  line  of  the  brigade  which  began  on  the  left 
in  the  fields,  on  which  the  Union  bridges  opened,  ended  on  the 
right  in  a  clump  of  woods  in  which  Colonel  Beaver  was  posted 
after  Brown  had  retired.  Protecting  itself  by  a  rude  breast- 
work of  logs  and  earth,  the  regiment  awaited  the  rebel  assault 
under  a  constant  and  annoying  fire  from  the  rifle-pits  left  in  the 
Federal  retreat.  Twice  an  assault  in  line  was  made  on  this 
position,  and  the  rebel  force  swept  up  in  the  open  to  fall  back 
before  the  withering  fire  from  the  rude  natural  salient  offered 
by  the  woods  in  which  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-eighth  lay. 
Hour  by  hour  the  afternoon  wore  away;  every  minute  brought 
its  increasing  losses;  companies  were  torn  to  pieces  by  casualties 
which  cut  down  the  marching  strength  of  the  regiment  by  a 
fourth  ;  the  woods  caught  fire  ;  the  drifting  smoke  settled  close 
upon  the  low  valley  in  which  the  men  were  lying;  ammunition 
began  to  run  low,  the  rebel  line  began  to  lap  and  at  last  to  con- 
verge on  the  regiment.  The  creeping  fire  in  the  woods  behind 
threatened  to  cut  the  regiment  off  from  the  rest  of  its  brigade  on 
the  left,  and  dropping  shot  began  to  come  from  the  right  where 
support  was  expected  from  Brown's  brigade;  but  which  had 
been  hastily  withdrawn  from  its  position  without  Colonel 
Beaver's  knowledge.  Three  times  messages  were  sent  by 
General  Brooke,  unaware  of  the  departure  of  Brown,  that 
Colonel  Beaver  could  connect  with  Brown,  or  his  own  brigade 
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would  advance  and  pick  him  up,  but  none  of  the  staff  officers 
were  able  to  pass  through  the  burning  woods  and  Colonel 
Beaver  remained  in  ignorance  of  the  situation.  At  length  the 
advancing  fire  admonished  him  that  something  must  quickly  be 
done.  He  called  up  one  of  those  cool,  sure-headed  sergeants 
on  whom  a  commanding  officer  leans  and  sent  him  to  find 
where  the  supports  lay. 

"Colonel,"  said  he,  with  a  hot  exclamation,  as  he  came  back, 
"the  Rebs  are  in  there." 

"No,  Kissinger,"  said  Colonel  Beaver,  "I  guess  you  are 
mistaken." 

"No,"  was  the  reply;  "a  Reb  in  there,  he  says,  says  he, 
'You  (1 — d  Yank,  you  uns  better  get  out  of  this  here.'" 

The  One  Hundred  and  Forty-eighth  was  "  in  the  air,"  to 
use  a  military  phrase.  Brown's  brigade  was  gone  and  the  fire 
had  cut  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-eighth  off  from  Brooke, 
making  it  impossible  for  him  to  advance  his  line  and  help  the 
regiment  out  of  its  peril  as  he  intended.  The  time  had  come 
for  retreat  and  retreat  under  appalling  odds.  In  the  hot  fire  of 
action,  grouped  in  the  burning  woods,  torn,  disordered,  flanked 
by  fire  and  sword,  the  regiment  had  to  be  handled  with  the 
nicety  of  the  parade-ground. 

Quickening  the  fire  along  his  line,  checking,  for  an  instant, 
the  rebel  advance,  Colonel  Beaver  took  his  regiment  and  bent 
its  curving  line,  with  its  left  as  a  pivot,  until  the  right  rested 
on  the  river,  and  then,  standing  on  the  river  bank  knee  deep 
in  mud,  the  converging-  fire  of  the  rebel  advance  covering  his  2 
whole  line  of  the  retreat,  the  woods  crack  ling  and  falling;  as  the 
fire,  minute  by  minute,  crept  nearer  the  point  from  which  his 
companies  were  emerging  to  cross  the  open  banks  of  the  stream, 
Colonel  Beaver  passed  his  entire  regiment  across  the  river,  ford-  I 
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ing  last  himself.  He  reached  the  opposite  shore  nearly  over- 
come with  the  labors  of  the  critical  movement.  When  the  re- 
treat began  he  had  given  up  his  horse  to,  and  brought  from  the 
burning  woods,  a  lieutenant  of  his  regiment  who  had  lost  a  leg. 
The  faithful  steed  had  been  wounded  before  he  had  been  given 
his  maimed  burden  and  fell  dead  just  as  his  master  reached  the 
banks  of  the  river  in  safety.  Colonel  Beaver's  diary  records 
the  fact  that  the  saddest  news  of  the  year  came  to  him  just  after 
he  had  saved  his  regiment — it  was  that  great  and  brave  John 
Sedgwick  had  been  killed. 

At  the  head  of  the  bridges,  General  Brooke  was  still  holding 
open  a  path  of  retreat  for  the  absent  regiment,  when  its  colonel 
reported  to  him  with  his  command  "in  magnificent  shape." 
It  was  a  moment  of  great  relief  for  him.  Its  fate  was  a  mere 
matter  of  speculation  up  to  this  moment.  It  was  alone  to  find 
its  way  through  the  burning  woods  and  in  face  of  a  galling  fire 
from  the  enemy.  It  had  been  saved  by  the  coolness,  presence 
of  mind  and  military  genius  of  its  commander. 

Colonel  Beaver's  first  words  were  of  bitter  regret  for  the 
wounded  he  had  left  behind  in  the  blazing  forest,  food  for 
the  flames.  He  had  saved  his  regiment;  but  at  a  cost  which, 
as  General  Brooke  said,  while  the  two  men  stood  together,  was 
part  of  the  unavoidable  loss  of  war.  Even  with  this  cost,  the 
hazard  and  accident  of  a  battle  had  been  for  him  the  opportu- 
nity to  display  the  highest  qualities  of  the  field.  Of  less  import 
in  the  wider  work  of  the  campaign,  the  incident  is  given  here, 
because  from  Hancock  down  each  of  Colonel  Beaver's  superiors 
noted  it,  as  a  scene  for  the  display  of  consummate  ability.  Said 
General  Hancock  in  his  report: 

"I  feel  that  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  bravery,  sol- 
dierly conduct  and  discipline  displayed  by  Brooke's  and  Brown's 
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brigades  on  this  occasion.  Attacked  by  an  entire  division  of 
the  enemy  (Heth's)  tlTey  repeatedly  beat  him  back,  holding  their 
ground  with  unyielding  courage  until  they  were  ordered  to 
withdraw,  when  they  retired  with  such  order  and  steadiness  as 
to  meet  the  highest  praise." 

General  John  R.  Brooke,  in  his  official  report  to  General 
Hancoek,  says: 

******** 

"I  would  particularly  mention  Colonel  Jnmes  A.Beaver, 
One  Hundred  and  Forty-eighth  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  whose 
regiment  occupied  the  right  of  my  line  and  the  most  exposed 
position,  for  his  great  gallantry  and  the  masterly  manner  in 
which  he  extricated  his  regiment  from  the  burning  woods 
(which  were  set  on  fire  by  some  means  during  the  action). 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  action  this  regiment  had  to  con- 
tend with  the  enemy  in  front,  and  the  burning  timber  in  the 
rear,  and  at  its  close  were  compelled  to  retire  through  the  fire 
to  the  opposite  or  left  bank  of  the  Po,  there  being  no  other 
path  left  open." 

Cool  and  conspicuous  as  was  Colonel  Beaver's  bravery,  he 
was  but  one  of  a  brigade,  a  division  and  a  corps,  always  equal 
to  great  emergencies  and  noted  for  high  daring.  If  his  regi- 
ment had  not  been  worthy  of  its  colonel,  it  would  have  mattered 
little  that  the  Union  position  was  commanded  by  a  man  equal 
to  the  need  of  the  day,  and  the  patient  historian  who  shall 
disentangle  the  operations  of  many  other  regiments  in  the  Second 
corps  may  match  the  daring,  the  steadiness,  and,  alas,  the  losses 
of  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-eighth  Pennsylvania  on  the  Po. 


XXI. 

BREAKING   THE    REBEL    LINE    AT   SPOTTSYLVANIA. 

"I  know  they  will  not  come  back!  They  will  not  come 
hack!"  exclaimed  General  Hancock,  as  he  sat  on  his  horse  and 
watched  those  grand  soldiers  he  commanded  witli  so  much  spirit 
and  efficiency  upon  so  many  battle-fields,  as  they  slowly  and 
silently,  in  solid  mass,  marched  toward  the  strong  works  of  the 
enemy  in  the  gray  of  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  May,  1864. 
His  manner  and  his  words  betokened  not  only  a  confidence  in 
the  valor  of  his  men,  but  that  love  for  the  old  Second  corps  that 
is  the  index  to  its  success,  and  his  supreme  support  as  a  man  and 
a  commander.  It  was  a  critical  moment  in  the  history  of  that 
command,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  army,  for  a  movement  of 
mighty  import  began  when  Hancock  watched  his  troops  as  they 
started  for  the  Confederate  lines  that  morning.  No  charge  of 
the  war  had  been  planned  with  so  much  care.  Troops  had 
never  been  sent  against  an  enemy  in  this  country  in  such  forma- 
tion.    The  result  was  a  brilliant  accident  of  war. 

Watching  the  massed  line  as  it  swept  over  the  low  ground 
and  up  the  sloping  hill  was  a  duty  which  would  have  filled 
even  a  less  impetuous  man  than  Hancock  with  enthusiasm.  The 
morning  light  was  not  yet  strong  enough  to  lift  the  fog.  The 
farther  the  men  went  from  the  point  where  Hancock  stood,  the 
more  faintly  were  their  forms  seen.  When  they  began  to  ascend 
the  hill  nothing  but  their  heads  and  the  upper  part  of  their 
bodies  could  be  distinguished.     The  strange  billowy  motion  of 
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the  swaying  silent  line  suggested  to  the  observer  an  army  of 
turtles  cautiously  creeping  up  hill,  and  Hancock  is  said  to  have 
so  described  it.  Seeing  the  precision  of  the  march,  which  was 
guided  by  a  compass  from  the  point  where  he  stood  to  a  house 
inside  the  Confederate  lines,  he  thrice  gave  vent  to  his  sincere 
satisfaction,  as  he  saw  them  near  the  enemy's  works,  by  the 
earnest  words  of  confidence,  "They  will  not  come  back!" 

It  was  Grant's  plan  to  assault  the  enemy  in  their  intrenched 
position  at  daybreak,  before  they  were  aware  of  the  presence  of 
his  troops,  and  his  orders  to  the  corps  commanders  were  given 
with  that  end  in  view.  Every  preparation  for  the  attack,  which 
gave  all  officers  much  solicitude,  and  called  from  Hancock  the 
striking  expressions  above  quoted,  had  been  made  under 
the  cover  of  night.  Early  on  the  evening  of  the  11th,  Han- 
cock had  assembled  his  division  commanders,  and  given  them 
their  orders.  He  carefully  explained  the  plan  of  attack,  and 
spoke  with  earnestness  upon  the  minutest  detail  of  the  march 
and  assault.  But  important  as  was  his  council  with  his  imme- 
diate subordinates,  the  consultations  which  followed  between 
division  and  brigade,  and  between  brigade  and  regimental  com- 
manders,  were  no  less  dramatic  and  significant.  The  night  was 
very  dark,  and  the  rain  beat  mercilessly  down  upon  the  un- 
sheltered troops,  whether  they  were  in  the  tangled  forest,  or 
the  open  field.  It  was  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  when  the 
brigade  commanders  of  the  First  division  of  the  Second  corps 
were  called  by  its  commander.  In  a  dense  and  gloomy  forest, 
in  a  secluded  spot  cleared  for  the  purpose,  Barlow  met  his  brig- 
adiers— Brooke,  Brown,  Miles  and  Smyth. 

The  desultory  firing  of  the  day  had  ceased.  No  sound  came 
from  the  bivouacks  where  the  weary  men  were  snatching  an 
hour's  rest  after  the  marching  and  fighting  of  the  Wilderness. 
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Barlow's  division  was  to  be  honored  with  a  position  of  great 
peril  and  importance,  and  now  his  brigades  were  to  be  assigned 
to  their  work.  The  flickering  light  of  a  lantern  shed  its  dim, 
uncertain  rays  over  the  dreary  woods,  and  on  the  little  group 
huddled  together  in  the  dismal  storm  to  map  out  the  plan  of 
the  morrow's  desperate  business.  By  the  lantern's  faint,  un- 
steady beam,  now  flaring  its  red  glare  upon  a  thoughtful  face, 
almost  beaten  out  by  wind  and  rain,  Barlow  traced  upon 
the  moistened  earth  the  plan  of  the  deadly  assault.  It  was  a 
rude  map,  but  the  brigadiers  followed  each  outline  with  eager 
eve,  and  when  the  Druid  council  was  over,  each  understood  the 
part  he  was  to  play,  and  hastened  to  his  command  to  summon 
his  colonels  to  a  similar  council.  Brooke  called  his  regimental 
commanders,  among  them  Colonel  Beaver,  and  gave  them  their 
instructions  for  the  charge.  Not  a  gun  was  to  be  fired  in  the 
advance.  "Let  silence — dead  silence — be  the  awful  menace!" 
said  Brooke,  "and  break  it  only  with  the  bayonet!" 

Barlow's  division  was  to  take  the  lead  of  the  Second  corps, 
in  two  lines  of  masses,  Brooke's  and  Miles'  brigades  in  the 
front,  each  regiment  forming  double  column  on  the  centre. 
The  enemy  lay  strongly  intrenched  in  his  works,  posted  on  an 
elevation,  having  all  the  advantage  of  position.  Colonel  Beaver 
had  scarcely  turned  in  for  a  few  hours'  rest,  when,  about  10 
o'clock,  marching  orders  came.  The  troops  moved  at  once,  and 
never  did  men  start  upon  a  march  under  circumstances  more 
dispiriting.  To  the  inky  darkness  of  the  night  was  added  a 
■hilling  rain,  the  more  depressing  because  it  came  in  the  shape 
of  a  dense  searching  mist,  that  wet  to  the  skin,  and  left  men 
with  the  sensation  of  having  been  varnished  with  fresh  mucil- 
age. It  covered  the  country  with  a  fog,  and  made  the  woods 
and  tangled  forests  through  which  the  march  had  to  be   made 
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doubly  dismal  and  difficult  to  penetrate.  General  Beaver's  diary 
records  the  fact  that  "the  night  was  chilly,  and  that  the  storm 
was  such  that  he  shivered  mora  than  ever  before  in  his  life." 

From  11  o'clock  until  nearly  one  in  the  morning  the 
Second  corps  struggled  over  the  difficult  way,  led  bv  the  un- 
steady light  of  a  lantern  which  Colonel  C.  H.  Morgan,  Han- 
cock's chief -of-staff,  carried  in  his  hand,  far  enough  in  advance 
of  the  head  of  the  corps  to  keep  it  from  reflecting  t  he  long  line 
of  gleaming  guns  which  followed  him.  The  story  of  that 
night's  march  of  the  Second  corps  cannot  be  pictured  with  words 
or  brush.  Silently  the  men  struggled  on  over  the  tangled  and 
tortuous  path,  following  the  glare  of  a  candle.  Now  and  then 
one  would  whisper  beneath  breath  a  word  to  a  comrade,  or  touch 
an  elbow,  to  make  sure  he  was  there.  INot  a  loud  word  spoken, 
or  a  noise  made  to  show  that  an  army  corps  was  on  its  way  to 
desperate  work.  At  last  the  silent  Column  halted  and  went  into 
line.  The  One  Hundred  and  Forty-eighth  took  position  with 
its  brigade  to  the  left  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  in  full  face 
of  the  enemy. 

Many  times  during  this  weary,  dangerous  march  around  the 
balance  of  the  army,  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  did  the  men  of 
the  Second  corps  give  significant  evidence  of  that  admirable 
spirit,  discipline  and  bravery  so  justly  the  pride  of  its  com- 
mander and  so  clearly  the  foundation  and  creation  of  its  bril- 
liant career.  Hancock's  orders  were  that  perfect  silence  he 
maintained  during  the  march.  Not  a  loud  word  was  to  he 
spoken  by  officer  or  man.  The  route  lay  within  stone's  throw 
of  the  enemy's  position.  A  loud  word,  the  rattle  of  camp 
equipage  or  the  shaking  of  a  canteen,  might  reveal  the  move- 
ment and  give  the  enemy  time  to  prepare  for  the  attack,  or  what 
was  worse,  to  assault  the  moving  corps   in  column  and   beat  it 
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back,  if  not  destroy  it.  Everything  the  men  carried  that  could 
make  a  noise  was  strapped  close  to  the  body,  and  the  column 
moved  as  noiselessly  as  a  well-ordered  machine.  The  leading 
division  had  arrived  at  the  point  where  it  was  to  go  into  line 
when  an  incident  occurred  that  strikingly  illustrates  the  won- 
derful discipline  and  self-control  of  the  men  about  to  go  into 
battle,  even  in  a  stampede.  Colonel  W.  P.  Wilson,  then  of 
General  Hancock's  staff',  who  was  that  night  guiding  the  Third 
division  of  the  corps  (Birney's),  tells  the  story  in  graphic  detail. 
Colonel  Comstock,  of  Grant's  staff,  Colonel  C.  If.  Morgan,  Han- 
cock's chief  of  staff,  and  Captains  Mitchell  and  Wilson,  aids  on 
the  staff  of  the  commander  of  the  Second  corps,  had  the  day 
before  located  the  line  of  march  and  point  of  assault,  and  of 
course  all  save  Comstock  played  an  important  part  in  the  events 
of  that  memorable  night. 

"The  First  division  was  going  into  position,"  says  Colonel 
Wilson,  "and  the  Second  came  to  a  halt.  The  weary  men, 
drenched  to  the  skin,  sunk  down  on  the  hillside,  and  were  asleep 
as  soon  as  they  touched  the  ground.  I  fell  asleep  on  my  horse, 
and  awoke  suddenly  to  find  that  the  column  was  moving,  man 
>y  man,  silently  down  the  hill.  I  shall  never  forget  the  sight. 
It  seemed  as  though  the  line  was  fading  away  into  the  darkness, 
>r  enveloped  by  a  cloud.  Perhaps  a  line  of  phantom  soldiers, 
■tying  in  the  mist,  would  best  describe  their  appearance,  as  I 
woke.  I  sought  General  Birney  and  asked  in  a  whisper: 
"'What's  the  matter?' 

"  'I  don't  know,'  he  replied,  looking  anxiously  at  the  moving 

ine.     In  an   instant  his  staff  officers  and  commanders  of  regi- 

lents  and  companies  were  after  the  disappearing  column,  bring- 

lg   the  men   back,  man   by  man,  to   their   places.     In  either 

ovement  not  a  loud  word  was  spoken." 
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When  the  line  was  again  reformed,  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  movement  down  the  hill  developed  the  fact  that  a 
pack  mule  laden  with  intrenching  tools,  that  had  broken  away 
from  the  sleeping  man  who  had  been  leading  it,  was  grazing 
down  the  hill  between  the  Union  line  and  the  enemy's  position. 
The  tools  rattkd  a  little,  and  thinking  that  the  enemy  had  dis- 
covered the  movement  and  was  advancing,  the  men  stampeded: 
each  man  moving  off  by  himself  without  a  word.  They  even 
in  their  fright  never  forgot  their  commander's  orders  for  per- 
fect silence. 

When  the  divisions  of  the  corps  that  were  to  make  the  charge, 
the  First,  Second,  and  Third,  got  into  position,  the  men  slept 
upon  their  arms,  ready  for  their  task.  When  the  hour  given 
for  the  assault  arrived,  the  men  were  called  to  begin  the  more 
serious  day's  work  of  the  war.  But  dense  penetrating  fog 
hung  over  the  scene  of  the  corning  battle,  and  Hancock  held 
back  his  men  until  the  light  grew  stronger  through  the  mist  of 
the  early  morning.  At  4.35  came  the  order  to  advance.  With 
a  word  of  cheer  to  his  men,  a  short,  ringing  speech  that  kindled 
the  fire  of  patriotism,  Colonel  Beaver  and  his  regiment  moved 
forward  with  the  brigade.  Through  the  only  clearing  between 
the  armies,  up  the  rugged  ascent,  facing  without  response  a  hot 
fire  from  the  enemy's  picket  reserve,  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty- 
eighth  in  the  front  line,  they  broke  through  the  enemy's  picket- 
line,  and  in  an  instant  were  in  the  rifle-pits  on  his  skirmish  line. 
Kot  a  shot  had  been  fired  from  the  Union  troops.  Barlow 
pressed  on,  Birney  keeping  pace  with  him.  But  the  men  were 
burning  with  enthusiasm,  impatient  for  the  decisive  clash.  They 
were  half  way  up  the  slope — almost  on  the  enemy's  works. I 
Not  a  sound  from  the  veterans,  strictly  disciplined  and  mindlu 
of  their  orders.     But  a  new  regiment,  thinking  that  the  victory 
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had  been  won  when  the  picket  rifle-pits  were  taken,  broke  into 
a  cheer.  The  fire  had  been  lighted.  The  shouts  ran  through 
regiment  after  regiment,  until  the  whole  force  was  yelling  like 
mad,  and  soon  they  were  dashing  on  the  enemy  at  the  double- 
quick.  Down  from  the  rebel  works  poured  a  galling  fire  of 
musketry  and  grape  and  canister — a  hot  and  deadly  blast  that 
tore  great  rents  in  the  advancing  ranks.  Stunned  by  the 
murderous  fury  of  the  sudden  and  continuous  fire,  the  column 
wavered  for  an  instant,  only  to  rally  with  louder  yells  and 
accelerated  pace  for  one  of  the  bravest,  bloodiest  charges  in  the 
annals  of  war.  On  they  drove,  the  enemy  raking  them  as  they 
advanced,  marking  their  pathway  up  with  many  killed  and 
wounded.  But  the  torn  ranks  closed  as  fast  as  the  heroes  fell, 
and  when  the  crest  of  the  slope  had  been  reached,  two  whole 
divisions  threw  themselves  at  once  upon  the  works.  The 
pioneers  had  been  placed  along  the  front  of  the  line,  axes  in  hand. 
When  the  abatis  was  reached  they  cut  the  timber,  the  troops 
dragged  it  aside  and  poured  through  the  lanes  thus  made,  and, 
against  a  gallant  and  obstinate  defence,  hurled  themselves  fair 
upon  the  enemy.  Now  began  one  of  the  boldest  and  deadliest 
hand-to-hand  combats  of  the  war.  With  sword  and  bayonet 
our  troops  cut  their  way.  With  sword  and  bayonet  and  hand- 
spike the  rebels  replied,  until,  overborne  by  the  fury  of  the  as- 
sault, they  broke  and  gave  up  the  works  to  Hancock's  veterans. 
Veteran  campaigners  had  never  looked  upon  such  a  sight  as 
they  beheld  when  the  enemy  had  been  driven  out.  Dead  and, 
dying  were  heaped  in  piles. 

"In  one  little  spot,"  says  General  Brooke,  upon  whose  author- 
II  ity  the  graphic  details  of  this   march  and  charge  are  given,  "I 
saw  sixty   bodies   lying,   every  one  of  them  pierced  with  the 
bayonet." 
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Not  far  off  a  Union  and  a  Confederate  soldier  struggled,  each 
with  his  bayonet  fast  in  the  other's  body.  Captain  Anderson, 
of  the  Fifty-third  Pennsylvania,  was  felled  by  a  rebel  cannoneer's 
hand-spike,  and  picked  up  for  dead,  though  fortunately  he  re- 
covered. 

General  Grant,  in  his  report  of  this  engagement,  says  : 

"The  eighth  day  of  the  battle  closes,  leaving  between  3,000 
and  4,000  prisoners  in  our  hands  for  the  day's  work,  including 
two  general  officers  and  over  thirty  pieces  of  artillery.  The 
enemy  are  obstinate,  and  seem  to  have  found  their  last  ditch. 
We  have  lost  no  organization,  not  even  that  of  a  company, 
whilst  we  have  destroyed  and  captured  one  division  (John- 
son's) and  one  brigade  (Dole's)  and  one  regiment  entire  of  the 
enemy." 

General  Badeau,  in  his  "Military  History  of  Ulysses  S. 
Grant,"  says : 

"During  the  war  the  rebels  never  made  so  important  and 
successful  an  assault  as  that  of  Hancock,  on  the  12th  of  May. 
Indeed,  they  rarely  attempted  to  assault  fortified  works,  and 
never  captured  one  when  Grant  was  in  the  field.'' 

Hancock,  in  his  yet  unpublished  report,  pays  this  tribute  to 
the  gallantry  of  the  men,  and  describes  the  pursuit  after  the 
works  had  been  carried  : 

"  They  rolled  like  an  irresistible  wave  into  the  enemy's  works, 
tearing  away  what  abatis  there  was  in  front  of  the  intrench- 
ments  with  their  hands,  and  carrying  the  line  at  all  points  in  a 
few  minutes,  although  it  was  desperately  defended.  Barlow's 
and  Birney's  divisions  entered  almost  at  the  same  moment, 
striking  the  enemy's  line  at  a  sharp  salient  point,  immediately 
in  front  of  the  Lend  rum  House;  a  fierce  and  bloody  fight  en- 
sued with  bayonets  and  clubbed  muskets;  it  was  short,  however, 
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and  resulted  in  the  capture  of  nearly  4,000  prisoners  of  John- 
son's division  of  Ewell's  corps,  twenty  pieces  of  artillery,  with 
horses,  caissons,  and  material  complete,  several  thousand  stand 
of  small  arms,  and  upwards  of  thirty  colors.  Among  the  pris- 
oners were  Major-Genera  1  Edward  Johnson  and  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral George  H.  Stuart,  of  the  Confederate  service.  The  enemy 
led  in  great  confusion  and  disorder,  their  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  being  unusually  great.  The  interior  of  the  intrench- 
ments  presented  a  terrible  and  ghastly  spectacle  of  dead,  most 
of  whom  were  killed  by  our  men  with  the  bayonet  when  they 
penetrated  the  works;  so  thickly  lay  the  dead  at  this  point,  that 
in  many  places  the  bodies  were  touching  and  piled  upon  each 
other." 

After  taking  the  works  the  troops  could  not  be  held  back, 
but  pursued  the  fleeing  enemy  towards  Spottsylvania  Court- 
House,  where   they   encountered   a  second    line  of  formidable 

I    earthworks.     The    enemy,    heavily    reinforced,    beat   back    our 
wearied  ranks  to  the  first  line  of  works,  that  had  been  so  glori- 

j    ously  taken,  and   were  now  held   in   spite  of  spirited  efforts  to 

I  dislodge  them. 

Summing    up    his    report    of    the    day's    fighting,    Hancock 

says: 

[I       "A   cold,   drenching   rain   descended   during   this   battle,    in 
I   which  the  troops  were  constantly  under  heavy  and  destructive 

II  musketry  fire  for  nearly  twenty  hours.     Our  losses  in  killed  and 
II  wounded  were  quite  heavy,  but  we  had   inflicted  a  signal  defeat 

I  upon  the  enemy.  Ewell's  corps  of  infantry  was  almost  de- 
ll stroyed;  the  celebrated  'Stonewall  brigade'  was  captured  nearly 
11  entire.  The  losses  of  the  enemy  during  the  day  in  killed, 
bj  wounded,  and  captured,  must  have  amounted  to  at  least  ten 
if  thousand  men." 


I 
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One  or  two  incidents  of  the  day,  out  of  the  track  of  slaughter, 
are  worth  recounting.  The  main  works  had  just  been  taken, 
and  Colonel  Beaver  and  his  regiment  were  yet  in  the  fight, 
when  a  Confederate  officer  pushed  through  the  struggling  troops 
to  him,  and  said : 

"  1  would  like  to  surrender  to  an  officer  of  rank.  I  am 
General  Stuart." 

"What!"  exclaimed  Colonel  Beaver,  "are  you  Jeb  Stu- 
art?" 

"No,"  replied  the  Confederate,  "I  am  George  H.  Stuart." 

"  I  will  accept  your  surrender.  Where  is  your  sword, 
sir?" 

"  Well,"  answered  Stuart,  in  a  melancholy  tone  of  regret, 
not  without  a  slight  streak  of  the  comic  in  it,  "you  all  waked 
us  up  so  early  this  morning  that  I  didn't  have  time  to  get  it 
on." 

A  few  words  passed  between  the  officers,  Beaver  telling 
Stuart  that  he  could  not  remain  with  him,  when  a  little  cor- 
poral of  the  Irish  brigade,  catching  the  situation,  stepped  up 
smartly,  touched  his  hat,  and  said  ip  a  full,  round,  rich  brogue: 

"  I'll  take  care  of  'im,  Gineral."     - 

"  Take  him  to  General  Brooke,"  said  Beaver. 

And  off  the  little  corporal  marched  for  the  rear,  proud  of  his 
big  prize.  Brooke  passed  the  Confederate  brigadier  along  to 
Hancock. 

Reaching  the  corps  commanders'  headquarters,  Stuart  was 
presented  to  Hancock,  who  recognized  in  him  an  old  acquaint- 
ance. Always  big-hearted,  ever  magnanimous  to  the  fallen  foe, 
Hancock,  as  gentle  as  he  was  brave,  arose  to  meet  the  prisoner, 
and  extended  his  hand. 

"  Under  the  circumstances  "  exclaimed  Stuart,  drawing  back 
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and  assuming  an  air  of  great  dignity,  "  I  must  decline  to  give 
my  hand." 

Quick  as  a  flash,  and  in  tones  that  showed  how  the  cold 
rebuff  had  touched  the  great  commander,  came  the  sharp 
retort : 

"Under  any  other  circumstances,  General  Stuart,  I  should 
not  have  offered  mine  !  " 


XXII. 

HOLDING   THE   SALIENT. 

Day  was  just  dawning  as  the  crest  of  the  national  advance 
broke  on  the  rebel  works  and  flooded  them.  The  swift  move- 
ment had  been  successful  along  the  line  in  front  of  General 
Brooke's  brigade,  whose  commander  had  sprung  on  the  rebel 
works  at  one  end  of  the  line,  covered  by  the  two  brigades  of 
the  First  division,  just  as  he  saw  one  of  his  colonels  leap  on 
the  works  at  the  other  end.  "The  first  I  knew,"  says  a  general 
staff  officer  who  was  following  the  line  of  battle  just  in  its  rear, 
"  was  the  prisoners  boiling  over  on  me,  and  I  had  my  hands 
full  taking  care  of  them."  Success  had  come;  but  the  worst 
of  the  battle  was  still  in  the  future.  General  Barlow's  division 
had  struck  full  on  its  centre  a  broad,  flat  V  shaped  salient,  and 
swept  over  it.  The  flat,  open  cleared  space  behind,  turned  on 
the  instant  into  a  seething  cauldron  of  fighting  men,  was  in  the 
undisputed  possession  of  the  national  forces.  Over  12,000  men 
jammed  in  the  narrow  space  of  a  few  acres,  swayed  hither  and 
thither  in  the  wild  delirium  of  success.  For  the  first  and  forj 
the  last  time  in  the  long  wrestle  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,i 
and  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  an  intrenched  position,; 
mounted  with  artillery  well  chosen,  well  manned  and  well  armed,] 
had  been  taken  by  an  assault  in  column.  It  remained  to  holdj 
it.  In  the  swarming,  struggling  mass  of  men  and  officers,  lines 
lost,  regiments  confused,  brigades  confounded,  cool  heads  werej 
at  work  putting  the  command  into  order  for  the  inevitabk| 
(114) 
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counter  assault.  The  recollection  of  the  actors  in  the  great 
struggle  is  hopelessly  confused  as  to  its  details.  It  is  easy  for 
widely  different  conditions  to  exist  along  the  front  of  a  long  line 
nearly  a  mile  in  breadth.  It  appears  to  be  unquestionable  that 
the  headlong  rush  of  assault  swept  part  of  the  attacking  force 
against  the  inner  works  of  the  enemy  half  a  mile  distant,  and 
equally  clear  that  elsewhere  the  national  forces  were  held  in 
hand,  and  brought  into  line  just  in  the  rear  of  the  works  they 
had  carried.  It  is  now  known  that,  screened  by  the  woods,  two 
divisions,  Mahone's  and  Wilcox's,  were  falling  into  line  to  repel 
Hancock's  advance,  within  a  few  moments  after  the  assault. 
Brooke's  brigade,  with  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-eighth 
on  its  left,  had  been  the  first  to  cross  the  enemy's  works.  To 
this  day  it  is  a  disputed  point  whether  any  but  the  first  division 
actually  carried  the  works  before  it.  However  this  may  be, 
there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  first  line  thrown  forward  to 
hold  the  hard-won  position  was  the  highly  disciplined  brigade. 
the  fortune  of  one  of  whose  regiments  this  sketch  seeks  to  fol- 
low. It  lost  in  the  trophies  of  the  field  by  the  act;  but  it  saved 
he  fortunes  of  the  day. 
The  salient  carried   by  the  national   forces  had  been  placed 

Svhere  it  was  by  the  Confederate  engineers,  because  at  this  point 
he  slope  which  ran  down  to  the  creek  between  the  naked  ridge 
pn  which  Hancock  formed  his  men,  and  the  ground  rising  to- 
wards Spottsylvania,  dipped  into  a  low  swale,  which  lower  sank 
nto  a  narrow  ravine.  In  the  day-long  struggle  that  followed, 
his  depression,  slight,  a  mere  wrinkle  on  a  contour  map,  played 
he  part  of  a  covered  way,  and  made  it  possible  for  the  Union 
prces  to  hold  the  point  they  had  won.  Lee  was  in  imminent 
janger.  The  Second  corps  had  cut  his  army  in  two.  The 
pint  in  his  harness  had  been  found  by  the  keen,  highly  tempered 
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blade  with  which  Grant  had  been  searching  his  armor  for  a  fort- 
night.    If  as  vigorous  an  advance  had   been  made  by  Warren 
on  the  right,  and  General   Burnside  on  the  left  at  the  head  of 
the  Ninth  corps,  it   is  difficult  to  see   how  Lee's  army  could 
have  been  saved,  cut  in  two  at  the  middle,  attacked  at  each  end, 
it  must  have  been   rolled  a  disordered,  defeated   mass  towards 
Richmond.     The  precious  hours  passed,  but  the  advance  which 
might  have  turned  a  brilliant  assault  into  a  crowning  victory 
never  came.     It  had  been  part  of  the  original   plan  of  attack, 
that  the  Ninth  corps  was  to  advance  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Second  did,  in  the  darkness  of  gray  dawn.      At  his  headquarters 
on   the   bare  and   unprotected  ridge  where  he  was  forming  his 
tired   men  at  midnight,  full  under  the  fire  of  over  forty  field 
pieces,  half  of  which  were  in   his  hands  by  daylight,  Hancoc! 
chafed  away  hour  by  hour  as  the  ticking  field  telegraph  at  his 
elbow  brought  one  dilatory  message  after  another  from  the  head-  I 
quarters  of  the  Ninth  corps.     That  force  had  before  it  a  tangled   I 
chaparral  of  low  pine  and  undergrowth,  offering  singular  diffi- 
culties for  an  advance.     Whether  this  obstacle  should  or  should  [ 
not  have  prevented  a  headlong  assault,  it  is  not  necessary  here  j 
to  decide.     It  is  enough  to  record  the  fact  that  before  he  gave  i 
the  final  order  for  the  assault,  with  the  dark  sky  on  his  left  | 
slowly  changing;  as  day  came,  General   Hancock  sent  General  I 
Burnside  word  that  he  should  advance  without  him.     Day  had  jj 
broken,  the  rebel  line  had   been  carried  and  almost  lost  again  ,| 
before  Burnside  had   begun  an  advance  which  ceased  when   his  I 
troops  had  tested  Early's  position,  *and  the  hot  fire  of  his  men,! 
but  lasted  until  the  Ninth  corps  had  connected  with  the  Second.! 
How  long  the  Second  corps  held  the  salient  alone  against  the' I 
assault   Lee  was   making   upon  the  point  on   whose   recapture! 
the  safety  of  his  army  hung,  is  still  disputed,  as  is  the  shareT 
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which  the  Sixth  corps  played  in  its  defence.  The  contracted 
limits  of*  the  salient  became  a  great  slaughter  pen,  swept  by  one 
continuous  blaze  of  musketry.  There  was  no  room  to  bring  in 
guns,  and  no  space  to  use  them.  The  Second  corps  stretched 
first  in  an  irregular  line  across  the  space  it  had  won — Mott, 
Birney,  Gibbon,  Barlow  from  right  to  left,  the  One  Hundred 
and  Forty-eighth,  with  its  brigade,  pushed  sharply  to  the  left. 
Volley  by  volley,  at  point  blank  range,  beat  back  the  rebel  ad- 
vance. Inch  by  inch  the  line  fell  back,  and  it  lay  on  the  works 
it  had  won,  when  at  six  o'clock  A.  M.  the  Sixth  corps  brought 
it  its  first  aid.  Great  trees  were  cut  off  like  reeds  by  the 
musketry  fire  which  swept  the  works  back  and  forth  like  can- 
ister. The  lines  were  reversed,  and  the  national  forces  fought 
on  the  outer  edge  of  the  works  they  had  early  won.  Ammu- 
nition soon  ran  low,  and  all  day  pack-mules,  the  ammunition 
cases  slung  on  their  backs,  were  passing  up  the  ravine,  and 
across  the  dip  of  the  swale  the  salient  had  been  intended  to 
command.  By  the  same  shelter  wounded  men  went  to  the  rear, 
and  supports  and  reliefs  came  to  the  front.  The  presence  of 
this  natural  covered  way  made  possible  communication  with  the 
Ml  very  centre  of  the  battle,  whose  hot  fire  the  war  did  not  see 
i  (equalled.  Without  it  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  difficulty  of 
ijsupplying  an  advanced  line  through  twenty  hours  of  continuous 
firing,  could  have  been  surmounted. 

"The  angle,"'  says  Brigadier-General  Grant,  of  the  Sixth 
■porps  of  the  defence  of  the  salient,  "became  at  once  the  key- 
Hboint  and  scene  of  a  terrible  struggle.  It  was  apparent  that  if 
Jive  held  it  all  the  line  to  the  right  would  fall  into  our  hands, 
Mnd  equally  apparent  that  if  we  failed  to  hold  it,  the  captured 
mines  to  the  left  would   fall   into  the  enemy's  hands.     Perhaps 

Iiere  was  not  a  more  desperate  struggle  during  the  war.     It 
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was  not  only  a  desperate  struggle,  but  it  was  literally  a  hand-to- 
hand  fight.  Nothing  but  breastworks  separated  our  foree  from 
the  enemy,  and  our  men  mounted  the  works,  and,  with  muskets 
rapidly  handed  them,  kept  a  continuous  fire  until  they  were  shot 
down,  when  others  would  take  their  places,  and  continue  the 
deadly  work. 

"Several  times  during  the  day  the  rebels  would  show  a  white 
flag  above  the  works,  and  when  our  fire  slackened,  jump  over 
and  surrender,  and  others  were  crowded  down  to  fill  their  places. 
Scores,  and  no  doubt  hundreds  of  men  are  now  living  who  were 
engaged  in  that  conflict,  and  whose  recollections  of  it  are  vivid. 
It  was  there  that  the  somewhat  celebrated  tree  was  cut  off  by 
bullets;  there  that  the  brush  and  logs  were  cut  to  pieces  and 
whipped  into  basket  stuff;  there  that  fallen  men's  flesh  was  torn 
from  the  bones,  and  the  bones  shattered;  there  that  the  rebel 
ditches  and  cross  sections  were  filled  with  dead  men  several 
deep.  It  was  there  that  General  Barlow  says :  '  I  myself  saw 
in  the  excavation  on  the  enemy's  side  of  the  log  breastworks, 
such  a  mass  of  the  dead  and  wounded  as  I  had  only  seen  once 
before,  and  that  was  in  a  sunken  road  at  Antietam,  which  is  still 
called  Bloody  Lane." 

Even  for  a  single  regiment  the  day  was  crowded  with  inci- 
dents.- Every  group  that  was  formed  under  this  fire  had  its  ! 
casualty.  During  the  worst  fighting  of  the  day,  after  Brooke's  \ 
brigade  had  been  pushed  to  the  front  over  two  battle  lines  to 
the  Sixth  corps,  to  hold  a  very  important  position,  their  ammu- 
nition ran  out,  and  the  file  closers  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Forty-eighth  ran  back  to  the  idle  troops  behind  them,  and 
carried  cartridges  up  in  their  caps  to  the  fighting  men.  Brooke 
had  been  ordered  to  hold  the  road  at  all  hazards,  and  while  he 
was  making  a  stubborn  fight  to  do  so,  he  rode  up  to  the  One 
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Hundred  and  Forty-eighth  for  a  word  of  conference  with 
Colonel  Beaver.  While  they  were  consulting,  Beaver  fell,  and 
the  men  of  the  regiment  shouted,  "  The  Colonel  has  got  it  again." 
The  shock  was  but  momentary.  A  spent  ball  flattened  itself' 
on  the  note-book,  so  frequently  quoted  from  in  these  pages, 
which  he  carried  in  his  vest  pocket.  Later  the  regiment  found 
its  cartridge  boxes  empty,  and  Major  Forster  went  back  and  in- 
formed General  Brooke  of  the  fact.  "Tell  Colonel  Beaver  that 
he  must  hold  that  road,"  was  the  reply.  "  Let  his  men  fix 
bayonets,  lie  down,  and  hold  it  with  cold  steel."  Beaver  obeyed 
the  order.  The  One  Hundred  and  Forty-eighth  lay  in  the 
woods  ready  to  hold  the  road  with  the  bayonet,  but  it  was  with- 
drawn before  the  necessity  for  doing  so  arose. 

While  the  fighting  was  hot,  and  the  artillery  of  the  Second 
corps,  massed  on  the  ridge  from  which  the  troops  were  started, 
was  playing  over  the  heads  of  the  men  in  the  salient  on  the 
rebel  line  beyond,  it  was  determined  to  place  two  pieces  at  the 
angles  of  the  salient,  and  sweep  the  approaches  obliquely.  "I 
can't  take  my  pieces  there,"  said  the  artillery  officer  to  whom 
Colonel  Wilson,  General  Hancock's  aide,  came  with  the  order. 
"My  horses  will  be  shot  down  before  we  get  there."  "I  ex- 
pect you  to  take  them  up  there  by  hand,"  was  the  reply.  "But 
the  men  can't  under  that  musketry  fire,"  pleaded  the  officer. 
"Then  I'll  get  a  detail  from  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty- 
eighth  Pennsylvania  lying  there  that  will.  They'll  not  only 
get  the  guns  up  there,  but  work  'em,"  said  the  aide.  The  de- 
tail was  made  up  before  the  officer  gave  way,  and  the  pieces 
llvere  started  out  to  their  post. 

I  Through  hours  and  hours  of  hard  fighting  the  long  forenoon 
Wore  away  into  the  afternoon.  Night  even  came  on  and  still  the 
lighting  continued.     After  the  conflict  the  regiment  was  marched 
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back,  and  laid  down  under  the  shelter  of  the  ravine.  General 
Hancock,  in  his  official  report,  speaking  of  the  share  of  the 
work  of  Brooke's  brigade,  and  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty- 
eighth  regiment  on  that  day  and  in  that  fight,  says: 

"Although  it  had  taken  part  in  the  first  assault  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  had  been  among  the  first  troops  to  enter  the  works, 
where  it  was  hotly  engaged  for  hours,  when  General  Brooke 
marched  to  reinforce  the  Sixth  corps,  he  was  thrown  forward 
on  the  front  line  of  battle,  where  he  relieved  a  portion  of 
Wheaton's  division;  his  brigade  fought  in  this  position,  losing 
very  heavily,  until  it  had  again  exhausted  its  ammunition,  when 
it  was  returned  to  me." 

It  was  nine  before  firing  ceased,  it  was  midnight  before  the 
enemy  retired.  Thirty-six  hours  before  the  troops  had  broken 
camp,  after  hours  on  the  march,  they  had  been  kept  waiting  ii 
the  dull  soaking  mist,  waiting  other  hours  for  the  attack,  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  the  enemy,  at  a  point  where  every  soldier 
felt  that  delay  would  mean  defeat.  No  better  proof  of  the 
strain  under  which  the  troops  lay  could  be  offered  than  the  fact 
that  the  dull  clatter  of  a  pack  mule  laden  with  intrenching  tools, 
which  strayed  down  the  line,  sent  the  men  dropping  singly  and 
by  squads  to  the  rear.  As  the  line  melted  away  in  the  dark  it 
was  caught,  and  brought  back  by  its  officers.  Discipline  was 
strong;  but  even  discipline  was  not  proof  against  the  chance 
panics  of  the  darkness.  The  assault  followed,  the  long  struggle 
over  the  ground  won  lasted  through  the  day.  When  the  battle 
was  over  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty -eighth  had  lost  125 
killed  and  wounded,  one  man  out  of  five. 

General  Brooke,  who  commanded  the  brigade  in  which  Colo- 
nel Beaver  served,  in  his  official  report  to  General  Hancock  of 
the  rapid  operations  of  the  12th,  and  the  few  preceding  days,' 
says : 
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"Colonel  James  A.  Beaver  distinguished  himself  on  every 
occasion,  but  most  particularly  at  the  battle  of  the  Po,  May 
10th,  and  at  Spottsylvania,  May  12th." 

So  conspicuous  had  been  his  gallantry,  and  so  valuable  his 
services  during  these  days  of  tiresome  marching  and  hard  fight- 
ing, that  his  superior  officers  desired  to  do  more  than  compli- 
ment him  in  official  reports.  On  May  13th,  the  day  after  the 
brilliant  work  at  the  salient,  General  Barlow  issued  the  follow- 
ing order : 

"  Headquarters  First  Division,  Second  Corps, 

11  May  13th,  1864. 
"Orders. 

"Colonel  James  A.  Beaver,  One  Hundred  and  Forty-eighth 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  is  hereby  assigned  to  the  command 
of  the  Third  brigade,  and  will  report  to  these  headquarters  at 
once. 

"By  command  Brigadier-General  Barlow, 

"John  Hancock, 

"A.  A.  G." 

He  of  course  reported,  but  asked  to  be  allowed  to  decline  the 
proffered  advancement.  "He  preferred,"  he  said,  "not  to  leave 
his  regiment.  He  felt  it  his  duty  to  stay  by  the  men  he  had 
brought  into  the  field."  This  was  the  second  or  third  time  he 
had  declined  promotion,  and  Barlow  asked,  rather  sternly, 
"when  he  would  be  willing  to  take  a  brigade?" 

"  When  the  losses  of  war  leave  me  the  ranking  officer  of  the 
brigade  in  which  my  regiment  is  serving,"  was  the  prompt 
reply. 


XXIIL 

a  confederate's  story  of  spottsyevania. 

When  the  Confederate  General  George  H.  Stuart  surrendered 
to  Colonel  Beaver,  his  staff",  and  most,  if  not  all,  of  his  brigade 
were  already  in  the  hands  of  our  successful  troops.  Among 
the  number  was  Captain  J.  McHenry  Howard,  his  inspector- 
general  and  chief  of  staff.  He  was  a  careful,  painstaking 
officer,  with  exceptional  opportunities  of  knowing  the  move- 
ments of  the  Confederate  troops,  and  their  position  when  the 
salient  at  Spottsylvania  was  charged  and  captured.  Besides 
being  a  faithful  officer  and  good  soldier  he  kept,  while  attached 
to  it,  a  careful  note  of  all  the  operations  of  the  division  to  which 
Stuart's  brigade  was  attached  (Ed.  Johnson's)  and  is  recognized 
as  perhaps  the  best  authority  of  any  man  in  it  as  to  the  plans, 
purposes  and  movements  of  the  immediate  command  with  which 
lie  served. 

General  Stuart  so  recognizes  him,  and  being  asked  to  furnish 
a  chapter  for  a  sketch  of  General  Beaver,  to  whom  he  surren- 
dered on  the  morning  that  Hancock's  corps  captured  the  salient 
at  Spottsylvania,  and  Johnson's  division  with"  it,  he  readily 
assented,  and  delegated  t«>  his  trusted  staff  officer  the  duty  of 
putting  in  enduring  shape  the  story  of  that  important  and  brilliant 
"accident  of  war,"  as  Johnson's  division  and  Stuart's  brigade 
knew  and  saw  it.  Captain  Howard  drew  the  plan  of  the  Con- 
federate works  and  position  that  is  herewith  shown  and  penned 
in  the  sketch  which  follows.  General  Stuart  indorses  its  accu- 
(122) 
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racy,  and  makes  it  his  own.  It  is  therefore  presented  as  the 
best  information  obtainable  in  relation  to  the  Confederate  posi- 
tion, plans  and  movements  about  the  Spottsylvania  salient  on 
the  memorable  morning  of  the  12th  of  May,  1864,  and  the  few- 
days  preceding  it : 

"About  an  hour  before  sunset  on  May  8th,  1864,  Major-Geue- 
ral  Edward  Johnson's  division,  of  Ewell's  corps,  was  approach- 
ing Spottsylvania  Court- House,  having  the  night  before  moved 
by  the  right  flank  from  the  position  it  had  occupied  since  the 
first  day's  battle  at  the  Orange  and  Fredericksburg  stone  road, 
and  the  tired  men  had  just  been  cheered  with  the  prospect  of 
speedily  going  into  camp,  when,  unexpectedly,  the  sound  of 
tiring  was  heard  to  the  left  oblique,  and  news  came  that  Rodes' 
division  had  come  into  collision  with  the  enemy.  The  column 
was  turned  from  the  road  in  that  direction,  and  formed  in  line 
of  battle  in  rear  of  Rodes,  but,  although  under  fire,  it  was  not 
brought  into  action.  About  dark  the  firing  gradually  ceased, 
both  sides  apparently  holding  their  positions,  and  we  were 
moved  forward  and  to  the  right  so  as  to  connect  with,  and  ex- 
tend the  line  from,  Rodes'  right.  By  ten  o'clock  the  whole 
division  was  stretched  out  in  position,  and  was  ordered  to  throw 
up  breastworks,  but  the  ground  was  thickly  wooded,  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  right,  which  was  held  by  Stuart's  brigade, 
was  covered  with  low  spreading  pines,  almost  impenetrable 
in  places,  so  that  it  was  impossible  in  the  darkness  to  make  a 
regular  line,  and  after  many  efforts  the  attempt  to  do  so,  or  to 
fortify,  was  abandoned  for  the  night,  and  the  men,  exhausted 
from  fatigue,  hunger  and  want  of  sleep,  were  allowed  to  rest. 
Shortly  after  daylight,  May  9th,  the  line  was  rectified,  and  the 
men  set  to  work  intrenching.  The  enemy  soon  opened  an  ar- 
tillery fire  on  our  left,  by  which  Stuart's  brigade  was  consid- 
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erably  annoyed,  being  in  a  measure  enfiladed.  When  the 
breastwork  of  this  brigade  was  half  completed,  the  engineers 
of  the  army  ordered  us  to  abandon  it,  and  to  construct  a  new 
line  running  at  a  right  angle  with  the  main  front.  This  exposed 
us  much  more  than  before  to  the  enemy's  fire,  which  now,  pass- 
ing over  the  heads  of  the  brigades  on  our  left,  took  us  in  rear, 
and  it  was  only  during  the  intervals  when  the  fire  slackened 
that  we  were  able  to  do  any  work.  Our  works  were  therefore 
constructed  for  protection  from  behind  as  well  as  for  defence  .in 
front,  and  when  completed  consisted  of  a  series  of  deep  square 
pits.  We  had  also  cleared  away  the  pines  and  brush  for  a  space 
in  front,  and  made  a  very  tolerable  abatis  with  the  interlaced 
branches.  Having  few  tools,  the  labor  was  tedious,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  middle  of  the  next  day,  May  10th,  that  the  works 
were  sufficient  for  shelter.  Towards  evening  there  was  some 
sharp  firing  on  the  skirmish  line,  and  the  artillery  opened  with 
such  violence  as  to  cause  us  some  inconvenience,  although  I  be- 
lieve little  or  no  loss  of  life  in  our  command.  Just  before  sun- 
down news  came  that  a  portion  of  Rodes'  line  had  been  cap- 
tured by  a  sudden  assault,  and  our  brigade  was  ordered  to  his 
support  in  all  possible  haste.  The  distance,  by  a  straight  line 
across  the  angle,  was  only  a  few  hundred  yards,  but  the  emer- 
gency being  so  great,  the  head  of  our  column  was  pushed  on  at 
a  double  quick,  leaving  the  rear  to  follow  as  best  it  could,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  men  neared  the  scene  of  action  full 
of  ardor,  but  much  exhausted  and  strung  out.  Several  dead 
bodies  in  blue  uniform  were  passed,  over  a  couple  of  hundred 
vards  inside  the  line,  showing  that  the  enemy  had  penetrated 
thus  far,  but  thev  were  now  limiting  themselves  to  holding  some 
two  hundred  yards  of  the  works,  from  which  they  poured  an 
incessant  fire  to  their  front,  and  up  and  down  the  line.     With- 
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out  waiting  for  the  rear  our  advance  was  hurriedly  formed  and 
pushed  forward.  The  men  charged  gallantly  enough  under  a 
destructive  fire,  but  were  not  strong  enough  to  recapture  the 
ground.  The  greater  part  bore  off  to  the  right,  readied  the 
works  there,  and  again  made  several  attempts  to  charge  down, 
them,  but  they  were  so  few  in  numbers,  and  met  so  severe  a 
fire,  that  they  each  time  recoiled  with  loss,  and  finally  confined 
themselves  to  holding  their  own.  In  the  end  other  troops  came 
up  in  regular  order,  and  the  enemy  were  driven  out — or  more 
probably  were  withdrawn.  About  ten  o'clock  we  returned  to 
our  own  position.  This  atfair  convinced  us  of  the  necessity  of 
strengthening  our  line,  and  next  morning,  May  11th,  the  men 
fell  to  work  with  increased  energy,  particularly  on  the  abatis, 
the  importance  of  which,  in  detaining  and  throwing  into  confu- 
sion an  assaulting  enemy  at  point  blank  range,  they  now  fully 
appreciated. 

"  Before  giving  an  account  of  the  disaster  of  next  morning, 
it  will  be  well  to  describe  more  minutely  the  character  of  our 
line,  and  the  disposition  of  the  troops  behind  it. 

"Johnson's  division  was  composed  of  four  brigades,  viz.:  the 
old  'Stonewall,'  commanded  by  General  James  A.  Walker, 
Stafford's  (Louisiana),  John  M.  Jones'  (Virginia),  and  George 
H.  Stuart's  (Tenth,  Twenty-third  and  Thirty-seventh  Vir- 
ginia regiments,  and  First  and  Third  North  Carolina  State 
troops).  They  may  have  averaged  eight  or  nine  hundred  men, 
having  lost  considerably  since  the  opening  of  the  campaign. 
Jones  and  Stafford  had  been  killed  in  the  first  day's  battle,  and 
the  brigade  of  the  former  (a  part  at  least)  was  said  to  be  a  good 
deal  disheartened  from  its  losses.  The  three  brigades  first 
named  held  the  main  line  on  the  left  of,  and  up  to,  the  salient, 
and  Stuart's  was  on  the  right,  his  line  turning  back  at  an  angle 
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of  ninety  degrees.  There  was  no  support  or  continuation  on 
Stuart's  right,  except  a  Hue  of  skirmishers,  there  being  a 
vacancy  of  perhaps  a  mile  between  him  and  A.  P.  Hill's  corps, 
or  a  portion  of  it.     There  were  no  reserves. 

"  The  ground  in  Stuart's  front  was  densely  wooded  with 
marshy  ravines  in  places,  but  off  the  salient  it  was  compara- 
tively open.  The  point  of  the  angle  was  also  on  elevated 
ground,  sloping  towards  the  enemy,  giving  the  only  good  posi- 
tion for  artillery  along  the  line,  and  tor  this  reason,  and  because 
it  was  impossible  to  concentrate  a  heavy  infantry  fire  from  it, 
the  angle  was  occupied  by  six  or  eight  pieces.  '1  here  were  also 
two  guns  in  Stuart's  centre,  and  probably  other  pieces  along 
the  left  of  the  division. 

"There  had  been  several  showers  during  the  day,  May  11th, 
and  towards  evening  the  atmosphere  was  damp  and  heavy,  and 
began  to  grow  foggy.  A  little  before  or  at  sunset,  we  were 
surprised  to  notice  all  the  artillery  in  the  angle  and  our 
centre  limber  up  and  move  back,  and  asking  an  officer  what 
this  meant,  he  replied  he  did  not  know  except  that  they  were 
ordered  to  the  rear  to  camp.  We  discussed  this  movement  with 
some  uneasiness,  but  supposed  other  batteries  would  relieve 
them.  It  is  well  known  that  our  artillery  was  at  this  time  a 
separate  organization  in  the  army,  and  not  under  the  command 
of  the  infantry  commanders.  Shortly  after  dark  a  message 
came  from  the  skirmish  line  that  there  was,  and  had  been  for 
some  time,  a  steady  rumbling  in  front,  indicating  that  a  force 
was  being  massed  opposite  to  us  or  passing  around  to  the  right. 
Captain  George  Williamson,  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  and 
myself,  the  only  two  brigade  staff  officers  on  the  field,  imme- 
diately walked  out  some  distance  to  the  front,  and  afterwards 
stood  for  half  an  hour  on  the  breastwork,  listening  to  the  sub- 
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clued  roar  or  noise,  plainly  audible  in  the  still  and  heavy  night 
air,  and  were  convinced  that  an  important  movement  was  on 
foot.  Believing  that  it  meant  an  attack  on  our  weak  salient  in 
the  morning,  and  I  have  an  indistinct  recollection  that  a  de- 
serter had  passed  over  to  the  enemy  shortly  before,  who,  we 
apprehended,  had  disclosed  its  defenceless  condition,  we  went 
back  and  reported  to  General  Stuart,  by  whom  a  dispatch  was 
sent  to  Major  R.  W.  Hunter,  Assistant  Adjutant-General  of 
the  division,  to  this  effect:  ' Major,  the  enemy  are  moving,  and 
probably  massing  in  our  front,  and  we  expect  to  be  attacked  at 
daylight  in  the  morning.  The  artillery  along  our  front  has 
been  all  withdrawn,  by  whose  orders  I  know  not,  and  I  beg 
that  it  be  sent  back  immediately.  George  H.  Stuart,  brigadier- 
general  commanding/  A  circular  was  then  sent  to  the  regi- 
mental commanders  stating  that  we  would  probably  be  attacked 
in  the  morning,  and  ordering  them  to  have  their  men  in  readi- 
ness in  the  rifle-pits  half  an  hour  before  daylight. 

"Subsequently,  the  next  day,  when  we  were  prisoners  to- 
gether, and  often  afterwards,  General  Johnson  informed  me  that 
on  receiving  the  dispatch  he  immediately  sent  it,  or  one  similar, 
to  General  Ewell,  commanding  corps,  urgently  requesting  also 
that  the  artillery  be  returned.  And  General  Ewell,  or  his  staff 
officers,  have  told  me  that  he  received  and  forwarded  the  dis- 
patch and  request  to  General  Lee,  whose  headquarters  were  not 
far  off.  And  after  the  war  I  mentioned  these  facts  to  Colonel 
Charles  Marshall,  military  secretary,  who  said  he  well  remem- 
bered the  circumstances,  and  that  General  Lee,  on  receiving  the 
dispatch,  remarked  to  his  staff:  'See,  gentlemen,  how  difficult 
it  is  to  have  certain  information.  Here  is  a  dispatch  from 
General  Johnson,  stating  the  enemy  are  massing  in  his  front, 
and  at  the  same  time  I  am  informed  by  General  Early  that  they 
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are  moving  around  our  left:  which  am  I  to  believe?' — that, 
however,  General  Lee  ordered  the  artillery  to  be  back  at  day- 
light. 

"On  the  12th  our  men  were  in  position  before  daylight,  and 
so  early  that  a  Captain  (Cantwell)  in  the  Third  North  Carolina 
afterwards  told  ine  he  had  made  his  men  draw  their  loads  and 
clean  their  guns  while  waiting.  Owing  to  the  fog  day  was  late 
in  breaking,  but  yet  for  some  time  there  was  no  indication  of 
an  assault,  which  I  began  to  think  would  not  be  made.  But 
presently  there  came  the  sound  of  a  distant  cheer  just  off  the 
salient,  followed  as  suddenly  by  a  deep  silence,  the  suspense  of 
which  was  most  trying,  particularly  as  we  now  eagerly  looked 
and  hoped  for  the  arrival  of  our  guns,  which  should  have  been 
there  to  open  in  the  direction  of  the  cheering.  Then  came  a 
few  dropping  shots  from  that  part  of  our  picket  line  which  was 
off  the  angle,  marking  the  progress  and  direction  of  the  attack- 
ing column.  Presently  a  blue  line  appeared  in  our  front,  on 
the  right  of  the  salient,  and  our  men  delivered  a  volley  which 
had  the  effect  of  causing  it  to  disappear.  I  do  not  think  it  was 
a  considerable  body,  which  must  have  missed  the  corner  of  the 
angle,  and  passed  down  in  front  of  our  works  inside  our  main 
picket  line.  At  this  time  the  artillery  came  up,  rather  slowly 
I  thought,  and  unlimbered,  but  had  not  time  to  fire  a  shot,  ex- 
cept the  two  pieces  in  our  centre,  which  were  discharged  once 
or  may  be  twice.  Musketry  firing  was  now  quite  heavy  on  our 
left,  where  Jones'  brigade  came  next,  and  soon  a  crowd  of  fugi- 
tives came  pouring  down  the  line  from  the  angle,  showing  that 
something  must  have  gone  wrong  in  that  quarter.  I  was  at 
this  time,  and  had  been,  near  the  centre.  A  cloud  of  blue  uni- 
forms now  pressed  after  these,  and  appeared  also  in  our  front, 
and  filling  the  angle  in  rear.     The  two  pieces  now,  or  shortly 


before,  fired  their  round — of  grape  it  seemed  from  the  hollow 
.sound,  but  those  in  the  salient  had  been  overwhelmed  as  soon 
as  unlimbered.  A  captain  in  the  First  North  Carolina,  which 
was  on  the  left,  afterwards  informed  me  that  seeing  the  artillery 
in  possession  of  the  enemy,  he  ordered  his  men  to  shoot  at  the 
horses,  which  they  did  with  effect.  In  our  centre  and  on  the 
right  we  endeavored  to  stop  the  stream  of  fugitives,  and  col- 
lected all  we  could  in  the  square  pits,  hoping  we  might  be  able 
to  hold  the  enemy  in  check  until  troops  came  from  some  other 
point  to  our  assistance,  but  we  were  speedily  overwhelmed  and 
prisoners  of  war. 

"Our  stream  of  prisoners  passed  back  through  and  alongside 
of  the  still  swarming  column  of  attack,  which  seemed  to  me  a 
dense  mass  in  some  confusion,  about  a  hundred  yards  in  breadth, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  if  the  artillery  had   been  in  place,  it 
could  have  played  with  terrible  effect,  even  by  commencing  to 
fire  at  the  sound  of  the  cheering.     Since  the  war  General  Collis, 
of  the  Union  army,  has  informed  me  that  the  attack  was  di- 
rected on  the  angle  in  column  of  regiments  in  mass,  but  that 
in  marching  so  far  over  rough  ground  the  men  necessarily  got 
into  some  confusion;  and  that  strict  orders  had  been  given  to 
ceep  silence,  but  the  ardor  of  the  men  broke  into  cheering,  for 
which   censure   was   passed   afterwards.     The  attack   was  well 
planned  and  executed,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  some- 
imes  stated,  that  the  Confederates  were  completely  surprised. 
The  sound  of  the  cheering  would  have  given  ample  time  to  get 
nto  the  trenches,  but  in  fact  we  were  prepared  as  before  shown. 
[t  may  be,  as  sometimes  stated,  that  some  were  interrupted  at 
:heir  breakfasts,  as  that  meal  was  at  that  time,  and  generally,  a 
scanty  one  with  us,  perhaps  corn   bread  and   water,  and  often 
lispatched  in  action  with  little  or  no  derangement.     Having  a 
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thin  line  and  no  reserve  or  support  even  on  the  right,  the  dis- 
aster could  only  have  been  averted,  if  at  all,  by  the  services  of 
artillery,  supported  by  a  force  drawn  from  some  other  part  of 
the  line.  The  artillery  alone  might  possibly  have  checked  the 
assaulting  column  long  enough  for  such  a  support  to  come  up. 
It  would  at  least  have  inflicted  a  severe  loss.  The  line  was 
first  broken  on  the  left  of  the  angle,  and  Stuart's  brigade  was 
thus  taken  in  rear  and  flank." 
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XXIV. 

THE   MARCH    TO   COLD    HARBOR. 

The  rebel  line  was  broken ;  the  rebel  position  was  not  car- 
ried. Lee  still  held  his  grip  on  the  heights  of  Spottsylvania. 
For  a  week  the  national  forces  were  moved  back  and  forth,  as 
Grant  continued  his  search  for  another  joint  in  the  enemy's 
harness,  and  through  the  week  the  Second  corps  was  shifted 
hither  and  thither,  chief  in  the  search.  A  new  line,  developed, 
as  usual,  to  the  left,  was  made  by  swinging  the  Fifth  and  Sixth 
corps  around  Burnside,  and  from  the  left  of  this  line  General 
Hancock  was  advanced,  after  another  fatiguing  march  back  of 
the  army,  to  see  if  an  assault  was  possible. 

"Bivouacked  in  column  by  division  at  half  distance.     Put 
up. shelters  and  commenced  clearing  up,"  says  Colonel  Beaver's 
diary,  Sunday,  May  15,  of  the  only  halt  of  forty-eight  hours 
during;  this  week  which  the  regiment  had.    Woods  and  thickets 
of  chaparral,  another  "  wilderness,"  showed  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  make  an  attack   from  the  new  national  left  on  Lee's 
right,  and  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-eighth,  with  the  rest  of 
the  corps,  was  faced  about  on  the  march  toward  an  attack  on 
the  left,  and  swung  back  in  the  night  to  its  original  position  on 
the  right  of  Burnside.     At  daybreak  the  regiment,  for  the  third 
time  in  a  week,  marched  over  the  trodden  scene  of  its  great 
|  assault,  and,  resting  on  its  arms,  formed  the  second  line  of  an 
I  attack  on  the  slopes  beyond.     Stray  shots  found  the  regiment 
||  now  and  then,  and  five  men  were  wounded  ;  but  this  was  a 
1  (131) 
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trifling  matter  compared  with  the  loss  sustained  by  the  second 
and  third  brigades.  Halt'  a  mile  from  the  intrenchments,  car- 
ried on  the  12th,  and  which  were  now  crowned  by  the  artillery 
of  the  Second  corps,  firing  over  the  heads  of  the  national  advance, 
stretched  a  long  line  of  rebel  works,  screened  by  woods,  pro- 
tected by  heavy  slashing  and  abatis,  and  approachable  only  in 
the  open.  From  sunrise  until  ten  o'clock,  through  the  long 
forenoon  of  mid  May,  the  two  brigades  kept  pushing  their  way 
into  these  thickets,  to  come  out  rent  and  torn,  foiled  but  not 
defeated.  The  attack  was  at  last  abandoned,  and  facing  about 
for  the  fourth  time  in  the  week,  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty- 
eighth  marched  with  the  rest  of  the  corps  to  the  right,  where  it 
was  given  a  day's  rest  before  it  started  out  in  the  shifting, 
swinging  march  from  Spottsylvania  to  Cold  Harbor,  in  which 
Grant  moved  his  army,  corps  by  corps,  on  parallel  lines  as  a 
draftsman  shoves  his  hinged  protractor. 

It  was  now  two  days  over  a  fortnight  since  Colonel  Beaver 
had  brought  across  the  Rapidan  the  splendid,  striking  regiment 
which  challenged  General  Gibbon's  frank  admiration.  In  that 
time  but  four  nights  had  passed  in  unbroken  sleep  :  the  rest  had 
been  given  over  to  wearisome  marches  ;  in  the  face  of  the  enemy 
it  had  crossed  and  recrossed  without  a  bridge  a  deep  and  treach- 
erous stream,  waist-deep;  it  had  fought  in  three  pitched  battles, 
twice  stormed  the  enemy's  works,  and  once  been  surrounded  by 
a  division.  Out  of  a  force  of  800  or  900  bayonets  it  had  lost 
nearly  400  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  officers  and  men 
together.  The  figures  are  taken  from  the  daily  pencilled  entries 
of  its  colonel.  If  they  challenge  skepticism,  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  the  regiment  was  foremost  in  a  brigade  and  a  division, 
of  which  Colonel  Badeau,  writing  the  calm  estimate  of  General 
Grant's  headquarters  years  after,  says  they  were  "the  best  troops 
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Grant  could  bring  against  Lee's  works."  The' official  losses  of 
the  division  in  this  period  were  162  officers  and  3,334  men,  and 
of  this  number  148  officers  and  2,858  men  were  killed  and 
wounded.  The  Second  corps,  the  hammer-head  in  the  horrible 
hammering  of  this  fortnight,  lost  in  all  8,218,  officers  and  men  : 
the  First  division  3,496,  almost  one-half. 

Weakened  by  these  losses,  wearied  by  these  wearing  marches 
in  mud  and  rain,  the  regiment,  Friday,  May  20,  fell  into  line 
at  daybreak  to  begin  the  dangerous  and  hazardous  movements 
of  the  next  fortnight,  which  shifted  the  base  of  the  army  from 
the  Rapidan  to  the  James.  Grant  boldly  spread  out  his  forces 
over  a  space  of  more  than  twenty  miles,  reaching  out  to  the 
front  with  the  Second  corps,  while  the  remaining  corps  lay 
grouped  around  the  old  position  to  be  brought  up  later — much 
as  a  measuring  worm  stretches  itself  out  for  a  new  step  from  a 
fixed  point:  the  Second  corps  playing  the  part  of  the  advanc- 
ing half  in  the  air.  For  over  a  week  during  this  march  the 
One  Hundred  and  Forty-eighth  shared  the  hazard  and  anxiety 
of  daily  movements,  in  which  the  entire  force  was  aware  that 
it  was  pushing  alone  into  the  enemy's  country,  with  its  flank 
exposed,  and  its  supports  distant,  liable  any  day  to  feel  the 
weight  of  Lee's  whole  army.  Two  days  before  this  march 
began,  General  Barlow's  division  had  been  called  out  to  aid  in 
repelling  an  attack  made  by  General  Ewell  on  a  part  of  the 
Second  corps ;  but  this  had  been  repulsed  by  General  Tyler's 
brigade,  aided  by  General  Birney's  division,  and  the  First  divis- 
ion was  not  called  into  action.     It  started  across  the  Mat  river 

after  almost  half  a  week's  rest  from  actual  fighting:.     It  was  the 

1 

turn  of  the  first  division  to  lead,  and  Saturday,  the  21st,  the 
jOne  Hundred  and  Forty-eighth  had  the  front  of  the  line,  its 
march  lying  by  a  road  which  doubled  the  track  of  the  Richmond, 
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Fredericksburg,  and  Potomac  Railroad,  crossed  the  Mat,  lay 
through  Bowling  Green,  and  at  last  brought  the  regiment  at 
Milford  station  to  the  Mattapony,  which  was  forded  waist-deep. 
It  was  a  long  march  for  a  single  day,  and  it  had  brought  the 
command  out  of  the  woods  and  the  tangled  thickets  of  the  re- 
gion back  of  Fredericksburg,  into  the  rolling  land,  the  culti- 
vated fields,  and  sandy  soil  of  the  lower  Virginia  rivers.  The 
corps  was  about  to  enter  the  second  series  of  operations  which 
ended  with  the  dogged  siege  of  Petersburg. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Forty-eighth  led  off  with  the  first 
skirmish  of  the  march.  Fording  the  stream  of  the  Mattapony 
waist-deep,  it  captured  a  small  camp  at  the  cross-roads  just  be- 
yond the  ford  opposite  Milford  station,  made  a  few  prisoners, 
and  took  the  camp  equipage.  The  trifling  skirmish  over,  the 
regiment  was  pushed  out  on  a  reconnoissance  towards  Harris' 
store.  "A  very  pleasant  trip,"  says  Colonel  Beaver,  in  his 
diary;  " scared  up  a  few  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  and  were  fired 
into  by  our  own.  Returned  in  the  evening  without  losing  a 
man."  Meanwhile  the  push  down  to  the  North  Anna  had  been 
made  by  the  second  division,  and  the  next  day,  Monday,  May 
23d,  the  rebel  tele  du  pont  was  stormed  by  Pierce's  and  Egan's 
brigades,  the  bridge  captured,  pontoon  bridges  added,  and  by 
night  the  Second  corps  lay  in  force  on  the  right  of  the  strong 
V-shaped  position,  which  commanded  the  bridges  and  railroad 
junction  at  this  point.  Warren,  who  had  marched  directly 
from  Spottsylvania,  was  on  the  other  face  of  this  position  ;  but 
communication  between  the  two  national  wings  was  only  pos- 
sible by  recrossing  the  river.  It  was  a  hazardous  position,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  orders  to  assault  given  early  in  the  day 
were  countermanded,  and  strong  works  thrown  up  instead  for 
the  protection  of  the  corps.     For  two  days  the  army  waited, 
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facing  the  enemy.  It  was  an  unusual  pause.  Tents  went  up 
and  we  "  tried  to  be  comfortable/'  says  Colonel  Beaver.  The 
train  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  was  an  endless  affair,  over 
4,000  wagons;  but  it  was  chiefly  devoted  to  commissary  stores 
and  ammunition.  Colonel  Beaver's  letters  show  that  his 
officers'  mess  was  carrying  all  its  baggage,  tent,  and  equipage 
included,  on  a  single  pack  mule,  and  he  longs,  as  only  a  man  in 
camp  and  the  saddle  can  long,  for  that  undervalued  comfort — 
a  chair.  A  man  can  sleep  anywhere  and  on  anything;  but  the 
places  where  he  can  sit  with  comfort  are  rare.  Wednesday 
night  began  the  movements  which  were  to  end  at  Cold  Harbor. 
A  division  at  a  time  the  national  forces  were  started  in  the 
night,  and  a  strong  column  was  well  on  its  way  towards  the 
Pamunkey  before  the  new  march  was  discovered.  The  Sixth, 
the  Fifth,  and  the  Ninth  corps  were  successively  removed,  and 
at  last  the  Second  corps  was  withdrawn  across  the  stream. 
Again,  as  after  the  Wilderness,  Colonel  Beaver's  regiment  fur- 
nished its  share  (200  men)  of  the  last  thin  skirmish  line  left  to 
veil  a  retreat  by  two  bridges  across  a  deep  stream,  before  a  force, 
which,  now  that  the  Second  corps  lay  before  it  alone,  outnum- 
bered the  national  forces  three  to  one.  Every  man  was  brought 
off  in  safety.  "Our  brigade  crossed  the  river  to  the  north  bank 
last,"  says  his  diary.  For  two  days,  May  27th  and  28th,  steady 
marching  continued  :  the  Second  corps  occupying  the  centre  of 
the  advance.  The  Pamunkey  was  crossed,  Brooke's  brigade 
was  pushed  to  the  front,  in  the  series  of  operations  which 
brought  the  corps  to  Cold  Harbor,  and  each  afternoon  saw  a 
hot  skirmish  as  the  enemy's  advance  line  was  reached.  His 
main  position  was  still  a  day's  march  away,  and  the  brigade 
was  hourly  moved  brief  distances  along  the  line  of  Tolopotomy 
until  the  way  was  opened  for  a  movement  on  Cold  Harbor. 


XXV. 

THE   ASSAULT   AT   COLD    IIAEBOR. 

To  an  army  approaching  Richmond  from  the  northeast,  by 
the  ferries  and  bridges  of  the  Pamnnkey,  two  cross-roads  in  the 
flat,  sandy  peninsula  between  the  Pamnnkey  and  the  James  are 
essential ;  one  is  at  Old  Cold  Harbor,  the  other  at  New  Cold 
Harbor.  From  the  last  a  straight  tap  road  leads  into  Rich- 
mond;  from  the  first  spread  forking  roads  to  the  Pamnnkey 
and  the  James.  An  army  which  held  New  Cold  Harbor  barred 
the  path  to  the  Confederate  capital  ;  an  army  at  Old  Cold  Harbor 
rested  on  spreading  roads  which  gave  it  a  base  at  two  points  on 
navigable  rivers,  at  the  White  House  on  the  Pamunkey,  and  on 
the  James  at  half  a  dozen  places.  If  Lee  had  secured  and  held 
Old  Cold  Harbor,  the  plan  by  which  Grant  was  aiming  to  bring 
his  army  into  contact  with  General  Butler's  base  would  have 
been  foiled;  if  Grant  had  seized  New  Cold  Harbor,  the  path  to 
Richmond  would  have  been  opened  a  year  earlier  than  it  was. 
From  the  North  Anna  to  the  two  Cold  Plarbors  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  and  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia  swung  along 
for  a  week,  neck-and-neck,  in  a  race  for  these  points.  Each 
seized  the  one  that  was  necessary  to  its  own  safety;  each  missed 
the  point  needed  to  balk  the  other.  The  assault-  at  New  Cold 
Harbor  was  an  attempt,  by  sheer  and  furious  fighting,  to  force 
the  advantage  which  march  and  manoeuvre  had  missed.  It 
failed  at  a  cost  of  life  matched  by  no  other  fifteen  minutes  of 
four  years  war.  It  left  the  regiment  which  Colonel  Beaver 
(136) 
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commanded  at  the  opening  of  the  action,  and  the  brigade  of 
which  he  was  in  command  at  its  close,  pushed  to  the  very  lip 
of  the  enemy's  position,  lying  in  a  work  thrown  up  under  fire, 
at  a  biscuit  toss  from  the  enemy's  works. 

Saturday  afternoon,  May  28th,  after  two  days'  marching  had 
spread  the  army  of  the  Potomac  in  a  contracted  line  along  the 
south  bank  of  the  Pamunkey,  Sheridan's  troopers,  skirmishing 
before  the  Second  corps,  struck  the  edge  of  Lee's  army  as  it 
swung  on  a  short  semi-circle  between  the  Federal  troops  and 
Richmond.  Just  behind  the  dropping  carbine  fire  of  Sheridan's 
dismounted  men,  the  Second  corps  was  throwing  up  intrench- 
ments  in  an  "advantageous  position,"  says  Colonel  Beaver's 
diary. 

To  the  right  of  the  Second  corps  lay  tl  c  Sixth  corps,  to  the 
left  the  Fifth,  with  a  gap  between,  and  in  the  night  the  gap 
was  filled  by  General  Burnside  with  the  Ninth  corps.  Sheri- 
dan found  the  work  before  him  growing  heavier,  and  Brooke's 
brigade  was  ordered  to  drop  its  tools,  and  just  at  dusk  pushed 
out  and  swept  over  the  enemy's  rifle-pits  and  advanced  work. 
In  the  next  three  days  the  two  armies  were  brought  together  as 
the  halves  of  a  foot-rule  are  swung  together  on  their  hinged 
end.  The  National  and  Confederate  forces  struck  first  at  the 
hinge,  where  Warren  lay,  all  the  rest  of  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, except  Burnside,  having  been  pushed  to  the  left.  They 
met  last  at  the  open  end  where  the  Second  corps  marched,  and 
this  was  Cold  Harbor. 

The  army  once  across  the  Pamunkey  and  established  on  its 
southern  bank,  its  next  effort  was  to  extend  its  line  southward 
towards  the  James.  The  Second  corps  marched  at  noon,  May 
29th,  the  next  day,  General  Barlow's  division  in  the  advance, 
reaching  southward  for  the  cross-roads  at  Old  Cold  Harbor  that 
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spread  towards  both  rivers.  The  order  to  march  " abridged  the 
divine  service"  at  which  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-eighth 
was  gathered,  and  in  the  Sunday  afternoon — to  turn  from  Colo- 
nel Beaver's  diary  to  General  Hancock's  report — "  the  enemy's 
skirmish  line,  strongly  intrenched,  was  handsomely  carried  with- 
out much  loss,  by  skilful  manoeuvring  by  Brooke's  brigade  of 
Barlow's  division." 

Genera!  Brooke,  in  his  official  report  to  General  Hancock  of 
this  movement,  says: 

"I  ordered  Colonel  Beaver,  whose  regiment  was  deployed  as 
skirmishers,  to  drive  the  enemy  into  his  works  if  possible,  and 
about  4  P.  M.,  hearing  firing  on  our  left,  I  ordered  him  to  make 
a  strong  attack,  which  proved  successful." 

The  slow  advance  across  the  Tolopotomy  continued  all  day, 
and  just  at  dusk  a  brisk  rebel  attack  having  fallen  on  Warren, 
Hancock  was  ordered  again  to  attack  to  relieve  the  Fifth  corps. 
As  usual  the  brigade  of  which  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty- 
eighth  formed  a  part  was  selected,  particularly  as,  to  quote  Gen- 
eral Hancock  again,  "there  was  no  place  on  my  line  where  an 
assault  could  be  made  with  success  at  short  notice.  Brooke's 
brigade,  however,"  continues  General  Hancock's  report,  "ad- 
vanced just  at  dark  over  obstacles  which  would  have  stopped  a 
less  energetic  commander,  and  carried  the  enemy's  advance  line 
of  rifle-pits." 

The  two  armies  now  lay  in  parallel  lines,  each  front  covering 
an  extent  of  about  nine  miles,  the  National  forces  daily  devel- 
oping to  the  left,  and  the  Confederate  to  the  right,  the  Second 
corps  working  along  with  the  rest,  throwing  up  works  almost 
hourly,  and  making  each  day  an  advance  which  brought  the 
two  hinged  lines  closer  together.  Sheridan  at  length  seized 
Old  Cold  Harbor  just  at  dusk,  May  31st,  held  it  the  next  fore- 
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noon  until  the  Sixth  corps  came  to  his  relief,  and  the  next  night, 
after  a  day  spent  intrenching,  the  Second  corps  started  at  11 
P.  M.  to  take  its  familiar  place  on  the  left  of  the  line,  where  the 
blow  of  battle  was  to  fall. 

"  Were  marching,  when  the  day  commenced,  in  a  choking, 
sickening  dust,"  says  Colonel  Beaver's  diary.  It  was  a  day  and 
a  night  of  disastrous,  wearisome  delays.  The  day  before  War- 
ren had  not  attacked  when  Anderson's  troops  filed  past  him  on 
their  way  to  take  a  position  before  Wright.  Wright  had  failed 
to  push  the  advantage  Sheridan  had  gained.  Smith,  coming  up 
from  Butler's  army  by  way  of  the  White  House  Landing,  had 
gone  wandering  over  the  dusty  roads  wasting  a  day,  by  a  stalf 
officer's  blunder,  before  he  found  the  left  wing  of  the  army  he 
was  seeking.  Another  staff  officer  had  entangled  Hancock's 
advance  by  leading  General  Barlow's  division  into  a  narrow  road 
in  the  woods,  where  hours  were  wasted  before  the  column  was  ex- 
tricated. It  was  hoped  and  intended  to  advance  the  Second  corps 
on  the  enemy  immediately  on  their  arrival,  but  the  tired,  hungry, 
heated  troops  needed  rest  and  breakfast,  and  the  assault  was 
postponed  until  five  in  the  afternoon.  All  the  day  before  and 
during  this  day  desultory  fighting  was  in  progress  along  the 
line  ;  but  as  Badeau  says  of  the  Second  corps  and  its  commander, 
"all  but  Hancock  were  slower  than  the  lieutenant-general  de- 
sired." The  assault  was  deferred  again  until  early  the  next 
morning. 

Before  day  broke  a  heavy  rain  fell,  "refreshing  us  exceed- 
ingly," says  Colonel  Beaver.  The  low  mists  and  heavy  clouds 
of  early  June  still  hung  about  the  swamps  and  stunted  pine 
thickets  when  three  corps,  the  Second,  Hancock's,  the  Sixth, 
Wright's,  and  the  Eighteenth,  Smith's,  fell  into  line  at  4  A.  M. 
Their  front  stretched,  with  intervals,  over  two  miles,  and  led  up 
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to  the  low  rising  ground  on  a  part  of  which  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  was  stationed  when  Lee  attacked  McClellan  in  the 
early  days  of  the  war. 

Of  the  positions  before  the  army  little  was  known,  save  that 
for  three  days  they  had  been  filling  with  rebel  troops  and  artil- 
lery. The  pickets  of  the  two  armies  were  touching.  A  recon- 
noissance  was  deemed  impracticable;  the  division  commanders 
only  knew  that  they  were  to  push  forward  until  they  struck  the 
enemy's  works,  and  then  carry  them.  The  attack  was  a  simple 
brute  rush  in  open  day  on  strong  works. 

It  cost  the  national  forces  from  12,000  to  11,000  in  killed, 
wounded  and  missing,  and  one-fourth  of  this  loss  fell  on  the 
narrow  line  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  Second  corps  in  which 
the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-eighth  charged.  Into  the  wider 
fortunes  of  the  field  it  is  not  necessarv  to  enter.  It  is  enough 
to  describe  the  brief  space  in  which  some  small  measure  of  suc- 
cess was  won  by  the  First  division  of  the  Second  corps  in  this 
bloody  but  fruitless  struggle.  General  Birlow's  division,  as  it 
pushed  forward  in  two  lines,  Brooke's  and  Miles'  brigades  in 
the  first  and  Byrnes'  and  McDougall's  in  the  second,  found 
itself,  as  it  emerged  from  shelter,  on  a  broad  and  level  field  run- 
ning in  a  smooth  and  even  slope  up  to  the  enemy's  works. 
The  right  of  the  advance  passed  over  a  sunken  road  which 
played  its  part  in  obstructing  an  advance.  The  left,  under 
General  Brooke's  immediate  direction,  went  over  the  same  road 
on  a  level,  struck,  half  way  up  the  hill,  a  rail  fence,  and  from 
this  point  had  no  further  obstruction  but  the  hot  fire  of  a  nearly 
equal  force. 

The  charge  at  Spottsylvania  had  been  made  in  a  dense  forma- 
tion which  swept  into  the  works  like  a  flood.  Here  in  broad 
day  and  on  open  ground,  a  full  fair  target  for  the  enemy,  this 
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was  out  of  the  question.  Instead,  General  Brooke  spread  along 
his  front  his  rawest  troops,  the  Seventh  New  York,  placed  be- 
hind them  at  an  interval  the  two  brigades  already  noted,  and 
in  the  rear  the  supporting  second  line  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Beaver.  A  battalion  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty- 
eighth  Pennsylvania,  under  command  of  Major  Forster  of  that 
regiment,  had  been  thrown  out  in  advance  of  the  assaulting 
column  with  instructions  to  drive  the  enemy's  pickets  and 
skirmishers  into  their  works.  They  did  the  work  and  joined 
their  regiment  just  as  the  front  line  made  its  final  rush  upon  the 
works. 

The  brigade  flag  and  its  commander  went  forward  with  the 
first  line  of  raw  men  through  the  damp,  tall,  wet  grass  and 
clinging  bushes.  Up  the  slope,  over  the  fence,  across  the  line 
and  into  the  works  the  line  went.  It  was  the  only  point  in  all 
the  day's  fighting  where  the  enemy's  works  were  carried.  Three 
guns,  300  prisoners  and  a  flag  were  picked  up  by  the  advanc- 
ing force.  The  guns  were  turned,  a  hurried  attempt  was  made 
to  get  the  men  in  hand,  General  Brooke  sprang  back  to  change 
the  direction  of  the  advancing  line  that  it  might  strike  the 
works  fair  and  not  obliquely,  caught  the  shrill,  boyish  voice  of 
Colonel  Beaver  as  he  gave  his  regiment  a  half-wheel,  "felt  all 
was  well  if  he  was  alive"  to  use  his  own  words,  turned  to  rejoin 
the  men  within  the  works  and  fell,  hit  by  canister. 

"Tell  Colonel  Beaver  he  is  in  command  and  to  push  into  the 
works.  The  Seventh  New  York  is  already  there,"  Brooke 
whispered  to  an  aide,  and  was  carried  off  the  field. 

The  wound  deprived  General  Brooke  of  any  further  share  in 
active  military  service  during  the  war;  but  he  had  already  won 
the  reputation  of  a  brigade  commander  who  had  at  once  learned 
and  taught  the  art  of  battle  during  the  war,  until  he  and  his 
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brigade  were  worthy  of  each  other  and  of  the  Second  corps, 
whose  charge  they  so  often  led.  Higher  praise  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  frame. 

The  staff  quickly  reported  to  Beaver  and  he  made  a  rush  to 
gain  the  salient,  but  before  he  reached  it  the  enemy's  supports 
crowded  into  the  works  which  had  just  been  carried  ;  the  assault- 
ing troops  began  to  stream  back  ;  the  assault  wras  over;  the  line 
was  checked  at  the  rail  fence  half  way  up  the  slope,  not  thirty 
yards  from  the  enemy's  position.  Any  one  of  a  thousand 
chances  of  war  would  have  left  the  advance  of  the  Second 
corps  again  within  the  enemy's  line,  but  the  single  chance  was 
gone. 

But  if  not  in  it  they  were  on  it,  and  to  hold  the  advantage 
gained  gave  Colonel  Beaver  another  brilliant  opportunity  which 
he  readily  grasped  to  display  his  military  skill  and  fighting 
qualities.  He  pushed  his  force  almost  up  to  the  summit  of  the 
slope  and  there  gave  battle  with  his  second  line,  while  his  first 
gathered  rails  and  threw  up  works  on  the  very  edge  of  the  rebel 
position,  from  which  they  could  not  be  driven,  even  under  the 
converging  fire  of  a  long  line  of  works  at  a  point  where  a 
week's  sap  might  have  brought  a  force.  "  With  a  gallantry  rarely 
exhibited  under  such  circumstances,"  says  General  Hancock's 
Life,  written  under  the  direction  of  his  staff,  "  a  part  of  General 
Barlow's  line,  particularly  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-eighth 
Pennsylvania  regiment,  Colonel  Beaver  commanding,  faced  to 
the  enemy,  within  a  short  distance  of  his  line,  and  held  their 
ground  until  they  had  constructed  with  their  bayonets  and  hands 
a  cover  which  enabled  them  to  hold  on  permanently." 

"  We  dropped  under  the  hill,"  says  Colonel  Beaver's  diary 
of  these  extemporaneous  fortifications,  "  pushed  up  gradually 
and  got  a  little  earth  thrown  up  which  soon  grew  into  a  rifle- 
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pit."  Plates  and  bayonets,  bare  hands  and  rails  from  the  fenee, 
extended  the  work,  deepened  and  established  it,  until  it  gave  a 
precarious  shelter.  How  precarious  Colonel  Beaver  soon  came 
to  know. 

Early  in  the  day  he  was  hit  by  a  spent  bullet  which  had  just 
gone  through  the  body  of  an  aide,  Captain  J.  B.  Brady,  who 
stood  talking  to  him.  Later,  as  he  sat  talking  to  Colonel 
Morris  of  the  Seventh  New  York,  he  learned  that  the  latter's 
was  the  earlier  commission,  and  that  he  should  have  commanded 
the  brigade  after  Brooke  was  disabled  instead  of  himself.  He 
was  apologizing  for  having  taken  command  by  Brooke's  orders 
and  had  yielded  his  authority  to  Morris.  An  incautious  move- 
ment exposed  that  officer  and  he  fell,  shot  through  the  heart, 
leaving  Colonel  Beaver  still  in  command. 

The  day  was  full  of  these  things,  for  the  action  struck  from 
the  rolls  of  the  Second  corps  many  of  its  best  officers — Tyler, 
Brooke,  Byrnes,  McMahon,  Haskell,  McKeen,  Porter  and 
Morris  of  the  Seventh  and  Morris  of  the  Sixty-sixth  New  York, 
most  of  them  killed.  Two  generals  and  seven  colonels  fell  in  a 
few  minutes,  officers  of  lower  rank  were  shot  down  by  the  score. 
"  My  loss  in  commanders/'  said  General  Hancock,  in  his  re- 
port, "  was  unusually  severe;  it  was  a  blow  from  which  the 
corps  did  not  soon  recover."  In  the  hour's  assault  3,024  men 
fell,  nearly  a  tenth  commissioned  officers.  General  Hancock 
might  well  speak  of  it  as  "a  loss  without  precedent."  Indeed 
since  the  army  crossed  the  Rapidan  the  losses  of  the  Second 
corps  had  been  "  without  precedent."  Grant  had  used  it  as 
the  hammer's  head  with  which  he  had  pounded  at  Lee  for 
nearly  four  weeks.  It  was  no  wonder  that  a  few  days  after 
Cold  Harbor,  upon  the  banks  of  the  James,  Hancock  should 
have  said  to  an  officer  who  asked  him  where  his  corps  was,  "It 
lies  buried  between  the  Rapidan  and  the  James." 
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For  a  week  Colonel  Beaver  lay  without  leaving  the  trenches 
his  regiment  had  thrown  up.  Each  day  passed  in  the  constant 
firing  of  a  close  siege.  So  far  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the 
army  had  the  line  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-eighth  and 
General  Beaver's  brigade  been  pushed  that  communication 
with  it  was  difficult,  except  at  night.  In  the  strain  and  risk 
of  the  steady  fire,  the  days  passed  unnoticed.  "  Did  not 
discover  that  the  day  was  Sunday/'  says  an  entry  in  Colonel 
Beaver's  diary,  "  until  the  day  was  far  advanced. "  Three  days 
later,  Wednesday,  June  8th,  he  records  his  uneasiness  at  a 
"  treacherous  quiet,"  and  that  he  "  felt  much  more  at  home  when 
the  usual  sharpshooting  commenced."  The  day  after  the  assault, 
as  he  sat  under  the  sharp  snapping  of  the  enemy's  muskets,  he 
unrolled  the  paper  about  a  package  of  cartridges  to  write  to  his 
mother.  The  letter,  written  with  a  pencil  on  the  coarse  brown 
seamed  paper,  folded  obliquely,  with  the  familiar  sloping  cor- 
ners, cut  off  to  fit  the  package  of  musket  balls,  tells  for  itself 
the  dramatic  story  of  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  trenches,  and 
sums  up  the  personal  experience  of  the  writer.     It  is  : 

"Near  Gaines  Miles,  Va,  June  4th,  1864. 
"My  Dear  Mother: — This  letter  is  to  be  purely  military 
— written  on  the  wrapper  of  a  package  of  cartridges.     We  have 
had  fatiguing  times  for  several  days.     For  four  days  previous 
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to  last  night  we  had  been  so  constantly  engaged  marching, 
fighting,  and  building  breastworks  that  the  men  had  little  or 
no  sleep.  The  result  was  that  they  were  completely  worked 
out,  and  when  our  labor  culminated  yesterday  morning  in  a 
grand  assault  upon  the  enemy's  works,  they  were  scarcely  able 
to  advance.  Some  of  our  men  entered  the  works,  but  being 
poorly  supported — or  rather  not  being  supported  at  all — they 
failed  to  enter.  We  remained  within  a  few  yards  of  the  enemy's 
works,  however,  and  cautiously  commenced  to  throw  up  works. 
We  could  have  been  driven  from  our  positions  very  easily,  but 
the  enemy  were  very  much  frightened  and  did  not  attempt  it. 
We  are  so  close  under  the  enemy's  guns  that  they  can  do  us 
no  harm  :  firing  entirely  over  us.  As  usual  my  regiment  is  in 
the  front,  and  are  much  safer  here  now  than  if  they  were  a  mile 
in  the  rear.  We  have  lost  but  two  or  three  men  since  our 
works  were  completed.  Our  loss  during  the  day  in  killed, 
Wounded  and  missing  is  about  fifty.  Close  as  we  are  to  the 
enemy's  works,  last  night  is  the  first  one  in  five  in  which  the 
men  have  had  any  chance  for  a  comfortable  sleep. 

"Our  quarter-master  sergeant  is  here,  and  will  take  this  with 
him  to  the  train,  whence  it  can  be  sent.  Colonel  Brooke  was 
badly  wounded  yesterday,  and  Colonel  Morris  severely  to-day. 
I  am  therefore  in  command  of  the  brigade. 

"I  was  struck  again  yesterday  on  the  hip,  but  the  skin  was 
not  broken,  and,  although  somewhat  painful,  the  shot  does  not 
prevent  my  moving  about  as  usual  :  the  force  of  the  ball  was 
spent. 

"  We  will  have  tough  work  from  here  to  Richmond,  though 
I  think  it  will  be  principally  by  digging,  which  will  not  in- 
volve such  a  loss  as  our  late  system  of  daily  assaults.  I  will 
write  again  soon.  It  is  just  a  month  to-day  since  I  had  a  letter 
from  home.     Love  to  all.  "Affectionately,  your  son, 

"James  A.  Beaver." 

Looking  at  this  letter  at  this  distance  from  the  events  of 
which  it  speaks,  one  can  hardly  realize  that  it  could  have  been 
pencilled  under  the  sharp  fire  of  musketry  that  constantly  rat- 
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tied  over  the  frail  in  trench  men  ts  into  which  Colonel  Beaver  had 
put  his  command.  It  is  a  striking  evidence  of  his  composure 
and  couraire  in  the  most  trying  of  situations.  Most  men  writing 
home,  after  his  brilliant  achievements  of  the  day  before,  would 
have  had  some  word  of  self-praise  or  congratulation.  His  su- 
perior officers  had  complimented  him  highly,  both  publicly  and 
privately,  and  his  work  was  the  talk  of  the  army.  It  was  a 
display  of  military  genius  and  daring  bravery  that  was  to  be 
counted  by  the  officers  of  the  army  as  the  best,  in  all  the  long 
list  of  notable  instances  of  gallantry  and  well  doing,  that  had 
already  been  recorded  to  his  praise.  Yet  not  a  word  even  to 
her,  to  whom  he  always  gave  the  secrets  of  his  heart.  He  had 
done  his  duty,  and  it  never  impressed  him  that  the  fact  was 
worth  mentioning. 

The  days  spent  in  the  trenches  in  front  of  Cold  Harbor 
were  full  of  thrilling  incidents.  One  evening  General  Barlow 
had  crept  out  to  Colonel  Beaver's  advanced  position  to  see 
how  things  were  going  on  the  front  line  of  his  division,  and, 
indeed,  of  the  army.  He  and  Beaver  sat  in  the  trenches  talk- 
ing over  the  situation,  and  Lieutenant  J.  S.  Lander,  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Forty-eighth,  sat  just  back  of  Beaver,  listening 
to  them.  Canister  shot  was  frequently  thrown  at  the  works  by 
the  Confederates  while  the  two  men  sat  talking.  Neither  paid 
any  attention  to  the  attempt  of  the  enemy  "  to  make  it  hot  for 
them."  Soon  one  burst  over  their  heads,  a  thud  was  heard,  and 
they  looked  around  to  find  that  Lieutenant  Lander  was  dead. 
He  had  been  killed  while  looking  over  Colonel  Beaver's  shoul- 
der. 

War  has  its  ludicrous  as  well  as  serious  sides,  and  men  so  long 
used  to  dangers  as  those  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty -eighth 
forget  perils  and  often  take  risks  that  border  on  the  ridiculous. 
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Colonel  Beaver's  command  had  been  but  a  day  or  two  in  the 
trenches  before  the  men  began  to  play  all  sorts  of  pranks  to 
annoy  the  enemy.  One  morning  a  man  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  Forty-eighth  got  a  number  of  1 1  Is  comrades  together,  with 
their  guns  all  ready,  and  in  a  loud  voice  cried  out: 

"Battalion  forward,  guide  right,  march!" 

The  Confederates  thought  that  the  whole  regiment  was  going 
to  pour  over  on  them,  and  prepared  to  meet  the  attack.  As 
they  rose  above  their  breastworks  our  self-appointed  officer's 
comrades  stood  up  and  gave  them  a  galling  fire  right  in  the 
face.  The  ruse  was  tried  several  times  afterwards,  but  the  Con- 
federates couldn't  be  fooled  again. 

While  Colonel  Beaver  was  holding  this  advanced  position,  as 
the  hinge  to  the  two  wings  of  our  army,  it  appears  from  the 
record,  that  he  did  not  content  himself  with  simply  staying 
nearer  the  enemy  than  any  other  force  of  the  army.  He  set 
about  making  his  advantage  useful  to  the  commanding  general. 
He  established  an  outlook  up  a  large  tree  in  his  intrenchments, 
and  night  or  day,  whenever  it  was  possible  to  send  a  man  up, 
he  kept  close  watch  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  These 
he  wrote  down  and  sent  to  General  Hancock.  How  the  com- 
mander of  the  Second  corps  valued  them,  and  of  what  use  they 
were  in  determining  the  operations  of  our  army,  can  be  read 
from  the  following  document  sent  by  General  Hancock  at  the 
moment  to  Colonel  Beaver  through  General  Barlow : 

"Headquarters  Second  Army  Corps, 

"June  9th,  1864. 

"  General  : — The  Major-General  commanding  directs  me  to 

say  to  von  that  the  information  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy, 

communicated  by  Colonel  Beaver,  is  much   more  complete  and 

satisfactory  than  most  of  the  reports  of  this  nature  that  reach 
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him,  and  lie  directs  you  to  express  to  Colonel  Beaver  his  grati- 
fication. "  Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  C.  H.  Morgan, 
"Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Chief  of  Staff. 
"To  Brigadier-General  Barlow, commanding  First  division." 

The  days  in  the  trenches  soon  passed,  and  finally  Grant  and 
Lee  tired  of  watching  and  barking  at  each  other.  Grant  had 
determined  to  quit  this  neck-and-neck  race  with  Lee,  to 
abandon  his  old  plan  of  daily  assaults  upon  fortified  positions, 
and  to  make  a  bold  move  for  the  James,  and,  if  possible,  to 
get  far  enough  from  the  Confederate  lines  for  breathing  room. 
Sunday,  June  12th,  the  delicate  and  hazardous  movement  began. 
It  was  no  easy  task  for  any  of  the  army  to  get  away  without 
giving  notice  to  the  enemy  of  the  movement.  To  that  portion 
of  the  Second  corps  in  the  advance  the  hazard  was  increased; 
but  to  Colonel  Beaver's  command  the  move  was  full  of  peril. 
To  get  the  pickets  off  without  loss  was  the  most  delicate  of 
military  operations. 

The  task,  hard  in  any  case,  is  hardest  of  all  when  a  partially 
intrenched  opposition,  a  few  yards  from  the  enemy's  works,  has 
to  be  silently  abandoned  by  the  thin  line  left  to  guard  it,  when 
the  main  body  of  the  army  is  miles  away,  and  support  is  neither 
provided  nor  expected.  The  manner  of  the  manoeuvre  and 
its  methods  are  again  recorded  in  Colonel  Beaver's  language. 
He  writes  to  his  mother  the  day  after  the  movement : 

"Sweeney's  Landing,  James  River,  Virginia, 

"June  14th,  1864. 
"My  Dear  Mother: — We  reached  the  James  last  evening 
about  six  o'clock,  having  marched  from  ten  o'clock  before — just 
twenty  hours.    It  was  a  cheering  sight :  giving  promise  of  clean- 
liness and  a  little  rest.     It  will  require  a  day  or  two  to  prepare 
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means  for  transporting  the  army  across  the  river  :  it  being  gener- 
ally understood  that  we  are  to  cross  to  the  south  side.  Our  with- 
drawal from  our  former  position  was  a  delicate  operation,  and 
the  success  with  which  it  was  done  rather  surprised  me.  Our 
brigade  was  the  only  one  so  near  the  enemy  as  to  endanger  it 
materially.  We  kept  the  band  playing  its  liveliest  measures, 
and  moved  without  commands,  leaving  our  pickets  on  post. 
The  pickets  withdrew  at  a  later  hour  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 
I  had  been  ordered  to  leave  my  best  troops  on  picket,  and  was 
disinterested  enough  to  leave  my  own  regiment.  I  was  there- 
fore very  anxious  about  the  pickets.  They  came  in  all  right 
some  hours  after  we  reached  here." 

This  letter  is  unsigned,  for  it  was  carried  in  his  pocket,  as 
there  was  no  means  of  sending  it  north,  and  upon  the  same 
sheet  are  recorded  other  events  that  will  form  the  theme  of  the 
next  chapter. 

Colonel  W.  P.  Wilson,  who  was  then  an  aide  to  General 
Hancock,  and  was  left  by  him,  with  Colonel  Hamil,  the  corps 
officer  of  the  day,  to  help  withdraw  the  pickets,  tells  of  the 
delicate  operation,  and  how  carefully  each  man  was  slipped  from 
his  post,  and  the  force  concentrated  at  a  given  point. 

"The  order  to  each  man,"  said  Wilson,  "was  to  move  at  a 
certain  moment  straight  to  the  rear.  Colonel  Hamil's  watch  had 
been  carefully  compared  with  all  the  time-pieces  on  the  line. 
It  seemed  an  age  after  the  corps  moved  before  the  minute  came 
when  the  critical  effort  was  to  be  made  to  withdraw  the  pickets. 
When  it  did  come  I  stood  in  the  woods  watching  the  men  as 
each  carefully  obeyed  his  instructions,  and  moved  directly  to 
the  rear.  Every  man  reached  the  point  for  uniting  before  the 
enemy  discovered  the  disappearance  of  the  line. 

"I  sat  on  my  horse  in  the  woods  in  plain  sight  of  their 
position.     At  last  one  man  looked  over  the  works,  and,  as  no 
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"shot  greeted  him,  another  poked  his  head  over,  and  in  half  a 
minute  they  swarmed  over  like  rats  and  into  our  abandoned 
works.  When  their  officers  found  we  were  gone  the  assembly 
sounded,  and  they  were  on  the  march  almost  as  soon  as  we.  I 
watched  them  a  moment  until  our  pickets  were  well  under  way, 
and,  finding  that  they  were  not  going  to  follow  us,  rode  off,  and 
Hancock's  position  at  Cold  Harbor  was  thus  successfully  aban- 
doned without  the  loss  of  a  man." 

The  One  Hundred  and  Forty-eighth  regiment  was  selected 
as  the  picket  guard  to  be  left  to  cover  the  front  after  the  Second 
corps  withdrew.  Colonel  Wilson  testifies  how  it  performed  the 
delicate  and  hazardous  dutv. 
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The  story  of  General  Beaver's  army  life  is  therefore  firmly 
linked  with  the  names  of  Barlow  and  Brooke,  and  wherever 
they  appear  in  the  military  operations  herein  described,  the 
reader  may  intimately  assoeiate  with  the  movements  which  they 
led  the  name  of  Beaver,  and  the  record  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  Forty-eighth.  Brooke,  like  Beaver,  is  a  Pennsylvanian, 
and  went  to  war  as  a  volunteer.  There  was  still  enough  left 
of  him  when  the  cause  was  won  to  permit  him  to  remain  in  the 
army.     Of  the  man  who  was  less  fortunate,  he  says: 

New  York  City,  May  31s£,  1882. 

"Dear  Sir: — I  first  met  General  Beaver  in  the  autumn  of 
1861,  when  Pennsylvania  was  organizing  for  its  part  in  the 
terrific  war  then  found  to  be  upon  our  hands.  He  was  then 
Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Forty-fifth  regiment,  which  became 
part  of  the  corps  commanded  by  General  Burnside,  whose  event- 
ful history  is  well  known  to  the  country.  In  the  winter  of 
18G2-'b'3  I  again  met  General  Beaver,  then  Colonel  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Forty-eighth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  in  the 
camp  of  the  Second  army  corps,  at  Falmouth,  Va.  It  was  at 
the  battle  of  Chancel lorsvi lie  that  I  first  saw  him  in  action,  and 
then  was  realized  all  that  had  been  expected  of  him.  His  calm 
and  collected  bearing  inspired  steadiness  in  his  men  and  insured 
the  gallant  conduct  for  which  they  were  conspicuous  on  that 
occasion.  A  severe  wound  prevented  him  from  joining  in  some 
subsequent  events  of  that  field,  and  i't  was  not  until  the  autumn 
of  18G3  that  I  again  saw  him  at  the  head  of  his  command. 

"In  the  reorganization  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  in  the 
spring  of  1804,  General  Beaver's  regiment  became  part  of  my 
command,  and  from  this  time  until  I  was  disabled  by  wounds, 
at  Cold  Harbor,  on  the  3d  of  June,  I  saw  much  of  him.  In 
the  Wilderness,  on  the  5th  of  May,  we  met  the  enemy  in  the 
first  battle  of  the  campaign.  Beaver  was  ever  in  the  front, 
cheering  on  his  men,  adding  to  his  reputation  for  gallant 
daring. 
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M  In  the  crossing  of  the  Po,  on  the  9th  of  May,  my  command 
being  in  the  advance,  I  selected  Beaver  to  take  the  lead.  The 
enemy  were  in  considerable  force,  and  were  anxious  to  retain 
possession  of  the  road  on  which  their  wagon  trains  were  moving. 
Beaver  pushed  iiis  regiment  into  and  over  the  stream,  and  after 
a  short,  sharp  skirmish  drove  away  the  enemy,  and  a  most  im- 
portant point  was  in  our  hands.  On  the  10th  of  May  came  the 
order  to  recross  the  Po,  and  at  the  same  moment  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  enemy  was  about  to  attack  us.  The  command 
to  which  Beaver  belonged  was  far  in  the  front.  It  was  with- 
drawn and  formed  in  the  line  of  the  division.  Beaver  was  on 
the  right  of  the  brigade.  Most  of  the  line  stood  in  the  open 
ground,  with  Beaver's  portion  in  the  wood.  I  gave  to  him 
charge  of  that  portion,  and  took  my  post  near  the  left. 

"  Here  it  was  that  the  ability  and  conspicuous  bravery  of  the 
man  shone  forth.  During  the  battle  the  woods  caught  fire  in 
our  rear,  and  the  situation  became  particularly  trying.  Not- 
withstanding the  fierce  attacks  of  the  enemy  on  the  front,  and 
flames  approaching  from  the  rear,  the  troops  stood  fast.  No 
thought  animated  the  brave  leader  but  to  maintain  his  ground. 
Then  came  the  order  to  retire,  and  to  do  so  was  more  difficult 
then  than  to  advance.  He  retired  through  the  burning  mass 
of  timber,  recrossed  the  Po  and  reported  his  regiment  to  me  in 
magnificent  condition,  notwithstanding  its  heavy  losses,  and 
ready  for  battle  again.  Beaver  received  the  highest  mention  for 
his  conduct  during  this  trying  time,  as  was  justly  his  due. 

"Following  swiftly  came  the  night  march  to  the  'salient'  at 
Spottsylvania.  The  attack  on  the  'salient'  at  Spottsylvania 
followed  on  12th  May.  The  preceding  events  covered  each 
hour  of  the  time  from  the  5th  May  to  the  morning  of  the  12th. 
Little  rest  or  sleep  was  possible  to  any  one.  Particularly  try- 
ing was  the  night  march  round  the  army  on  the  night  of  the 
11th  of  May.  Through  bogs  and  creeks  and  dense  tangles  of 
undergrowth,  till  at  last  a  low,  boggy  spot  was  reached,  and 
the  masses  formed  for  the  assault.  At  daylight  all  was  astir, 
and  the  attacking  column  moved,  and  with  a  truly  irresistible 
force  the  lines  of  the  enemy  were  broken  and  their  strong  works 
captured. 
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a  soldier's  tribute  to  a  comrade. 

When  the  Second  corps  had  been  moulded  into  a  splendid 
instrument  of  war,  Hancock  became  its  commander.  Upon  his 
promotion  he  gave  to  General  F.  C.  Barlow  the  command  of 
the  First  division,  he  himself  had  fashioned  and  led  up  to  June 
10,  1863,  when  he  succeeded  General  Couch,  who  had  asked  to 
be  relieved  of  the  command  of  the  corps.  Hancock  had  spent 
much  patient  care  upon  this  division,  and  naturally  looked  upon 
it  as  his  child.  The  brigade  commanders  had  been  made 
splendid  officers,  and  the  leaders  of  regiments  and  of  companies 
even  had  been  faithfully  taught  in  the  best  methods  of  the  the- 
ory and  practice  of  war,  and  imbued  with  the  spirit  and  pride 
of  their  commander.  Dealing;  with  a  single  regiment  or  brigade 
it  is  necessary  to  narrow  the  lines  of  comment,  and  leave  others 
to  speak  of  the  part  the  other  faithful  divisions  of  the  corps 
played  in  the  struggle  for  the  Union.  The  first  division  con- 
tained the  regiment  and  officer  whose  military  service  is  out- 
lined in  this  sketch.  Wherever  Barlow's  division  is  named,  the 
work  of  General  Beaver  and  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty- 
eighth  was  done  and  felt.  Wherever  Brooke's  brigade  is  noted 
in  the  story  of  the  late  war,  and  it  was  whenever  fighting  was 
done  by  the  corps,  a  sifting  of  the  details  of  the  battle  always 
results  in  finding  some  new  evidence  of  the  heroism  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Forty-eighth,  and  the  bravery  and  capacity  of  its 
commander. 
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"In  this  assault  Beaver  was  conspicuous  for  his  great  bravery 
— bravery  accompanied  by  coolness,  which  is  the  highest  attri- 
bute of  an  officer  of  the  highest  stamp.  For  hours,  in  the  midst 
of  the  dreadful  carnage,  he  gallantly  held  his  men  in  their  most 
trying  position.  In  this  battle  General  G.  H.  Stuart,  of  the 
rebel  army,  surrendered  to  General  Beaver.  It  is  hard  to  real- 
ize the  terrible  work  done  that  morning  in  that  bloody  spot; 
the  bayonet  was  freely  used,  and  a  large  number  of  men  were 
afterwards  found  to  have  been  killed  by  it. 

"In  the  shock  of  the  assault  Beaver  led  his  regiment  and  dis- 
played the  most  daring  courage,  and  in  the  hours  of  desperate, 
tenacious  fighting  which  followed  he  was  conspicuous  for  his 
gallantry.  In  the  days  succeeding  this  day  of  particularly  hard 
fighting,  the  usual  story  of  gallantry  and  devotion  to  duty  was 
the  daily  life  of  this  man. 

"And  now  we  come  to  that  other  day  of  blood.  When  all 
days  were  days  of  bloody  encounter,  there  are  still  those  which 
specially  deserve  distinction.  Such  was  the  3d  of  June,  at  Cold 
Harbor.  In  this  battle  my  command  assaulted  the  enemy's 
works  in  two  lines — the  second,  composed  of  the  old  brigade, 
being  commanded  by  General  Beaver.  I  went  forward  with 
the  first  line  and  entered  the  enemy's  works  with  it.  Finding 
that  a  slight  change  of  direction  of  the  second  line  would  be  a 
benefit,  I  ran  back  and  gave  the  command  to  wheel  to  the  left. 
I  heard  Beaver's  clear  voice  repeat  the  order  from  the  position 
of  his  regiment,  and  I  felt  that  I  could  leave  this  part  of  the 
brigade  safely  in  his  hands.  Turning  to  rejoin  those  in  front, 
I  was  struck  down  and  saw  no  more.  I  have  since  learned  that 
the  second  line  met  the  first  coming  back,  the  enemy  having 
driven  the  first  line  out,  with  the  aid  of  heavy  reinforcements; 
and  there,  in  the  open  field,  did  Beaver  with  his  second  line,  the 
veterans  of  many  battles,  stand  and  fight  until,  as  General  Han- 
cock says,  they  '  held  a  position  within  from  thirty  to  seventy- 
five  yards  of  the  enemy's  line,  covering  themselves  in  an  aston- 
ishingly short  time  by  rifle-pits.'  Here  ends  my  personal 
observation  of  General  Beaver  in  the  field,  for  I  did  not  again 
serve  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
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"  It  was  not  only  as  a  soldier  that  General  Beaver  stood  high  ; 
in  the  camp  and  on  the  march,  as  well  as  in  battle,  did  he  dis- 
play qualities  which  commended  him  to  all.  1  mean  to  say, 
that,  in  all  the  time  I  have  known  him,  I  never  heard  a  ribald 
or  a  profane  word  pass  his  lips.  I  believe  him  to  have  been, 
and  I  believe  he  still  is,  a  pure  Christian,  gentle  and  kindly. 
Am  I  not  justified  in  saying  he  is  a  knight,  /Sans  pear  et 
sans  reproche  f ' 

11  I  am,  sir,  very  truly  yours, 

"John  R.  Brooke,  Colonel  Third  Infantry, 

"  Brevet  Brigadier-General  U.  S.  A." 


XXVIII. 

BLOWN    UP    AT   PETERSBURG. 

In  the  afternoon  of  June  16th,  1864,  a  small  knot  of  Union 
officers  gathered  in  an  open  field  near  the  Confederate  works 
before  Petersburg.  The  church  spires  of  the  old  Virginia  town 
were  within  plain  sight,  and  the  officers  could  readily  distinguish 
on  this  side  of  it  the  moving  lines  of  the  enemy  they  were  soon 
to  attack.  The  central  figure  of  the  group,  who,  by  the  way, 
was  the  youngest  of  the  number,  was  giving  his  associates  the 
plan  of  the  attack  and  the  part  their  regiments  were  to  take  in 
the  assault  upon  the  works  of  the  enemy,  that  were  but  a  few 
hundred  yards  away.  There  was  desperate  work  ahead,  and  as 
the  young  brigade  commander  spoke  to  those  about  him  all  felt 
that  this  was  to  be  another  eventful  day  in  the  history  of  a 
brigade  that  had  been  on  the  front  line  in  every  charge  of  the 
Second  corps  from  the  Wilderness  to  Petersburg. 

Grant  had  abandoned  his  old  line  of  communication  and  base 
of  supplies,  and  struck  boldly  out  for  a  new  line  and  plan  of 
battle.  To  and  beyond  the  James  river,  the  stream  which  for 
years  beckoned  our  forces  to  the  vital  point  of  the  Confederate 
position,  and*  which  thousands  of  lives  and  millions  of  money 
had  been  sacrificed  to  gain,  he  had  successfully  pushed  his 
way,  marching  fifty-five  miles  across  the  peninsula  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy.  The  country  looked  at  the  change  with  many 
misgivings.  Colonel  Beaver  just  before  leading  his  brigade 
(156) 
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across  the  river  stops  to  pencil  his  mother  a  few  words  in  rela- 
tion to  the  movement.  He  said:  "June  15th,  1864.  This 
crossing  of  the  James  is  a  bold  strike.  I  scarcely  know  how 
our  worthies  at  Washington  will  feel  at  having  it  so  completely 
uncovered  and  defenceless.  There's  an  order  to  move  as  soon 
as  rations  are  issued.  I  guess  we'll  let  the  train  do  as  Wash- 
ington is  doing — take  care  of  itself.  I  have  no  opportunity  of 
sending  this  and  will  therefore  carry  it  along  as  I  may  have 
something  to  add  before  night."  Grant's  audacious  move  from 
Cold  Harbor  to  and  across  the  James  had  been  successful.  The 
boldness  of  this  change  seems  to  have  made  it  successful,  for 
Lee  never  made  any  attempt  to  stop  it.  Grant  had  established 
his  headquarters  at  City  Point,  not  more  than  twelve  miles  from 
Petersburg,  and  had  spent  two  days  in  feeling  the  Confederate 
lines  without  established  success,  when  this  chapter  opened. 
General  A.  J.  (Baldy)  Smith  had  been  moved  forward  to  swing 
toward  Richmond,  around  and  through  Petersburg.  He  had 
struck  the  enemy,  gained  an  important  advantage,  but  had  failed 
to  follow  it  up;  and  when  the  old  Second  corps  swung  into  the 
line  which  was  to  make  the  attempt  to  gain  the  advantage  Smith's 
delay  had  lost,  there  was  no  change  in  the  general  situation,  ex- 
cept that  Smith's  failure  to  push  the  enemy  had  increased  the 
strength  of  the  Confederate  position,  and  supplanted  the  militia, 
which  was  in  their  works  when  the  Federal  forces  first  came 
up,  with  the  best  veterans  of  Lee's  army. 

It  was  quite  early  in  the  morning  w  hen  Hancock's  wall  of 
iron  got  into  position.  Barlow's  division,  with  General  Beaver 
in  command  of  the  Fourth  brigade,  had  its  accustomed  promi- 
nent place  in  the  line.  The  men  were  occupied  all  day  in  in- 
trenching themselves  within  plain  sight  of  the  Confederate 
works.    Just  in  front  of  the  Fourth  brigade  the  enemy  occupied 
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two  strong  redoubts.  While  at  work  strengthening  their  own 
line  Beaver's  brigade  could  see  the  Confederate  soldiers  wheel- 
ing their  artillery  into  position  and  manning  the  fortifications 
with  new  troops,  until  what  appeared  early  in  the  day  to  be  an 
almost  empty  earthwork  was,  before  the  sun  was  three-quarters 
grown,  filled  with  guns  and  swarming  with  men. 

About  noon,  Grant,  who  had  come  upon  the  field  in  person, 
upon  learning  that  Smith  had  made  a  grave  mistake,  decided 
to  retrieve  the  lost  advantage  as  far  as  possible  by  making  an 
immediate  and  general  assault  upon  the  enemy's  lines.  At  two 
he  ordered  Meade  to  make  the  charge  that  afternoon,  and  that 
officer  forthwith  gave  the  necessary  orders  to  each  of  his  corps 
commanders.  Hancock  in  turn  gave  to  the  generals  under  him 
careful  directions  as  to  the  part  the  Second  corps  was  to  play 
in  the  mighty  struggle  that  was  to  take  place  with  the  setting 
sun.  He  impressed  upon  them  all  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
and  the  necessity  of  bringing  both  men  and  officers  up  to  the 
highest  standard  for  desperate  work. 

When  General  Beaver  received  his  orders  he  called  together 
his  regimental  commanders,  and  carefully  explained  to  them  the 
plan  of  assault.  General  W.  M.  Mintzer,  who  was  then  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of  the  Fifty-third  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  regi- 
ments of  the  brigade,  recalls  the  events  of  that  memorable 
afternoon,  and  furnishes  the  following  graphic  account  of  the 
conference  and  assault: 

"The  afternoon  of  the  16th  of  June,  1864,  was  rapidly 
waning  when  we  were  summoned  to  brigade  headquarters. 
Our  brigade  had  been  throwing  up  rifle-pits  all  day  in  front  of 
our  position  and  in  sight  of  the  enemy's  works.  It  was  about 
4  o'clock,  I  think,  when  we  gathered  about  General  Beaver 
and  heard  from  him  that  we  were  to  charge  the  redoubts  in  front 
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of  us  at  6  o'clock.  He  explained  the  plan  of  attack  and  its 
perils.  He  did  not  believe  it  possible  to  capture  the  works  in 
front  of  us,  and  regarded  it  as  an  extremely  dangerous  under- 
taking. He  also  seemed  to  have  a  premonition  that  he  would  be 
killed,  for  he  designated  the  officers  who  were  to  succeed  to  the 
command  if  he  fell.  '  When  I  fall/  said  he  to  McCreery,  '  the 
command  of  the  brigade  will  fall  to  you.  If  you  should  be 
shot,  then  the  colonel  of  the  Fifty-third  will  take  command/ 
and  so  on  to  the  very  last  officer  upon  whom  the  succession 
might  devolve.  He  impressed  us  all  with  his  earnestness, 
and  when  we  left  him  every  officer  felt  that  there  was  hard 
work  ahead.  There  was  an  open  plain  between  our  position 
and  the  earthworks  of  the  enemy  which  was  swept  by  their 
guns,  and  over  this  cleared  field  we  were  to  charge  for  several 
hundred  yards.  Not  long  after  we  had  received  our  instruc- 
tions General  Beaver  began  forming  the  brigade  behind  our 
works.  Knapsacks  were  piled  up  and  everything  left  that 
would  embarrass  the  men  in  the  dash  upon  the  enemy.  After 
the  line  was  formed  we  had  remained  in  suspense  but  a  short 
time,  when  General  Beaver  moved  down  to  near  the  centre  of 
the  brigade  and  ordered  the  advance.  He  was  first  over  our 
works,  and  I  shall  never  forget  him  as  he  looked  that  beautiful 
June  afternoon  when  he  turned  towards  us,  removed  his  sword 
from  its  scabbard,  and  shouted  for  the  charge  in  clear,  ringing 
tones.  He  was  the  picture  of  a  soldier,  and  he  had  the  confi- 
dence of  the  command  as  few  men  had.  The  men  followed 
him  with  a  shout,  and  over  the  plain  they  swept,  under  his 
lead,  amidst  a  perfect  shower  of  shot  and  shell.  When  we  were 
well  on  toward  the  Confederate  works  and  the  charge  was  at  its 
height,  with  every  prospect  of  victory,  I  saw  a  shell  strike  be- 
neath General   Beaver's  feet,  bury  itself  in   the  ground,  and 
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explode.  It  threw  him  into  the  air,  and  he  fell,  as  I  and  all 
of  ns  then  supposed,  dead.  He  was  quickly  picked  up  by  some 
of  the  men  and  carried  to  the  rear  with  a  severe  wound  in  his 
side.  Deprived  of  his  inspiring  leadership,  despite  the  efforts 
of  the  officers  the  brigade  fell  into  confusion  and  retired.  There 
was  no  one  to  succeed  him  in  whose  judgment  and  bravery  the 
men  and  officers  had  the  confidence  necessary  to  rally  a  force 
to  face  a  seemingly  forlorn  hope.  But  for  his  removal  the  fort 
would  have  been  taken." 

The  opinion  expressed  by  General  Mintzer  seems  to  have 
been  shared  then  as  well  as  now  by  all  of  General  Beaver's 
commanding  officers,  for  it  received  their  commendation  in  gen- 
eral orders;  while  General  Hancock,  in  his  official  report,  pays 
the  following  striking  tribute  to  his  gallantry  upon  this  occasion  : 

4'Among  the  many  casualties  during  this  engagement  was 
*  *  *  Colonel  James  A.  Beaver,  One  Hundred  and  Forty- 
eighth  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  severely  wounded  while  per- 
forming his  duties  with  his  accustomed  conspicuous  bravery." 

General  Barlow,  who  commanded  the  division  in  which  Gen- 
eral Beaver's  brigade  fought,  and  pointed  to  the  tree  inside  the 
Confederate  lines  to  which  he  was  to  charge  that  day,  now 
records  his  estimate  of  him  as  a  man  and  a  soldier: 

"New  York,  May  2\st,  1882. 

"My  Dear  Sir: — When,  in  March,  1864,  I  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  First  division  of  the  Second  corps,  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  I  heard  on  all  sides  praises  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Forty-eighth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  commanded  by  Colonel 
James  A.  Beaver.     These  praises  were  thoroughly  deserved. 

"The  regiment  was  a  very  full  one,  and  its  discipline,  spirit, 
and  bravery  were  then,  and  always  through  the  campaign,  most 
admirable.  All  this  was  owing  largely  to  the  high  soldierly 
qualities  of  Colonel  Beaver. 
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"Not  only  did  lie  show  perfect  bravery  and  coolness  in  all 
emergencies,  but  (what  is  perhaps  more  rare)  he  had  an  unusual 
power  of  organizing  and  directing  men,  winning  their  affection 
and  respect,  and  sustaining  their  spirit  and  fortitude  in  hard- 
ships and  dangers.  And  his  military  skill  and  capacity  were 
sucli  that  his  superior  officers  always  felt  perfectly  safe  in  com- 
mitting  any  enterprise  to  his  charge. 

"  I  regard  Colonel  Beaver  as  a  very  noble  and  patriotic  man, 
and  a  very  heroic  and  capable  soldier. 

"I  do  not  mention  particular  instances  of  his  well-doing, 
because  he  was  one  of  those  men  who  always  did  his  duty. 

"  Very  truly  yours, 

"  Francis  C.  Barlow." 

After  General  Beaver's  removal  from  the  field  of  Petersburg 
he  was  cared  for  as  best  he  might  be  amidst  the  busy  clamor 
and  carnage  of  the  day  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  bear 
transportation  he  was  sent  north.  The  next  day,  after  he  had 
partially  recovered  from  the  shock  of  the  explosion  and  the 
wound,  his  first  thought  was  of  his  mother,  who  he  knew  would 
hear  that  he  had  been  wounded  and  be  anxious  about  his  recov- 
ery. He  drew  from  his  pocket  the  letter  he  had  begun  when 
crossing  the  James,  and  wrote  the  following  assuring  lines  in  an 
almost  illegible  hand  : 

"June  llth,  1864. 

"  Our  division  made  a  charge  last  night,  in  the  course  of  which 
I  received  a  painful  shot  on  the  left  side  near  my  old  wound. 
It  is  not  dangerous,  but  makes  my  stomach  and  side  very  sore ; 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  I  eat  nothing.  I  may  possibly  be 
obliged  to  leave  the  army,  and  if  I  do  will  try  to  get  home. 
Add.  was  well  last  evening.  Much  love  to  all.  We  are  in 
front  of  Petersburg. 

"Affectionately,  your  son, 

ll  "James  A.  Beaver." 
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This,  the  third  wound  he  had  so  far  received  in  battle,  did 
not  mend  rapidly;  but  growing  impatient  for  active  service  he 
returned  to  the  army  when  his  leave  expired  and  reported  to 
General  Hancock  for  duty.  On  account  of  Beaver's  enfeebled 
condition  Hancock  would  not  permit  him  to  go  into  active  ser- 
vice, and  gave  him  another  leave  of  absence.  He  came  north 
again  and  remained  some  days.  But  restless  for  active  service, 
he  started  for  the  front  once  more  before  his  second  leave  of 
absence  had  expired,  to  receive,  the  day  after  his  arrival,  a 
wound  that  ended  his  fighting  days. 


XXIX. 

TO   THE    BATTLE-FIELD    IN    AN    AMBULANCE. 

In  all  Hancock's  brilliant  career  as  a  soldier  his  military 
genius,  valor  and  inspiring  presence  never  shone  more  conspicu- 
ously than  upon  the  battle-field  of  Ream's  station.  He  was  in 
personal  command  of  two  divisions  of  his  corps,  against  which 
small  force  the  Confederates  sent  more  than  three  times  his 
number.  To  Hancock  had  been  intrusted  the  task  of  tearing 
up  the  Weldon  railroad  after  Warren  broke  it.  It  was  an  im- 
portant line  of  communication  extending  from  Petersburg  to 
Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  with  connections  ramifying  the 
Southern  Atlantic  coast — an  essential  feeder  to  the  enemy's 
position.  While  General  Hancock  was  upon  the  important 
mission  of  trying  to  divert  Lee  from  Petersburg  by  a  feint  at 
Deep  Bottom,  near  the  Confederate  capital,  Warren  cut  the 
railroad,  and  after  the  Second  corps  returned  from  its  movement 
so  near  Richmond  two  divisions  of  it  were  taken  by  Hancock 
to  destroy  the  railway  below  where  it  had  been  cut.  The  work 
had  been  well  done  as  far  as  Ream's  station,  when  a  dispatch 
from  Meade  notified  Hancock  that  the  enemy  was  approaching, 
doubtless  with  the  intention  of  attacking  him  or  passing  be- 
tween his  force  and  that  of  Warren,  nearer  Petersburg.  Wil- 
cox's division  from  the  Ninth  corps  was  sent  by  the  Jerusalem 
plank  road  to  reinforce  Hancock,  but  having  gone  by  a  circuitous 
route  they  were  five  miles  away  from  him  when  the  enemy  swept 
down  upon  him  in  overwhelming  numbers.     Hancock's  force 
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numbered  in  all  less  than  8,000  men,  2,000  of  which  were 
cavalry,  under  General  D.  McM.  Gregg,  who  did  excellent  ser- 
vice with  the  small  force  he  had. 

Just  before  the  enemy  made  the  furious  assault  upon  Han- 
cock, General  Beaver  rode  up  in  an  ambulance,  having  hurried 
from  army  headquarters  to  take  part  in  the  action  in  which  he 
had  been  informed  his  brigade  was  about  to  be  engaged.  He 
had  the  night  before  returned  to  the  front,  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  severe  wound  he  received  at  Petersburg.  He  was  not 
able  to  ride  a  horse  any  considerable  distance,  and  had  therefore 
taken  an  ambulance  to  the  battle-field.  General  Hancock  wel- 
comed him  cordially,  pointed  out  the  position  of  his  brigade, 
and  instructed  him  to  go  over  and  take  command.  The  battle 
was  imminent.  There  was  time  only  to  receive  orders  and 
execute  them.  General  Beaver  obtained  from  Hancock's  head- 
quarters a  horse  which  he  mounted,  rode  over  and  took  com- 
mand of  his  brigade.  His  men,  with  other  troops,  were  posted 
in  a  line  of  breastworks  which  had  been  hastily  constructed  by 
some  of  our  troops  that  had  occupied  the  position  some  time 
before  and  were  not  in  the  best  position  to  resist  attack.  Han- 
cock's whole  force  was  posted  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe,  the 
railroad  running  through  the  toe,  by  no  means  an  advantageous 
position,  but  the  best  Hancock  could  seize  upon  with  the  limited 
notice  he  had  of  the  attack. 

Heavy  skirmishing  was  in  progress  when  General  Beaver 
reached  his  brigade,  and  relieved  Colonel  Brodie  of  the  com- 
mand. Even  the  short  ride  on  horseback  had  so  told  upon  him 
that  he  was  obliged  to  dismount  and  move  along  the  line  on 
foot.  He  was  just  reviewing  his  front,  and  watching  the  Con- 
federate advance,  when  he  suddenly  dropped,  and  his  right  leg 
lay  at  right  angles  from  him  when  he  fell.     He  of  course  knew 
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it  was  gone.  Almost  at  the  instant  he  was  shot- the  assault 
began,  and  the  small  force  of  cavalry  in  his  front,  which  had 
been  driven  back  by  a  furious  rush  of  overwhelming  numbers, 
came  pouring  in  over  the  breastworks,  and  he  was  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  trampled  to  death.  Realizing  his  peril,  he 
seized  his  hat,  and  waved  it  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  horse- 
men. They  caught  the  signal,  and  not  only  drew  up  in  time 
to  save  him,  but  some  of  them  dismounted  and  hastily  carried 
him  to  the  rear.  Even  before  he  had  reached  the  stretcher  on 
which  he  was  to  be  removed,  the  whole  line  was  engaged,  and 
two  corps  of  Lee's  army  fell  upon  Hancock's  small  force.  It 
was  probably  less  than  thirty  minutes  from  the  time  he  reported 
to  Hancock  for  the  battle  he  had  hurried  to  join,  fresh  from 
wounds  received  at  Petersburg,  before  he  was  carried  to  the 
rear,  maimed  for  life.  General  James  Lynch,  who  commanded 
a  brigade  in  that  action,  tells  how  he  shook  hands  with  Beaver 
as  he  was  hurrying  to  his  brigade,  and  how  it  seemed  but  a 
moment  before  the  gallant  soldier  was  carried  past  him  on  a 
stretcher. 

When  the  men  had  carried  him  out  of  the  reach  of  flying 
bullets,  Dr.  McDonald,  division  surgeon,  examined  the  wound, 
and  as  if  to  cheer  the  soldier,  said  : 

"Oh,  Beaver,  we'll  save  that  leg  for  you  !  " 

"If  you  make  a  good  stump  of  it,  doctor,  I  shall  be  thank- 
ful," was  the  cheerful  reply. 

"Never  fear,  we'll  do  that  to-morrow,  old  fellow,"  responded 
the  doctor,  as  he  left  him  for  a  time  to  look  after  other  wounded 
men  and  officers. 

Though  out  of  the  conflict,  and  waiting  for  the  surgeons  to 
take  off  his  now  useless  member,  and  suffering  from  a  wound 
that  might  be  mortal,  General  Beaver  lost  nothing  of  his  interest 
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in  the  progressing  fight,  within  sound  of  which  he  lay.  Often 
asking  how  the  battle  was  going,  his  active  mind  and  loyal 
heart  followed  Hancock  through  all  the  varying  fortunes  of  the 
day.  The  centre  of  the  line,  in  which  there  were  many  new 
men  unused  to  the  sharp  onset  of  the  enemy,  had  broken,  and 
thrown  much  of  the  line  into  confusion,  just  as  Beaver  was 
carried  away.  Hancock,  for  the  first  time  realizing  that  even  a 
repulse  was  possible  to  his  beloved  Second  corps,  at  once  pushed 
his  way  among  the  demoralized  men,  and  by  the  encouragement 
of  his  words,  and  the  gallantry  of  his  example,  checked  the 
backward  impulse.  Not  only  did  he  stay  the  enemy's  advance, 
but  recaptured  a  portion  of  the  lino,  and  one  of  the  two  bat- 
teries lost  when  the  line  broke.  Amid  the  thickest  of  the  fight, 
riding  with  exemplary  bravery  up  and  down  the  line  to  rally 
his  men,  his  corps  flag  was  riddled  with  bullets,  one  of  his  staff 
officers  was  killed,  and  his  own  horse  shot  under  him. 

Hancock's  escape  was  not  less  than  miraculous,  for  no  man 
in  the  ranks  was  more  exposed  to  danger.  He  had  so  much 
confidence  in  his  men  and  the  cause;  such  glorious  results  had 
always  followed  the  flag  of  the  Second  corps,  that  a  semblance 
of  defeat  filled  him  with  almost  a  delirium  of  chagrin.  Dearly 
in  love  with  life,  blessed  with  a  temperament  the  most  hopeful, 
his  star  in  the  ascendant,  he  deported  himself  upon  that  field  as 
though  his  fondest  wish  was  to  be  numbered  among  the  slain. 
Indeed,  in  the  height  of  the  disaster  he  is  said  to  have  expressed 
to  one  of  his  staff  a  hope  that  he  might  not  leave  the  field  alive. 
The  reverse  of  the  early  part  of  the  conflict  was  largely  com- 
pensated for  later  by  General  Hancock's  skill  and  daring,  aided 
by  Generals  Miles  and  Gregg.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
but  for  Hancock's  extraordinary  efforts  and  inspiring  example, 
the  day  would  have  ended  in  a  much  more  decisive  reverse.     It 
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was  not  long,  however,  after  he  got  his  men  under  control, 
before  he  established  a  new  line,  and  held  it  until  night  came, 
and  it  was  safe  to  withdraw. 

Retreat  was  a  new  experience  for  Hancock,  and  doubtless 
that  night  was  the  saddest  of  his  life.  He  had  lost  in  that 
battle  2,198  men,  killed  and  wounded,  fully  one-third  of  his 
entire  force  engaged — a  list  of  casualties  unequalled  in  any 
other  battle  of  the  war  in  which  the  same  number  of  troops 
was  engaged,  and  occupying  the  same  length  of  time. 

At  11  o'clock  that  night,  while  the  retrograde  movement  was 
in  progress,  General  Meade,  feeling  that  he  had  made  a  mistake 
in  not  sending  Wilcox  down  the  Weldon  road  instead  of  by  the 
Jerusalem  plank  road,  and  knowing  how  galling  to  Hancock 
defeat  would  be,  hastened  to  send  a  manly  letter  of  condolence, 
in  which  he  expressed  his  hearty  sympathy  for  the  misfortunes 
of  the  day,  and  explained  why  he  had  not  sent  reinforcements 
by  the  shortest  road.  Meade  reiterated  his  confidence  in  the 
old  Second  corps  and  its  commander,  and  concluded  his  letter 
in  reference  to  its  personnel  in  these  words  :  "  It  is  only  when 
enormous  odds  are  brought  against  them  that  they  can  be 
swerved.  Don't  let  this  matter  worry  you,  because  you  have 
given  me  every  satisfaction." 

In  the  sorrowful  column  that  moved  that  night  from  Ream's 
station  toward  our  main  force  nearer  Petersburg,  there  was  no 
man  who  suffered  more  in  body  and  mind  than  General  Beaver. 
His  bodily  pain,  severe  as  it  was,  did  not  overshadow  regret  at 
the  day's  reverse.  Late  in  the  evening  he  was  put  in  an  ambu- 
lance and  taken  to  the  rear. 

General  \V.  G.  Mitchell,  who  began  his  military  life  as  a 
lieutenant  with  Hancock,  and  has  risen  to  the  highest  position 
in  the  confidence,  and   upon  the  staff  of  his  chief,  had  seen 
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General  Beaver  just  long  enough  to  shake  him  by  the  hand 
when  he  reported  for  duty.  Both  were  young  men  together  in 
Centre  county  ;  they  had  been  neighbors  and  friends.  Each 
began  military  life  as  lieutenant  of  volunteers.  Neither  had 
received  military  education.  In  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  battle, 
the  arduous  duties  of  a  staff  officer,  upon  such  an  occasion  as 
Ream's  station,  were  so  engrossing  that  General  Mitchell  had 
only  had  time  to  hear  that  his  old  friend  had  been  stricken  by 
the  first  fire  of  the  enemy.  As  he  was  carrying  an  order  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  field,  he  passed  the  ambulance  train  bearing 
the  wounded  back  to  a  place  of  safety;  he  asked  anxiously  of 
each  driver,  "Who  is  in  there?"  Finally  a  driver  answered: 
"Colonel  Beaver,  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-eighth  Penn- 
sylvania." "Poor  fellow,  how  unfortunate!"  said  Mitchell. 
He  could  stop  only  a  moment  to  give  a  word  of  cheer,  and  then 
hurry  off  to  deliver  the  order  concerning  the  movement  of  the 
troops.  The  two  officers  had  served  together  in  the  Second 
corps  since  Beaver  joined  that  command,  and  in  every  battle  of 
importance  in  which  they  had  been  engaged,  both  had  received 
the  commendation  of  General  Hancock  for  bravery  and  high 
soldierly  qualities.  Mitchell  remains  a  soldier,  one  of  the  truest 
and  best  that  took  up  arms  in  defence  of  his  country.  After 
this  lapse  of  years,  and  occupying  the  high  position  of  chief-of- 
staff  to  General  Hancock,  he  takes  the  following  method  of 
testifying  his  high  estimate  of  the  qualities  of  his  old  friend 
and  neighbor,  both  as  soldier  and  citizen: 

"Governor's  Island,  New  York  Harbor, 

"May  10th,  1882. 
"Dear  Sir: — I  have  known  General  Beaver  for  twenty-five 
years,  and   served  with  him   in   the  Second   corps,  army  of  the 
Potomac,  during  the  years  1863-4.     He  was  then  colonel  of 
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one  of  the  finest  regiments  in  that  army — the  One  Hundred 
and  Forty-eighth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  No  officer  was 
more  esteemed  for  high  character  and  soldierly  qualities.  He 
was  always  conspicuous  for  devotion  to  duty,  intelligence  and 
efficiency,  and  for  dauntless  courage,  and  received,  on  many 
occasions,  the  commendations  of  his  commanders  for  the  display 
of  those  qualities.  During  his  service  in  the  Second  corps  he 
was  repeatedly  wounded  in  battle — at  'Chancellorsville,'  'Cold 
Harbor/  in  the  assault  upon  the  enemy's  lines  at  Petersburg, 
Va.,  June  16,  1864,  and  at  'Ream's  station,'  August  25th  of 
that  year.  He  was  one  of  those  who  always  sought  the  'front.' 
On  the  latter  occasion  ('Ream's  station')  I  remember  that  he 
had  that  morning  returned  to  the  army  from  an  absence  caused 
by  wounds  received  earlier  in  the  campaign,  and  finding  that 
his  regiment  had  moved  to  the  battle-field,  pressed  on,  and 
joined  it  on  the  line  of  battle,  only  in  time  to  be  struck  down 
by  a  ball  which  crushed  his  thigh  and  maimed  him  for  life  by 
the  loss  of  a  leg. 

"  He  was  bre vetted  a  brigadier-general  for  his  conduct  through- 
out the  campaign  of  1864,  and  particularly  for  his  services  as. 
u  brigade  commander  at  'Cold  Harbor.' 

"I  am  very  truly  yours, 

"  B.  G.  Mitchell, 
"Major  and  Brt.  Col.  U.  S.  army." 


XXX. 

LAST   DAYS   IN   THE   ARMY. 

The  day  after  the  battle  of  Ream's  station  was  a  busy  one 
for  the  surgeons  of  the  First  and  Second  divisions  of  the  Second 
corps.  Large  numbers  of  the  wounded  were  brought  in  to  re- 
ceive surgical  aid,  and  General  Beaver  was  among  the  suffering 
throng. 

The  best  of  advice  and  aid  in  the  army  was  summoned  in 
the  hope  of  saving  the  leg,  or  at  least  of  making  a  good  stump, 
but  a  careful  examination  revealed  the  fact  that  the  wound  was 
too  high  up  to  save  even  a  place  to  hold  a  wooden  leg,  and  the 
next  day  the  shattered  member  was  amputated  at  the  hip. 

Captain  Pipes,  who  followed  hirn  upon  the  amputating  table 
to  lose  an  arm  at  the  shoulder,  tells  how  he  watched  the  work 
of  the  doctors  upon  him  while  awaiting  his  turn,  and  with 
what  composure  General  Beaver  conversed  with  them,  before 
they  began  to  cut,  upon  the  nature  of  the  injury  and  the  pros- 
pects of  saving  even  a  fraction  of  the  wounded  member.  Before 
administering  the  chloroform  the  surgeons  asked  if  they  should 
allow  him  to  regain  consciousness  after  the  final  examination  to 
hear  their  report  as  to  what  was  necessary  to  be  done. 

"No!"  was  the  prompt  reply.  "  Do  the  best  you  can  with 
it,  but  use  your  own  judgment  and  do  the  work  thoroughly." 

The  last  pages  of  General  Beaver's  diary,  so  often  quoted 
from  in  making  up  this  volume,  give  a  succinct  and  touching 
record  of  his  last  journey  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  front  and 
(170) 
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to  the  battle-field  upon  which  he  was  maimed  for  life.  The 
simple  entries  are  more  eloquent  than  any  description  from 
other  hands  of  the  important  event  could  possibly  be.    They  say  : 

Monday,  August  22d.     To  Harrisburg. 

Tuesday,  August  23d.     To  Baltimore. 

Wednesday,  August  24th.  To  City  Point  and  wagon 
park  of  the  Second  corps. 

General  Beaver  halted  here  over  night,  and  during  the  even- 
ing wrote  his  mother: 

"Two  days  ago  I  wrote  you  from  the  mountains  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  this  evening  I  am  listening  to  the  old  familiar 
sounds  of  artillery  and  picket  firing  on  the  banks  of  the  James. 
I  found  an  ambulance  waiting  for  me  at  City  Point,  and  had  a 
very  pleasant  ride  to  the  park  of  the  wagon-train,  which  is  just 
where  I  left  it.  The  Second  corps  removed  to  this  side  of  the 
James,  and  are  now  assisting  in  destroying  the  Weldon  railroad. 
If  I  can  get  an  ambulance  I  will  go  to  them  to-morrow.  I  am 
almost  afraid  to  risk  a  ride  of  fifteen  miles  on  horseback." 
The  next  day  the  record  is  resumed. 

Thursday,  August  25th.  To  Ream's  station  in  an  ambu- 
lance.    Shot  through  the  right  leg. 

Friday,  August  26th.  Right  leg  amputated  near  the 
body. 

Saturday,  August  27th.  Carried  on  a  stretcher  to 
Burchett  house. 

The  last  three  of  these  entries  are  traced  in  a  feeble  hand, 
and  are  scarcely  legible.  Following  the  last  one  are  four  blank 
pages,  which  tell  a  silent  story  of  his  suffering  and  near  approach 
to  death. 

Thursday,  September  1st.  The  diary  shows  that  he  is 
just  able  to  record  the  fact  that  a  friend  from  home  had  arrived 
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to  watch  over  him.  The  next  day  a  feeble  hand  traces  on  its 
pages  the  fact  that  Mr.  McAllister,  his  law  partner,  had  come. 

The  next  and  the  last  entry  which  completes  the  story  of  his 
active  military  life  begun  when  he  entered  the  service  more 
than  three  years  and  a  half  before,  and  recounted  by  scant 
memoranda  in  his  diary,  is  in  these  pathetic  words: 

Saturday,  September  3d.     Commenced  to  die. 

The  record  of  his  army  life,  as  traced  with  his  own  hand, 
stopped  with  this  last  entry.  All  the  remaining  pages  of  the 
book  are  blank.  When  the  volume,  which  held  so  much  impor- 
tant data  in  relation  to  his  last  year's  service  in  the  war  for  the 
Union,  fell  from  his  hand  after  he  had  recorded  the  fact  that  his 
life  had  begun  to  go,  friends  picked  it  up,  closed  it  forever,  and 
laid  it  away.  It  had  been  used  to  keep  the  story  of  his  active 
military  career,  and  when  he  got  well  enough  to  part  its  pages 
for  himself  the  duty  for  which  he  carried  it  was  done  and  well 
done,  and  it  has  never  been  opened  except  to  furnish  data  for 
these  pages. 

The  surgeons  and  friends  who  gathered  around  the  bedside 
on  that  critical  day,  and  several  others  that  followed,  during 
which  his  life  hung  in  the  balances  that  a  hair  would  have 
turned,  bear  testimony  that  his  life  was  only  saved  by  that 
fortitude  which  forms  the  basis  of  his  character  as  a  soldier  and 
a  man. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  General  Beaver  was  out  of  danger, 
and  many  weeks  before  he  was  able  to  reach  his  home  in  Belle- 
fonte,  which  he  never  left  again  to  assume  even  the  least  active 
duties  of  military  life. 

On  November  10th,  1864,  after  lie  had  been  transferred  from 
the  army  hospitals  to  his  home,  and  was  resting  among  those 
whose  kindred  he  had  so  gallantly  led  to  battle,  the  President, 
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in  obedience  to  a  request  from  General  Hancock,  sent  through 
the  regular  official  channels  the  following  merited  recognition 
of  the  distinguished  part  he  had  taken  in  defence  of  the 
Union: 

"  War  Department, 
"Washington,  November  10th,  1864. 
"Sir: — You  are  hereby  informed  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  appointed  you,  for  highly  meritorious  and  dis- 
tinguished conduct  throughout  the  campaign,  particularly  for 
valuable  service  at  Cold  Harbor,  while  commanding  a  brigade, 
a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  by  brevet,  in  the  service  of 
the  United  States,  to  rank  as  such  from  the  first  day  of  August, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-four.  Should  the  Senate, 
at  their  next  session,  advise  and  consent  thereto,  you  will  be 
commissioned  accordingly. 

"E.  M.  Stanton. 
"Secretary  of  War." 
"Brevet  Brigadier-General  James  A.  Beaver, 

"U.  S.  Volunteers, 
"Through  Major-General  Meade,  U.  S.  Vols." 

A  line  was  drawn  through  the  words,  "You  will  report  for 
Wfty  to."  It  told  in  stronger  terms  than  words  could  express, 
that  the  government  he  had  served  so  well  knew  that  his  fight- 
ing days  were  over. 

On  December  6th  General  Meade  transmitted  his  promotion 
n  the  following  words : 

"Headquarters,  Army  of  tfte  Potomac, 
"December  6th,  18()4. 
"SrR: — The  accompanying  appointment  has  been  conferred 
pon  you  by  the  President,  upon  the  recommendation  of  your 
uperior  officers,  and  at  my  request;  and  it  affords  me  great 
)leasure  to  be  the  medium  of  transmitting  to  you  this  mark  of 
he  recognition   by  the  government,  of  the  highly  meritorious 
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services  you  have  rendered  to  the  country  since  I  have  had  the 
honor  to  command  the  army  of  the  Potomac. 

"I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  Geo.  G.  Meade,  Major-General  Commanding." 
"To  Brt.  Brig.-Gen.  Jas.  A.  Beaver." 

Toward  the  close  of  December,  1864,  an  order  readied  Gen- 
eral Hancock,  from  the  War  Department,  mustering  General 
Beaver  out  of  service.  The  muster  out  was  by  request,  but  Gen- 
eral Hancock,  unaware  of  that  fact,  earnestly  objected  to  his 
leaving  the  army,  and  suggested  that  he  be  placed  on  some 
light  duty  he  could  do  notwithstanding  his  crippled  condition. 
He  urged  his  distinguished  services  and  high  character  as  a 
reason  for  his  retention. 

The  War  Department  at  once  notified  General  Beaver  of 
General  Hancock's  suggestion,  that  he  be  placed  on  some  duty 
that  he  was  able  to  perform,  and  asked  him  to  express  his 
pleasure  in  the  premises.  General  Beaver's  reply  was  charac- 
teristic : 

"I  have  no  taste  for  court-martial,  or  other  inactive  military 
duty.  Being  unfitted  for  service  ;n  the  field,  I  prefer  to  attend 
to  my  business  at  home,  rather  than  burden  the  government 
with  the  care  of  a  useless  soldier." 

On  December  22d,  1864,  an  order  from  the  War  Department 
mustered  him  out  of  service  as  by  request  "on  account  of 
wounds  received  in  battle."  This  officially  closed  his  military 
career,  which  actually  ended  when  he  wras  carried  from  the 
battle-field  of  Ream's  station.  The  One  Hundred  and  Forty- 
eighth,  which  he  had  fashioned  and  led  so  well,  received  his  aid 
and  advice  to  the  last  day  he  was  in  the  army.  After  he  left  it 
the  regiment  continued  the  good  record  it  had  made  upon  every 
field  where  it  had  met  the  enemy,  and  was  mustered  out  after 
Appomattox,  as  full  of  honors  and  scars  as  its  colonel. 
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There  are  lives  which  deserve  record  not  because  they  are 
in  their  order  and  kind  rare,  but  because  they  are  common.  A 
man  may  stand  for  much  in  and  by  himself;  but  it  is  in  some 
wide  senses  more,  if  he  stand  for  much  in  his  nation,  and  his 
life,  instead  of  glorifying  a  great  career,  typifies  a  great  class 
among  his  fellow-citizens.  It  is  in  this  sense  and  for  these 
reasons  that  General  Beaver's  military  record  has  been  given 
in  these  pages.  Great  wars  have  been  fought  without  great 
generals,  States  have  been  saved  without  the  display  of  high 
military  genius  ;  but  no  nation  can  long  exist,  no  State  can 
challenge  respect  in  a  warring  world,  unless  its  citizenship 
numbers  many  men  by  whom  war  and  the  business  of  battle 
can  be  learned  at  will,  whose  native  qualities  and  natural 
bravery  furnish  that  warlike  spirit  which  discipline  may  sup- 
plement, but  which  no  discipline  can  supply. 

I  The  levy  en  masse,  in  which  the  Xorth  and  the  South  alike 
)iit  forth  their  utmost  strength,  and  demonstrated  the  might  of 
the  united  nation  by  the  struggle  between  its  sections,  had  this 
hief  lesson  for  history  that  the  American  Republic  could  con- 
ldently  count  on  the  Fighting  Citizen  as  its  reliance  in  peril, 
md  its  protection  in  peace.  The  million  men  who  fell  from 
861  to  1865,  and  still  more  the  two  millions  who  survived, 
id  something  more  than  settle  the  differences  of  the  day  for 
rceclom  and  justice.     For  all  time  to  come  their  memory  will 
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stand  as  the  shadowy  but  sure  substitute  for  the  burdens  and 
the  waste  of  a  standing  army  by  the  open  proof  their  ranks 
and  their  graves  gave  that  long  peace  and  success  in  its  indus- 
tries left  the  nation  still  strong  for  war.  No  time  can  dull  this 
memory.  It  stands  a  great  fact,  written  in  fire  and  sealed  in 
blood.  With  this  seal  the  foundations  of  the  Republic  stand 
secure,  broad-based  upon  the  people's  will,  buttressed  and  pro- 
tected by  the  Fighting  Citizen.  No  other  generation  will  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  equal  this  service,  because  that  gener- 
ation proved,  once  for  all,  that  all  generations  would  be  equal 
to  it.  It  is  a  small  matter — as  history  reckons  events — to 
have  fought  a  great  war.  Many  nations  have  done  it  and  per- 
ished thereafter.  But  to  have  fought  a  great  war,  and  fought  it 
successfully  in  simple  reliance  that  a  summons  to  unarmed  citi- 
zens would  evoke  an  army,  this  secures  the  future  by  its  evi- 
dence that  the  general  average  of  American  citizenship  stands 
ready  in  all  years  for  war. 

The  lives  of  those  who  played  their  share  in  this  struggle  are 
chiefly  valuable  as  they  illustrate  and  enforce  this  great  lesson; 
not  as  they  display  signal  military  genius,  or  extraordinary 
powers  in  war:  accidents  whose  cause  cannot  be  explained  nor 
their  appearance  predicted.  Such  genius  and  such  powers  are 
among  the  general  resources  of  all  nations  ;  but  the  Fighting 
Citizen  is  the  resource  of  a  Republic.  The  brief  record  of 
General  Beaver's  life  is,  therefore,  presented  as  valuable  not 
because  it  is  singular,  but  because  it  is'common.  He  did  what 
others  did  :  no  more  was  demanded  of  an  American  citizen, 
no  less  was  permitted  ;  and  because  his  act  was  the  common  act 
of  millions,  its  specific  record  became  of  importance.  He  held 
no  high  rank,  enjoying,  when  he  fell  in  his  last  fight,  only  the 
privilege  of  leading,  with  a  general's  stars  upon  his  shoulders,  i 
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i  charge  in  which  the  private  soldier,  with  his  musket  upon  his 
shoulder,  enjoyed  equal  privileges  in  a  common  danger.  He 
lirectcd  no  wide  operations:  the  only  command  he  ever  had, 
n  any  sense  independent,  was  in  the  brief  space  when  his  reg- 
ment  was  surrounded  upon  the  river  Po,  and,  cut  off  by  fire 
md  the  enemy's  lines,  he  acted  for  himself  to  save  his  regiment. 
[|  the  three  years  which  saw  him  rise  through  all  the  ranks  of 
i  regiment  to  fall  at  the  heal  of  the  first  brigade  he  com- 
nanded  in  open  fight,  the  duties  he  discharged  and  the  perils 
le  met,  were  those  discharged  and  met  by  many.  His 
•ecord  differs  in  degree,  not  in  kind,  from  theirs.  He  showed 
i  special  aptitude,  signal  ability,  a  power  to  command  rare  in 
ts  development;  but  all  this  is  worthy  of  study  because  it  was 
he  type  of  an  aptitude,  an  ability,  and  a  power  displayed  by 
>thers  :  less  it  may  be,  but  alike  in  spirit. 

Young,  well  educated,  sprung  from  the  great  middle  class, 
•n  which  the  strength  of  the  land  rests,  he  belonged  to  one  of 
he  militia  companies,  from  which  the  officers  of  every  great 
tar  among  English-speaking  men  have  been  drawn.  Early 
elected  for  command  he  showed  that  power  for  organization 
nd  discipline,  without  which  a  levy  of  fighting  citizens  is  a 
10b.  The  officer  in  a  standing  army,  part  of  a  great  machine, 
imself  often  drawn  from  a  class  schooled  to  hereditary  com- 

and,  works  in  grooves  worn  by  the  discipline  of  years.  His 
sk  is  simple.  But  the  man  who  steps  out  from  the  ranks  of 
is  equals  to  exercise  the  despotic  authority  of  a  commander  in 
le  face  of  the  enemy,  has  to  create  the  spirit  of  obedience,  and 
k  attest  his  ability  to  demand  and  to  deserve  it.  To  weld  a 
•giment  of  volunteers  into  a  well-disciplined  machine,  is  a  task 
teightier  in  work  and  happily,  also,  of  more  weight  in  its  ef- 
|ct,  than  to  rise  through  slow  steps  to  the  command  of  a  regi- 
12 
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merit,  which  has  for  years  been  itself  a  machine.  This  Genera' 
Beaver  did,  and  he  did  it,  as  others  did,  with  a  body  of  mer 
drawn  from  his  own  home :  neighbors  and  county-folk.  H( 
represents  not  merely  the  man  who  made  one  of  many  fighting 
men;-  he  stands  for  that  strong  loyal  feeling,  without  which  i 
national  spirit  may  spread  far  and  wide,  wherever  the  flag 
floats,  but  can  never  root  in  the  soil.  When  his  townsmen  or- 
ganized and  offered  him  the  command  of  a  regiment,  to  b< 
known  as  the  "  Centre  county  regiment,"  they  set  at  naught  tin 
needs  of  military  nomenclature  and  numbering;  but,  alive  witl 
the  same  spirit,  they  unconsciously  followed  Hampden,  whei 
lie  called  into  line  the  yeomanry  of  Berks,  and  Paul  Revere 
when  he  rode,  not  to  rouse  the  militia  of  Massachusetts,  but  tin 
minute  men  of  Middlesex. 

In  a  standing  army  promotion  is  not  to  be  declined  at  will 
but  a  trust  like  this,  fresh  from  the  home  of  his  people,  waf 
not  to  be  laid  aside  for  any  commission  which  would  renin 
him  from  the  command  of  his  tpvvufolk.  The  regiment  wliicl 
he  accepted  at  their  hands  he  made  of  signal  service,  because 
like  other  fighting  citizens,  he  had  that  aptitude  for  war  whicl 
makes  its  lessons  easy.  Without  military  training,  or  the  pro- 
fessional schooling  of  war,  he  gained  the  confidence  of  the  rffl 
below  him,  and  of  his  commanders  above.  He  was  favored  ir 
having  above  him  a  professional  soldier  like  General  Hancock: 
apt  in  using  his  own  military  training  to  school  young,  untrained 
men  to  great  deeds.  AVith  Beaver's  name  stand  the  names  of 
Barlow,  Brown,  Brooke,  Miles,  MeKeen  and  others:  ample  proof 
of  the  skill  which  converted  the  Second  corps  into  a  very  school 
of  brave  men.  Like  thern  General  Beaver  developed,  in  the 
fire  of  action,  that  mingling  of  prescience  and  valor,  which 
distinguishes  and  divides  the  hero  from   other  men.     Hit  ill 
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every  serious  action  he  entered,  wounded  in  most,  the  bravery 
which  dared  all  this  weighs  light  by  comparison  with  these 
other  qualities  of  control  and  command,  which  in  him,  as  in 
thousands  of  others,  made  of  the  Fighting  Citizen  the  Perfect 
Soldier. 


XXXII. 

HIS    PRIVATE    LIFE    AND    PUBLIC   CAREER. 

Out  of  the  war  because  he  was  disabled  for  active  service  ii 
it,  General  Beaver  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession,  so  sud 
denly  interrupted  by  the  first  call  to  arms.  During  the  junio 
partner's  absence  in  the  field  the  law  firm  of  McAllister  am 
Beaver  had  prospered.  Its  practice  had  grown  largely,  an< 
Mr.  McAllister  had  felt  the  need  of  his  able  and  painstakinj 
young  partner  and  friend.  With  the  enthusiasm  and  tireles 
energy  which  characterized  him  as  a  soldier,  General  Beaver 
when  mustered  out  of  the  service,  devoted  himself  to  th 
laborious  details  of  the  law.  His  splendid  war  record  In 
made  him  a  man  of  note  in  the  community  that  knew  him  best 
But  gallant  service  in  the  field  and  eminent  soldierly  qualitie 
were  not  his  only  claim  to  recognition.  He  was  a  man  o 
strong  mental  powTer,  of  the  highest  integrity,  above  tricker 
and  capable  of  winning  success  without  it.  Before  he  became 
soldier  he  had  established  a  reputation  for  a  thorough  prepara 
tion  of  his  law  cases.  Now  he  added  to  careful  work  in  tli 
office  the  accomplishments  of  a  ready,  forcible  and  well-equippei 
speaker;  his  arguments  and  jury  appeals  were  soon  noted  a 
strong  and  eloquent  and  marked  with  common  sense,  soum 
law  and  directness.  He  became  a  hard  fighter  in  the  court 
as  well  as  on  the  battle-field,  and  always  made  his  client' 
case  his  own.  His  well-earned  reputation  added  to  the  busi 
ness  of  his  firm.  Its  growth  lias  been  continuous  and  ha 
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brought  him  a  competence.  Like  most  of  the  strong  men  who 
have  made  their  mark  upon  the  history  of  the  State  and  nation, 
he  began  life  poor,  and  has  built  what  he  has  and  is  for  himself 
From  the  day  of  his  settlement  in  Bellefonte  he  identified 
himself  thoroughly  with  his  town  and  county.  He  ever  took 
an  active  interest  in  whatever  affected  their  welfare.  Nothing 
that  could  tend  to  their  advancement  that  did  nofc-find  in  him 
I  willing  advocate  and  a  material  friend.  In  the  industrial 
and  educational  advancement  of  the  county  he  took  an  especial 
interest,  and  ever  performed  towards  them  a  good  citizen's  full 
duty. 

When  he  left  the  army  he  determined  to  settle  down  to  the 

practice  of  his   profession,  and   to  seek  no  advancement  in  life, 

except  such   as  a  faithful    performance  of  duty  therein  would 

>ring  him.     He  took,  no  part  in  politics  except  to  respond  to 

any  draft  his  party  might  make  upon  him  for  active  service. 

The  fall  following  the  close  of  the  war,  while  he  was  actively 
attending  to  his  private  business,  his  party  called  upon  him  to 
become  a  candidate  for  the  Legislature.  He  declined  to  run  ; 
but,  after  much  solicitation  from  Governor  Curtin  and  others,  he 
finally  agreed  to  be  a  candidate,  but  with  the  distinct  under- 
tanding  that  he  should  make  no  active  canvass  for  his 
Section. 

Centre  county  was  then,  as  now,  Democratic  by  from  800  to 

00  majority,  but   General   Beaver's   reputation  was   such    that 

jfhout  any  effort  of  his   to  win  he  came  within  141  votes  of 

representing  this  Democratic  district  in   the    Legislature.     This 

was  General  Beaver's  last  public  appearance  in  active  politics 

jjintil  he  was  nominated  for  Governor. 

j  On  the  26th  of  December,  1865,  General  Beaver  married 
[Miss  Mary  McAllister,  the  daughter  of  his  partner  and  pre- 
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ceptor.  She  was  a  young  lady  of  rare  accomplishments,  who 
had  inherited  much  of  her  father's  strength  of  mind  and  force 
of  character,  and  was  a  fitting  life-partner  for  a  positive  man 
like  General  Beaver.  Through  their  years  of  married  life  she 
has  not  only  graced  his  household,  but  has  done  her  share  in 
making  the  family  name  respected  wherever  it  is  known.  Four 
sons  have  been  the  issue  of  the  marriage — Nelson  McAllister, 
Gilbert  Addams,  Hugh  McAllister  and  Thomas  B.  The  first- 
named  is  dead,  the  last  three  are  living,  and  are  bright  boys 
growing  up  to  be  useful  men. 

In  the  years  that  followed  his  marriage,  General  Beaver 
devoted  himself  strictly  to  his  profession.  He  always  gave 
freely  of  his  time  to  the  Republican  party  in  a  county  which 
could  confer  upon  him  no  public  reward.  He  never  took  an 
active  part  in  political  management,  and  has  never  been  in  any 
sense  a  politician.  His  only  public  service  has  therefore  been 
in  positions  that  brought  and  conferred  no  political  power. 
He  rarely,  if  ever,  has  taken  any  part  in  county  and  State  con- 
ventions, but  has  been  simply  a  Republican,  content  to  labor  in 
the  ranks  for  his  party's  success,  leaving  his  business  only  when 
the  party  requested  of  him  some  public  service.  Since  the 
war  his  services  have  been  sought  upon  the  stump  in  almost 
every  Northern  State  in  Presidential  contests.  He  has  always 
responded  as  cheerfully  to  the  call  of  his  party  for  national 
services,  as  to  his  county  and  State,  and  in  the  same  way 
only.  It  was  not  for  the  want  of  opportunity  that  General 
Beaver  failed  to  become  prominent  in  public  life  many  years 
ago.  Almost  every  year  during  the  past  two  decades  he  has 
been  importuned  by  his  friends  to  become  a'  candidate  for 
various  positions.  In  1877  he  was  waited  upon  and  solicited 
to  be  a  candidate  for   Congress   to  succeed   Hon.  William  H. 
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Armstrong  in  the  district  composed  of  the  counties  of  Centre, 
Clinton,  Lycoming,  Potter  and  Tioga.  His  reply  to  all  solicitors 
was  characteristic. 

"  I  am  not  a  candidate  for  any  office.  My  business  needs  my 
attention.  I  am  too  poor  to  go  to  Congress,  and  am  better  off 
\t  home." 

When  the  conferees  met  he  peremptorily  refused  to  allow  his 
name  to  be  presented  for  the  Congressional  nomination.  His 
service  in  the  army  gave  him  a  taste  for  military  life  that  has 
ever  been  apparent,  and  he  has  always  taken  an  active  interest 
in  the  National  Guard  of  the  State,  and  now  commands  the 
Second  brigade,  located  in  the  Western  section  of  the  State. 

He  has  always  taken  a  lively  interest  in  the  charitable  and 
educational  institutions  of  the  State,  and  has  given  much  of  his 
time  and  attention  to  their  advancement. 

He  was  one  of  the  commission  that  supervised  and  built  the 
?plendid  insane  asylum  at  Warren,  Pa.  He  was,  for  a  number 
3f  years,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  in  Centre  county,  formerly  the  State  Agricultural 
College.  Another  chapter  furnished  by  an  eminent  citizen 
pf  Pennsylvania,  conversant  with  all  the  facts,  gives  the  story 
Df  his  earnest  and  faithful  work  in  behalf  of  that  institution, 
rhat  he  is  of  the  opposite  political  faith  to  General  Beaver 
^ives  his  words  additional  weight. 

The  noted  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  at  Washington, 
Pa.,  where  he  gained  his  education,  now  names  him  as  one  of 
I  Trustees.  The  Lincoln  University,  at  Oxford,  Pa.,  for  the 
dueation  of  young  colored  men,  has  ever  found  in  him  a  warm 
riend.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  that  in- 
stitution, and  takes  great  interest  in  its  growth,  and  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  its  scholars. 
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Besides  his  interest  in  public  institutions,  he  has  always  takei 
a  prominent  part  in  the  church  and  school  work  of  Centr 
county,  and  the  public  schools  of  the  State  have  always  ibum 
in  him  an  ardent  supporter  and  material  friend. 

In  1877  General  Beaver  was  first  brought  forward  by  his  im 
mediate  political  friends  as  a  candidate  for  Governor.  Wher 
the  Centre  county  Republican  Convention  met  that  year,  a  reso 
lution  was  unanimously  passed  presenting  General  Beaver7; 
name  for  the  ensuing  Gubernatorial  nomination.  The  actior 
was  entirely  without  his  knowledge,  and  he  at  first  refused  U 
be  considered  a  candidate,  and  took  no  steps  to  strengthen  th( 
action  of  his  political  friends  at  home.  When  the  time  cam( 
for  the  Convention  at  Harrisburg,  in  1878,  General  Beaver  stil 
refused  to  make  an  effort  for  the  nomination,  but  his  friends 
the  day  before  the  Convention,  went  to  Harrisburg  and  opened 
headquarters.  At  their  earnest  solicitation  he  went  to  Harris- 
burg, and  numbers  of  delegates  called  upon  him,  assured  hirr 
of  their  friendship,  and  expressed  surprise  that  they  had  nol 
been  apprised  of  his  candidacy.  He  informed  them  of  the 
facts,  but  made  no  effort  to  secure  votes. 

When  the  Convention  met,  and  its  drift  for  Hoyt  was  appar- 
ent, he  was  importuned  to  transfer  his  strength  to  the  apparent 
choice  of  the  Convention,  that  the  nomination  might  be  made 
unanimous.  He  refused,  saying  that  he  had  never  been  a  party 
to  the  movement  that  his  home  friends  had  made,  but  that  such 
friends  as  desired  to  vote  for  him  should  have  the  opportunity 
of  doinir  so.  Fourteen  delegates  cast  their  ballots  for  him  under 
these  circumstances,  and  from  that  day  until  he  was  nominated 
at  Harrisburg,  General  Beaver  has,  by  general  accord,  been 
looked  to  by  the  mass  of  his  party  to  be  its  standard-bearer  in 
the  present  contest. 
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In  the  campaign  of  1878,  which  followed  Governor  Hoyt's 
nomination,  General  Beaver  took  an  active  part,  and  spoke  in 
very  many  counties  of  the  State,  and  did  efficient  service  by  his 
eloquent  and  forcible  work. 

In  the  last  Presidential  contest,  as  in  all  others  since  the  war, 
lie  gave  his  time  and  effort  wherever  it  was  called  for,  and  Hon. 
Geo.  K.  Nash,  Attorney-General  of  Ohio,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Republican  Executive  Committee  of  that  State,  in  writing  of 
the  part  that  General  Beaver  took  in  t\\e  Presidential  contest  of 
1880,  says : 

"Attorney-Gexeral's  Offtce,  Columbus,  O. 

"May  27th,  1882. 
"My  Dear  SrR: — In  the  campaign  of  1880,  as  Chairman 
of  the  Republican  State  Committee  of  Ohio,  I  felt  under  very 
deep  obligations  to  General  J.  A.  Beaver  for  the  assistance  he 
gave  our  cause.  It  was  in  the  heat  of  our  campaign  in  Sep- 
tember, and  at  a  time  when  the  Democracy  of  the  nation  seemed 
to  be  turning  their  resources  upon  us.  I  had  arranged  for  a 
series  of  large  meetings,  and  at  the  last  moment  some  of  our 
prominent  speakers  disappointed  us.  I  knew  not  what  to  do, 
and  telegraphed  to  Governor  Hoyt  for  help.  Within  twenty- 
pur  hours  General  Beaver  placed  his  services  at  my  disposal, 
and  was  in  our  State  ready  for  work.  He  remained  ten  days 
and  attended  and  addressed  large  meetings  at  Steubenville, 
Canton,  Warren,  Columbus,  and  other  places.  His  speeches 
were  effective  and  brilliant,  and  our  Republican  friends  were 
very  grateful  for  his  services.  He  came  at  a  very  critical  time, 
and  much  of  our  victory  in  the  following  October  was  due  to 
him. 

"  With  sincere  wishes  for  General  Beaver's  future  success,  I 
am  "  Verv  truly  yours, 

"  "  Geo.  K.  Nash." 

Mr.  Nash's  letter  is  but  one  of  many  that  might  be  given  from 
leading  Republicans  in  many  other  States. 
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On  the  5th  of  May,  1873,  at  his  boarding-house,  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  died  Hon.  H.  N.  McAllister,  a  member  of  (he 
Constitutional  Convention,  then  in  session  in  that  city.  Mr. 
McAllister  had  been  one  of  the  originators  and  founders  of  the 
Farmers'  High  School  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege of  Pennsylvania,  or  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  as  it 
has  been  at  different  times  named.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
original  trustees,  and  continued,  from  its  first  organization,  to 
be  a  trustee  until  the  time  of  his  death.  No  man  in  Pennsyl 
vania  had  labored  more  assiduously  than  Mr.  McAllister  to 
establish  an  industrial  school.  To  secure  the  success  of  this 
institution  had  been  his  great  purpose  in  life.  Beginning  as 
early  as  1854  he  had  labored  continuously  and  persistently  foi 
nearly  twenty  years  to  secure  the  success  of  this  institution — 
much  of  the  time  through  adverse  surroundings  and  discourag- 
ing circumstances.  In  consequence  of  the  high  prices  caused 
by  the  war,  the  building  itself  cost  some  eighty  thousand  dol- 
lars more  than  the  estimates  and  more  than  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  its  cost.  This  sum  remained  as  a  debt  against  the 
institution,  which,  under  an  act  of  Assembly,  was  funded  and 
secured  by  a  mortgage  upon  the  college  property.  The  floating 
debt,  amounting  to  upwards  of  fifty-five  thousand  dollars,  had 
accumulated  in  the  educational  department.  While  in  many 
respects  the  college  had  achieved  some  success  prior  to  1873, 
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yet  financially  it  was  in  about  as  bad  a  condition  as  it  was  pos- 
sible for  an  institution  to  exist. 

By  the  death  of  Mr.  McAllister  a  vacancy  was  left  in  the 
board  of  trustees,  which,  at  the  meeting  of  the  electors  in  June 
following,  was  filled  by  the  choice  of  General  James  A.  Beaver, 
the  son-in-law  and  former  law  partner  of  Mr.  McAllister.  All 
of  the  friends  of  the  college  believed  the  death  of  Mr.  McAllis- 
ter was  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  institution,  and  that  no  one 
could  be  found  who  would  work  as  unceasingly  and  disinter- 
estedly as  he  had  done  to  secure  its  final  success.  In  a  brief 
time,  however,  all  saw  that  the  substitution  of  General  Beaver 
for  Mr.  McAllister  in  the  board  of  trustees  had  been  a  great 
acquisition  to  the  college  instead  of  a  great  loss.  The  then  con- 
dition of  the  college  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows:  the  mort- 
gage debt  of  eighty  thousand  dollars,  drawing  seven  per  cent, 
interest,  was  upon  all  of  the  college  property,  representing  a 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  buildings.  The  floating  debt  of  over 
fifty-five  thousand  dollars,  mostly  carried  in  banks,  from  eight 
to  ten  per  cent,  interest,  represented  the  losses  of  the  running 
expenses  of  the  college  from  its  foundation.  The  several  de- 
partments were  poorly  equipped,  and  the  laboratories  and  cabi- 
nets poorly  supplied.  The  institution  was  furnished  with 
water  supplied  from  cisterns,  which  were  filled  with  rain  water 
from  the  roof  of  the  buildings.  The  buildings  were  heated 
by  coal  stoves  in  the  different  rooms.  The  board  of  trustees, 
who  had  the  entire  management  of  the  finances,  met  twice  a 
rear — in  Harrisburg  in  January  and  at  the  college  in  June. 
During  the  six  months  between  each  meeting  of  the  board,  the 
jntire  management  of  the  business  affairs  of  the  college  was 
■trusted  to  the  president  of  the  faculty.  He  received  and  dis- 
bursed all  the  moneys  of  the  college. 
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Soon  after  the  advent  of  General  Beaver  into  the  board  of 
trustees,  he  proposed  and  secured  the  adoption  of  radical 
changes  in  the  plan  of  management.  A  schedule  of  annual 
appropriations  for  the  different  departments  was  adopted,  by 
which  the  income  of  the  college  from  its  endowment  fund  was 
properly  and  equitably  distributed.  These  appropriations  were 
to  be  expended  by  a  business  manager,  then  first  created,  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  a  committee  of  the  board,  to  be 
called  the  executive  committee,  which  committee  met  at  the 
college  at  least  once  every  month.  A  portion  of  the  income  of 
the  college  was  set  apart  as  a  sinking-fund  with  which  to  re- 
deem the  floating  debt,  after  meeting  annual  interest  upon  all 
of  the  debt.  From  the  first  meeting  of  the  first  board  of  trus- 
tees, Hon.  Frederick  Watts,  of  Carlisle,  had  been  the  president 
of  the  board  of  trustees.  At  the  meeting  of  the  board  in  June, 
1874,  Judge  Watts,  then  commissioner  of  agriculture  at  Wash- 
ington, resigned  his  position  as  president  of  the  board,  although 
he  still  remained  a  trustee.  General  Beaver  was  unanimously 
elected  president  of  the  board  in  the  place  of  Judge  Watts,  and 
as  such  became  chairman  of  the  executive  committee.  From 
that  time  to  the  present  he  has  labored  unceasingly  to  promote 
the  welfare  and  success  of  this  institution.  This  he  has  done 
without  pay  or  salary;  even  paying  his  own  individual  travel- 
ling expenses,  and  without  the  hope  of  reward  other  than  that 
which  the  success  of  an  institution  of  this  kind  would  bring  to 
every  citizen. 

During  the  nine  years  which  General  Beaver  has  been  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  much  has  been  accomplished  and  many  important 
changes  wrought.  An  appropriation  by  the  Legislature  was 
obtained  in  1878  by  which  the  mortgage  debt,  which  had  been 
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hanging  over  the  college  for  sixteen  years,  the  interest  of  which 
amounted  to  fifty-six  hundred  dollars  a  year,  was  finally  paid 
and  the  college  relieved  from  this  incubus.  Steam  heating 
apparatus,  by  which  the  entire  building,  including  the  halls 
and  corridors,  arc  perfectly  heated,  has  been  put  into  the  build- 
ing at  a  cost  of  about  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  all  paid  for. 
An  artesian  well  has  been  sunk  and  a  reservoir  constructed, 
and  perfected  facilities  for  supplying  the  entire  building  with 
pure  water  have  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  about  the  same 
amount,  and  which  has  all  been  paid  for.  A  thorough  and  ex- 
tensive system  of  sewerage  and  drainage  has  been  placed  under 
the  entire  college  building.  A  large  fine  store-house  for  the 
use  of  a  professor  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  seven  thousand 
dollars.  An  engine-house,  the  second  story  of  which  is  fitted 
up  for  mechanical  shops,  has  been  built  and  furnished.  De- 
partments of  physics,  mechanics  and  engineering  have  been 
established  and  equipped.  The  other  laboratories,  cabinets  and 
museums  have  been  greatly  improved  and  enlarged.  The  per- 
manent improvements  and  additions  that  have  been  made 
during  the  time  that  General  Beaver  has  been  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  have  exceeded  in  cost  and  are  now  of  greater 
value  than  forty  thousand  dollars,  while  the  floating  debt  has 
not  only  not  been  increased  but  has  been  reduced  so  that  at  the 
last  annual  meeting  of  the  board,  after  applying  the  semi- 
annual interest  payable  on  the  1st  of  February,  the  total  debt 
did  not  exceed  thirty  thousand  dollars.  It  will  therefore 
appear,  that  in  less  than  nine  years  the  mortgage  debt  of  eighty 
thousand  dollars  has  been  paid,  permanent,  important  and  use- 
ful improvements  to  the  amount  of  forty  thousand  dollars  have 
been  made,  while  the  floating  debt  has  been  reduced  to  the  ex- 
tent of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  putting  the  institution  one 
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hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  dollars  better  off  than  it  was 
at  the  beginning  of  this  period.  Many  other  improvements 
are  very  desirable  and  even  necessary,  which  could  not  be  made 
for  want  of  funds.  Equal,  if  not  greater,  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  different  departments  and  in  the  course  of 
study. 

Whether  the  location  of  the  college  was  judicious  or  not, 
whether  the  plan  of  the  college  buildings  was  wise  or  foolish, 
are  questions  with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do.  General 
Beaver  had  no  connection  with  the  institution  until  long  after 
these  events  had  occurred.  Whether  it  be  practical  to  maintain 
an  industrial  school  in  Pennsylvania,  when  in  it  theory  and 
practice  shall  go  hand  in  hand,  may  possibly  be  doubted  by 
many,  but  the  State  determined  to  try  the  experiment,  and  if 
it  should  ever  prove  an  absolute  failure,  certainly  General 
Beaver  will  be  in  no  wise  responsible  for  that  result. 

Whatever  pride  the  friends  and  fellow-citizens  of  General 
Beaver  may  feel  in  his  career  as  a  soldier,  a  lawyer,  a  citizen, 
or  in  any  other  field  in  which  he  has  labored,  there  is  no  one 
part  of  his  whole  career  for  which  he  is  entitled  to  more  credit 
and  is  deserving  of  less  censure,  than  his  connection  with  the 
Pennsylvania.  State  College.  He  has  labored  long  and  zeal- 
ously for  its  success.  He  has  spent  much  time  and  a  large 
amount  of  his  private  means  to  promote  its  good,  and  nothing 
but  personal  malice  or  party  malignity  could  find  cause  to  cen- 
sure his  conduct  in  this  regard. 


XXXIV. 

AT   CHICAGO    IN    1880. 

Centre  county  was  entitled,  by  the  rule  of  rotation  which 
they  observe  in  the  Twentieth  Congressional  District,  to  the 
delegate  to  represent  that  district  in  the  national  Republican 
convention  of  1880.  General  Beaver  was  by  common  consent 
fixed  upon  by  the  Republicans  of  his  county  for  that  position. 
This  was  true  because  they  were  not  only  proud  of  him  as  a 
man  and  citizen,  but  because  they  were  desirous  of  keeping  him 
prominently  before  the  public,  with  the  view  of  his  nomina- 
tion for  Governor  in  1882.  He,  however,  expressed  to  no  one 
a  desire  to  be  a  delegate  to  the  national  convention,  and  asked 
no  one  for  their  influence  or  friendship  in  sending  him  there. 

When  the  county  convention  met,  General  Beaver  was  its 
unanimous  choice  for  the  position.  The  nominating  power  in 
the  convention  was  as  five  to  one  for  Blaine  for  the  Presidency, 
and  Mr.  William  Shortlidge,  a  member  of  the  committee,  a 
prominent  citizen  of  Bellefonte,  and  a  Blaine  man,  was  sent  to 
ascertain  who  General  Beaver's  choice  for  the  Presidency  was. 
His  reply  to  Mr.  Shortlidge  was  characteristic  and  to  the 
point : 

"I  am  for  General  Grant.  If  I  am  chosen  I  will  not  go 
back  on  my  old  commander,  as  long  as  he  is  a  candidate  before 
the  Convention." 

Mr.  Shortlidge  carried  General  Beaver's  reply  to  his  associates, 
but,  notwithstanding  this  clear  and  definite  statement  by  Gen- 
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eral  Beaver,  the  delegates  from  Centre  county  were  sent  to  the 
State  convention  at  Harrisburg  instructed  to  make  James  A. 
Beaver  the  delegate  to  Chicago  from  the  Twentieth  Congressional 
District.  At  Harrisburg  those  authorized  to  speak  for  General 
Beaver  gave  notice  to  the  other  conferees,  that  if  General  Beaver 
went  to  Chicago  his  first  choice  would  be  General  Grant;  but 
notwithstanding  this  fact  his  county  wanted  him  to  go,  and 
their  wishes  were  bound  under  the  rules  to  be  respected.  Gen- 
eral Beaver  was,  with  this  full  understanding,  chosen  to  repre- 
sent the  district  at  Chicago.  At  Chicago  he  was  unanimously 
chosen  chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation.  He  filled  the 
position  with  such  fairness  and  impartiality  between  the  con- 
tending factions  of  Grant  and  Blaine,  as  to  win  the  favor  of  all 
of  his  colleagues.  Pie  took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  convention,  and  after  the  whirlwind  that  made  Gen- 
eral Garfield  the  nominee  for  President,  he  was  made  the 
unanimous  choice  of  his  delegation  for  the  Vice-Presidency. 
Ohio,  Tennessee  and  eight  other  delegations  took  up  the  sug- 
gestion with  enthusiasm,  and  cordially  tendered  him  their  votes. 
General  Beaver  peremptorily  declined  to  be  a  candidate,  say- 
ing that  he  had  no  wish  for  public  favor,  except  such  as  would 
come  to  him  from  his  own  State.  That  his  party  friends  at 
home  desired  him  to  be  a  candidate  for  Governor,  and  he  should 
respect  their  wishes.  His  neat  speech  in  seconding  the  nomina- 
tion of  Garfield  perhaps  had  much  to  do  with  the  favorable 
temper  of  the  Convention  toward  him,  but  his  service  upon  the 
stump  in  many  of  the  States  had -made  him  many  ardent  friends. 
Upon  his  return  home  the  Republicans  of  Centre  county  gave 
positive  evidence  of  their  entire  approval  of  General  Beaver's 
acts  at  the  Chicago  convention.  He  was  met  at  the  depot  by 
the  Republicans  of  Bellefonte,  and  escorted  through  the  streets 
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of  that  place  to  an  improvised  platform,  where  lie  made  a  short 
speech  giving  an  account  of  his  stewardship,  which  was  re- 
ceived with  enthusiastic  applause  by  all  the  Republicans  pres- 
211 1.  Mr.  William  Shortlitlge,  the  enthusiastic  Blaine  man  who 
waited  upon  General  Beaver  the  day  the  Centre  county  conven- 
tion acted,  furnishes  the  following  complete  refutation  of  the 
slander  that  General  Beaver  misrepresented  his  constituents  at 
Chicago 

"Bellefonte,  Pa.,  June  7th,  1882. 

"Sir  : — When  the  Republican  committee  of  Centre  county  met 
:o  elect  delegates  to  the  Harrisburg  convention  which  was  to 
select  delegates  to  the  national  convention  at  Chicago  in  1880, 
here  was  no  possible  misunderstanding  as  to  General  Beaver's 
)osition.  In  the  first  place,  Centre  county,  by  rotation,  was 
ntitled  to  a  delegate  to  the  national  convention.  This  being 
nderstood,  it  was  generally  conceded  by  all  Republicans  that 
general  Beaver  was  our  representative  man,  and  would  best 
erve  the  interest  of  the  party.     I  was  a  member  of  the  com- 

ittee,  and  a  Blaine  man.  Prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee I  called  on  General  Beaver,  and  stated  to  him  that  I  be- 
ieved  it  was  the  desire  of  the  Republicans  of  our  county  that 
lie  should  represent  us  at  Chicago,  and  asked  him  for  whom  he 
vould  vote  in  the  event  of  his  appointment  as  delegate  to 
hicago.  He  replied  :  '  I  will  vote  for  General  Grant.  I  will 
iot  go  back  on  my  old  commander.'  'In  the  event  that  Gen- 
ral  Grant  shall  be  withdrawn  or  cease  to  be  a  candidate  before 
,  nomination  shall  have  been  made,  I  will  vote  for  James  G. 
Elaine.'  Before  the  delegates  were  elected  to  the  Harrisburg 
onvention  I  stated  to  a  caucus  of  the  Blaine  members  of  the 
ounty  committee  the  above  conversation  with  General  Beaver. 
Ye  did  not  believe  that  Grant  would  be  a  formidable  candidate 
•efore  the  Chicago  convention,  and  being  anxious  to  serve  Gen- 
ral  Beaver  we  concluded  that  we  would  give  him  the  support 
f  his  own  county  and  send  Beaver  delegates  to  the  State  con- 
13 
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vcntion  uninstructed.  I  was  at  that  time,  as  I  am  now,  a  Blain 
man.  Last  year  I  voted  for  Mr.  Wolfe;  but  I  believe  Genera 
Beaver  is  the  ehoice  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Republicans  o: 
Pennsylvania  and  was  fairly  nominated  by  them,  and  I  am  mi 
equivocally  and  enthusiastically  in  favor  of  him  for  Governor 
and  I  assert  that  the  statement  that  lie  in  any  wise  betravet 
his  constituents  at  Chicago  is  unqualifiedly  false.     Yours  truly 

"  William  Siiortlidge."* 

The  year  after  Chicago  brought  an  election  for  United  State; 
Senator  to  succeed  Hon.  William  A.  Wallace.  The  contest  tha 
ensued  between  the  factions  of  the  Republican  party  is  familial 
history.  After  the  struggle  had  gone  on  for  a  long  time,  he 
was  made  a  candidate  without  his  knowledge  or  consent,  in  tin 
hope  of  reuniting  the  warring  factions. 

When  he  was  advised  that  his  name  had  been  used  he  ex- 
pressed his  dissent,  saying  that,  as  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
gubernatorial  nomination,  he  preferred  not  to  be  named  for  aiij 
other  position  until  that  contest  had  been  decided. 

He  was,  however,  importuned  by  his  friends  to  let  his  name 
continue  before  the  Legislature,  and  he  was  voted  for  for  several 
days. 

In  the  compromise  that  ended  the  contest,  brought  about  in 
a  great  measure  by  his  influence,  new  material  was  brought  in 
to  heal  the  breach,  and  General  Beaver's  name  was,  with  all 
others,  dropped. 
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The  movement  so  modestly  but  determinedly  inaugurated 
by  Centre  county,  in  1878,  had  struck  so  deep  and  spread  so 
wide  that,  when  the  Republican  Convention  of  June  10th,  1882, 
was  about  to  assemble  at  Harrisburg,  only  one  other  name  be- 
sides General  Beaver's  was  before  the  party  for  the  first  place 
on  the  ticket.  The  sentiment  of  the  party  was  so  unmistakable 
and  strong  that  General  Beaver's  nomination  was  a  foregone 
conclusion  long  before  the  convention  met. 

His  distinguished  services  in  the  field,  his  unselfish  and  un- 
rewarded labors  in  behalf  of  his  party,  his  spotless  character 
and  sterling  ability  had  made  him  the  popular  choice.  For 
three  years  he  had  been  before  the  party  as  a  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor. Every  delegate  to  the  convention,  whether  elected  in 
county  convention  or  named  by  county  committee,  had  been 
chosen  with  a  full  understanding  of  General  Beaver's  candidacy. 
Many  were  instructed  for  him,  though  he  had  given  himself  no 
concern  on  this  point.  Two  days  before  the  convention  he 
opened  headquarters  in  Harrisburg,  where  he  received  all  who 
desired  to  call  on  him — a  steady  stream  of  visitors,  that  only 
subsided  when  he  left  for  home.  He  solicited  no  man's  support, 
and  took  no  part  in  the  management  of  the  convention,  shrink- 
ing from  anything  that  might  look  like  a  desire  to  thrust  him- 
self  forward. 

A  finer  body  of  men,  a  body  more  truly  representative,  never 
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assembled  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  Its  pro 
ceedings  were  marked  with  dignity  and  enthusiasm.  In  it: 
tieket  and  its  platform  it  aimed  at  the  welfare  of  the  Republi- 
can party  and  of  the  State. 

Every  delegate  was  present,  and  the  few  contests  for  seat! 
were  easily  adjusted.  Hon.  Thomas  V.  Cooper,  Chairman  of 
the  State  Committee,  called  the  convention  to  order,  and  laic 
before  it  the  report  of  the  conference  committee,  agreed  upor 
in  the  interests  of  party  harmony. 

The  speech  of  Judge  W.  S.  Kirkpatrick,  of  Northampton 
temporary  chairman,  advised  such  wisdom  and  patriotism  of 
action  as  would  secure  success  for  the  ticket. 

Hon.  George  Lear,  of  Bueks,  upon  taking  his  seat  as  per- 
manent chairman,  counselled  harmony  of  action  and  a  loyal  obe- 
dience to  the  will  of  the  convention,  and  forecasted  its  action  as 
follows  : 

"The  highest  qualifications,"  said  he,  "for  public  trusts  art 
the  best  recommendations,  and  superior  fitness  is  a  guaranty  of 
the  most  cordial  support.  Before  candidates  present  their  names 
to  the  convention,  they  know  its  composition  and  the  methods 
by  which  the  members  have  been  selected,  and  by  a  submission 
to  their  choice  they  waive  all  objections  to  their  competency 
and  the  regularity  of  their  election.  All,  of  course,  are  Re- 
publicans, selected  by  their  respective  constituencies  in  the 
manner  which  they  chose  to  adopt  or  assent  to,  and  no  Repub-I 
lican  has  the  right  to  assume  that  any  delegate  is  not  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  he  is  accredited  to  represent.  And  no 
Republican  has  a  right  to  assume  that  any  candidate  is  su|i* 
ported  or  nominated  for  any  other  reason  than  his  personal 
merits,  simply  upon  the  ground  that  interested  competitors  and 
their  friends  make  such  allegations 
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"It  is   not   for  this  convention,  nor  for  competitors   for   its 
lominations,  to  punish  or  reward  the  members  of  the  party  for 
political   friendships  or  personal  hostilities.     The  political  pro- 
notion  of  any  man  fit  for  the  place  is  no  just  cause  of  com- 
)laint  to  any  one  who  is  not  ambitious  for  the  same  position  ; 
md  if  he  is  ambitious  for  it,  let  it  be  shown  that  his  merits  en- 
itle   him    to   the   promotion.   .   .   .   We   are   preparing   for   the 
uture.     We  are  making  a  record  by  which  we  will  be  judged 
>y  the  people,  and  we  will  be  approved  or  condemned,  as  our 
ivork  shall  exalt  or  debase  us  in  their  estimation.     If  passion, 
prejudice,  or  conflicting  ambitions  have  marred  the  party's  fair 
Bpe  in  the  past,  or  influenced  the  resentment  of  disappointed 
imbition,  let  us  take  our  reckoning,  enter  upon  a  new  departure, 
tnd  let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead. 
"What  the  party  has  done  in   the  past   it  will   maintain  in 
le  present  and   promote  in   the  future;  and   the  guaranty  of 
ulfilment  will  be  the  selection  of  the  best  men  for  the  positions 
o  be  filled  at  the  next  election.     Without  regard  to  past  affili- 
itions  or  present  complications,  with  a  sincere  desire  to  select 
le   best   men,  let  our  standard  be  emblazoned  with    the  motto: 
The   Best   Men   and  the  Purest  Principles,'  and  we  can,  with 
nshaken  assurance,  point  to  it  and  say  to  every  doubter:  'In 
oc  signo  vinces' " 
After  General  Lear's  speech  nominations  were  called  for,  and 
dead  calm  of  expectation  fell  upon  the  convention  when  Gen- 
ral  Beaver's  fellow-townsman,  James  Mil  liken,  Esq.,  of  Centre, 
rose  to  place   him   before   the  convention.     A  man  of  pleasing 
ddress,  clear  full   voice,  and  striking  presence,  Mr.  Milliken 
tirred  his  audience  with  a  speech  as  modest  as  its  subject.     Be- 
ginning with  great  deliberation   of  manner   he  warmed   as  he 
roceeded,  moved  in  his  turn  by  the  applause  he  evoked.     Plis 
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peroration,  moving  the  nomination  of  his  friend  by  acclama- 
tion, lifted  the  delegates  to  their  feet  :  the  whole  conventiori 
arose,  and  with  mighty  rounds  of  cheers  declared  James  A 
Beaver  to  be  the  choice  of  the  Republican  party  for  Governoi] 
of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Milliken's  speech  was  so  chaste,  his  task] 
so  delicate  and  successfully  performed,  that  his  words  dcservd 
to  live  as  a  model  of  a  most  difficult  kind  of  oratory.     It  was:) 


"  Mr.  Chairman  :  The  Republicans  of  our  State,  with  unu- 
sual and  hearty  unanimity,  have  done  their  part  towards  nom-i 
inating  one  of  our  most  distinguished  citizens  as  a  candidate  for 
the  office  of  Governor,  and  I  have  the  honor  of  having  been 
designated  to  present  his  name  to  the  consideration  of  this  con- 
vention. 

"The  story  of  his  life,  his  accomplishments,  his  achievements 
— together  with  my  personal 'knowledge  of  his  great  worth — 
have  so  endeared  him  to  my  heart  that  I  almost  fear  to  trust) 
myself  to  speak  lest  you  may  think  my  heart  has  got  the  better 
of  my  understanding. 

"  He  of  whom  I  speak  sprang  from  that  stock  of  hardy,  law- 
abiding,  God-fearing  men,  who,  within  our  State,  have  left  their 
impress  alike  upon  nature's  rude  forms,  upon  t he  laws  of  our 
Commonwealth,  upon  the  religious  faith  of  the  people,  and 
faithfully  has  he  kept  pure  his  inheritance. 

"An  orphan  at  three  years  of  age,  and,  although  denied  the; 
advantages  of  wealth,  a  graduate  of  college  at  nineteen,  and  ere< 
he  attained  to  years  of  manhood,  qualified  for  the  practice  of' 
law;  with  the  same  rapidity  pushing  forward  in  all  things  that 
Ids  hands  found  to  do;  foremost  in  the  organization  of  every 
good  work  which  aimed  at  the  welfare,  the  prosperity  and  the 
peace  of  society,  he  reached  his  majority  in  the  vigor  of  health, 
full  of  ambition  and  hope,  without  reproach  or  stain,  and  ready 
for  life's  conflicts. 

"  Within  two  short  years  from  this  period  of  his  life  war's 
dread  alarms  are  sounded  throughout  our  land.  Neighbor  meets 
neighbor  with  the  startling  inquiiy,  Who  can  go?     Those  too 
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young  must  not,  those  too  old  cannot;  some  are  ill-equipped, 
and  ^onie,  alas!  will  not.  But  our  hero,  scholar,  soldier,  friend, 
makes  answer,  *  Ready,  aye,  ready  ! '  His  magnetic  impulse 
sways  the  judgment  and  the  emotions  of  men,  and  soldiers,  ltf*ave 
and  loyal  as  the  world  ever  knew,  crowd  around  him  to  till  the 
ranks  of  his  command.  From  out  the  workshops,  from  off  the 
farms,  from  the  slopes  of  our  grand  mountains  they  come  and 
join  him.  The  shrill  fife,  the  rattling  drum,  his  word  of  com- 
mand, stir  all  hearts,  and  with  words  of  cheer — amidst  voices 
of  fervent  prayer,  forgetful  of  their  own  sacrifices,  confiding 
their  near  and  dear  ones  to  those  who  remain  behind — they  are 
off  to  the  war. 

"His  record  in  the  war  has  become  a  part  of  our  times — it 
had  entered  into  and  become  a  part  of  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try. You  all  do  know  it  well.  He  came  back  to  us  a  maimed 
soldier;  his  brother,  and  many  other  of  his  comrades  sleep 

'Where  glory  guards  with  solemn  round 
The  bivouac  of  the  dead,' 

and  to  all  we  owe  more  of  honor  than  the  living  can  ever  repay. 
"The  people  who  have  sent  us  here  demand  that  he  whom 
they  claim  as  one  of  themselves  shall  be  our  standard-bearer  in 
our  coming  political  contest.  They  know  that  one  so  well  tried 
we  can  well  trust.  He  is  from  the  people  and  stands  in  their 
behalf.  He  knows  no  faction  of  party,  he  will  approve  no 
measure  save  such  as  are  clearly  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
whole  people  and  of  the  Commonwealth.  Eminent  in  his  pro- 
fession, bold  in  the  hour  of  trial,  fearless  in  the  face  of  danger, 
pure  of  purpose,  honest  in  every  impulse,  I  name  to  you  the 
citizen-soldier,  General  James  A.  Beaver,  for  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania." 

There  were  hearty  and  prolonged  calls  for  General  Beaver, 
but  he  was  not  present,  and  the  Convention  had  to  content  itself 
until  it  had  completed  its  ticket — witnessed  that  remarkable 
scene  which  gave  the  Hon.  Thomas  Marshall,  of  Allegheny,  a 
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nomination   he  subsequently  declined — and  adopted   the   plat- 
form. 

General  Beaver  had  been  brought  into  the.  Opera  House 
through  the  stage  entrance,  and  while  the  band  played  for  a 
grand  entry  through  the  auditorium  he  stood  back  of  the  crowd 
on  the  stage.  Suddenly  the  convention  caught  a  glimpse  of 
him,  and  from  that  moment  until  he  stood  in  full  sight  and 
made  a  deprecating  gesture  as  though  to  bespeak  silence,  the 
house  rang  with  such  applause  as  is  rarely  heard  even  in  a  polit- 
ical convention.  They  were  anxious  to  hear  him — had  called 
for  him  when  the  call  was  out  of  order — and  now  that  he  was 
before  them,  resting  nervously  on  his  crutches,  they  clapped  and 
shouted,  as  though  he  had  been  invited  there  to  receive  applause 
rather  than  to  address  the  convention.  The  hero  of  the  hour 
was  pale.  Place  them  where  he  would  his  crutches  would  not 
hold  him  firmly.  His  first  words  fell  with  faltering  voice,  but 
the  tones  grew  stronger  and  clearer  as  he  went  on.  Step  by 
step  the  convention  went  with  him,  endorsing  his  manly  candor 
with  generous  applause.  It  was  a  thoughtful  speech,  addressed 
to  thoughtful  men  in  and  out  of  the  convention — just  such  an 
utterance  as  was  to  be  expected  from  a  man  of  integrity  and 
courage.  The  speech  concluded  the  convention,  which  adjourned 
with  cheers  for  Beaver  and  the  whole  ticket.  The  following  is 
the  text  of  General  Beaver's  speech: 

"Representatives  of  the  Republicans  of  Pennsyl- 
vania:— I  am  here  in  obedience  to  your  summons — in  answer 
to  your  request.  The  committee  of  your  body  who  have  con- 
veyed that  request  have  also  informed  me  of  your  action  in 
naming  me  as  the  candidate  of  the  Republican  party  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  suffrages  of  the  people  in  the  approaching  elec- 
tion of  a  Chief  Magistrate  of  our  great  Commonwealth. 

"lam  not  insensible  to  the  distinguished   honor  which  you 
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have  conferred  upon  me  by  the  voice  of  this  great  convention. 
The  man  would  be  strangely  lacking  in  the  feelings  which  are 
common  to  our  humanity,  whose  heart  could  fail  to  be  stirred 
by  a  pleasurable  emotion  in  view  of  this  action.  And  yet  you 
will  allow  me  to  say,  and  will  no  doubt  assent  to  the  saying, 
that  this  nomination  is  an  empty  honor  unless  you  fairly  repre- 
sent in  its  bestowal  the  free  will  and  the  untrammelled  choice 
of  your  great  constituency.  Did  I  not  believe  this  was  the  fact, 
you  could  not  prevail  upon  me  to  stand  as  the  representative  of 
the  grand  political  party  whose  past  history  is  the  best  guarantee 
of  its  future  policy.  It'  you  do  not  believe  this  is  the  fact,  I 
pray  you  cancel  this  nomination  here  and  now,  and  select  some 
gentleman  whom  you  and  I  can  join  in  supporting  as  the  true 
exponent  of  pure  Republicanism,  and  the  unbiased  choice  of  a 
majority  of  the  party. 

"I  am  not  much  of  a  politician:  have  hut  little  political  ex- 
perience, and,  consequently,  lay  no  claim  to  the  sagacity  which 
large  experience  brings;  but  I  have  faithfully  and  earnestly 
endeavored  to  learn  in  the  preliminary  canvass  which  has  re- 
sulted in  this  nomination,  what  the  wishes  of  the  masses  of  the 
Republican  party  were  in  regard  to  it.  I  have  not  sought  in- 
dividual support,  nor  bargained  for  political  influence,  but  I 
have  been  solicitous  to  know  the  popular  will.  Believing  that 
you  have  registered  that  will  and  given  utterance  to  the  voice 
of  the  people,  I  accept  this  nomination — not  boastfully,  not  un- 
thinkingly, but  under  a  keen  sense  of  the  responsibility  which 
popular  confidence  implies  and  begets.  I  have  carefully  noted 
the  instructions  under  which  some  of  you  have  cast  your  votes 
to-day,  and  whilst  I  am  painfully  aware  that  I  fall  very  far 
short  of  the  picture  of  the  man  whom  von  were  instructed  to 
support  for  this  nomination,  I  am,  nevertheless,  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  the  people  in  many  parts  of  the  Commonwealth 
have  set  up  a-high  ideal  to  which  they  expect  the  nominee  of 
this  convention  for  the  office  of  Chief  Magistrate  to  attain.  I 
cannot  expect  to  reach  the  full  measure  of  their  high  standard, 
but  I  will  come  only  so  far  short  of  it  as  the  ability  which  God 
has  given  me,  backed  by  an  honest  purpose  and  an  earnest  effort, 
will  enable  me  to  reach. 
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"  I  have  made  no  pledges  to  living  man  as  to  what  my  future 
course  shall  he.  I  can  make  none,  now  or  hereafter,  except 
this:  In  the  approaching  political  campaign  the  harmony  and 
success  of  the  Republican  party  shall  he  the  one  great  object  of 
desire  and  effort  on  my  part,  and,  if  your  action  should  be  rati- 
fied at  the  polls,  the  welfare  of  the  whole  people  shall  be  the 
prime  object  of  my  solicitude,  their  will  my  inspiration,  and 
jny  highest  aspiration  to  obey  their  commands  as  legally  ex- 
pressed. You  will  pardon  these  personal  remarks,  ordinarily 
out  of  place,  but  the  circumstances  under  which  we  meet,  and 
the  evident  misunderstanding  of  my  position  by  many  right- 
thinking  people,  render  them  not  only  appropriate  but  neces- 
sary. 

"And  now,  as  to  the  principles  which  you  have  enunciated 
as  expressive  of  the  sentiments  of  your  constituencv.  They 
are  not  only  correct  as  principles,  but  they  must  be  faithfully 
and  honestly  carried  out  in  practice.  They  are  not  onlv  beau- 
tiful as  sentiments,  but  they  must  regulate  and  control  the  lifa 
of  the  party.  The  question  for  us  is  not,  Are  they  radical?  but, 
are  they  right?  They  are  right,  and  therefore  we  can  advocate 
them,  stand  by  them,  uphold  them,  and  insist  upon  their  prac- 
tical application  in  party  government,  and  in  the  legislation 
which  will  give  them  life  and  efficiency.  Public  trust  means 
public  service.  He  who  accepts  it  becomes  the  servant  of  all, 
and,  in  administering  it,  he  enjoys  most  who  serves  the  best." 

THE    TICKET. 

For  Governor. — James  A.  Beaver,  of  Centre  county. 

For  Lieutenant-Governor. — W.  T.  Da  vies,  of  Bradford! 
county. 

For  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court. — William  Henry  Eawle, 
of  Philadelphia. 

For  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs. — John  M.  Greer,  of 
Butler. 

For  Congressman-at-Large. — Marriott  Brosius,  of  Lan- 
caster. 
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THE    PLATFORM. 

The  Republican  party  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Con- 
vention assembled,  do  reaffirm  the  principles  of  justice,  equal 
rights,  honesty  and  economy  in  the  National  and  State  admin- 
istration upon  which  the  party  was  founded,  and  upon  which  it 
has  so  long  and  continuously  triumphed,  and  docs  hereby  re- 
solve that  it  has  always  been  the  aim  and  purpose  of  the  Re- 
publican party  to  carefully  guard  the  interests  of  the  laboring 
classes  by  all  suitable  legislation,  and  to  that  end  the  protection 
of  American  industry  I >y  advocacy  of  continuance  of  proper  and 
judicious  tariff  is  enjoined  upon  our  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives in  Congress. 

Resolved,  That  as  the  sense  of  the  great  body  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  we  declare: 

First.  That  we  Unequivocally  condemn  the  use  of  patronage 
to  promote  personal  political  ends,  and  require  that  all  offices 
bestowed  within  the  party  shall  be  upon  the  sole  basis  of  fit- 
ness. 

Second.  That  competent  and  faithful  officers  should  not  be 
removed  except  for  cause. 

Third.  That  the  non-elective  minor  offices  should  be  filled 
in  accordance  with  rules  established  by  law. 

Fourth.  That  the  ascertained  popular  will  shall  be  faith- 
fully carried  out  in  State  and  National  Conventions,  and  by 
those  holding  office  by  the  favor  of  the  party. 

Fifth.  That  we  condemn  compulsory  assessments  for  politi- 
cal purposes,  and  proscription  for  failu.e  to  respond  either  to 
such  assessments  or  to  requests  for  voluntary  contributions  ;  and 
that  any  policy  of  political  proscription  is  unjust  and  calculated 
to  disturb  party  harmony. 

Sixth.  That  public  office  constitutes  a  high  trust,  to  be  ad- 
ministered solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  whose  interests 
must  be  paramount  to  those  of  persons  and  parties,  and  that  it 
should  be  invariably  conducted  with  the  same  efficiency,  econ- 
omy and  integrity  as  are  expected  iu  the  execution  of  private 
trusts. 
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Seventh.  That  the  State  ticket  should  be  such  as  by  the 
impartiality  of  its  constitution,  and  the  high  character  and  ac- 
knowledged fitness  of  the  nominees  will  justly  commend  itself 
to  the  support  of  the  united  Republican  party. 

Resolved,  That  we  also  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  fol- 
lowing permanent  rules  for  the  holding  of  State  Conventions, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  party: 

First.  That  delegates  to  State  Conventions  shall  be  chosen 
in  the  manner  in  which  candidates  for  the  General  Assembly 
are  nominated,  except  in  Senatorial  districts  composed  of  more 
than  one  county,  in  which  conferees  for  the  selection  of  Senato- 
rial delegates  shall  be  chosen  in  the  manner  aforesaid. 

Second.  Hereafter  the  State  Convention  of  the  Republican 
party  shall  be  held  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  July,  except 
in  the  year  of  the  Presidential  election,  when  it  shall  be  held 
not  more  than  thirty  days  previous  to  the  day  fixed  for  the  Na- 
tional Convention,  and  at  least  sixty  days'  notice  shall  be  given 
of  the  date  of  the  State  Convention. 

Third.  That  we  recommend  to  the  county  organizations  that 
in  their  rules  they  allow  the  largest  freedom  in  the  general 
participation  in  the  primaries  consistent  with  the  preservation 
of  the  party  organization. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
adopt  a  policy  which  will  result  in  observing  good  faith  toward 
the  aborigines,  by  keeping  intruders  out  of  the  Indian  territory, 
by  enacting  laws  protecting  life  and  property  on  the  reserva- 
tions, by  prohibiting  tribe  removals,  by  educating  all  Indian 
children  in  manual  labor  schools,  and  by  giving  lands  in  sever- 
alty, and  eventually  citizenship  to  all  self-supporting  Indians 
who  desire  the  same. 

Resolved,  That  we  most  deeply  deplore  the  loss  sustained  by 
us,  in  common  with  the  other  portions  of  our  nation,  in  the 
death  of  President  James  A.  Garfield,  who  exemplified  by  his 
whole  life  and  public  career  all  those  principles  which  constitute 
the  highest  type  of  American  manhood,  and  who,  when  stricken, 
down  by  the  hand  of  a  cowardly  assassin,  showed  by  his  for- 
titude and  heroic  patience  that  his  profession  that  he  was  ready, 
to  give  his  life  for  his  country  was  not  an  empty  boast,. 
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Resolved,  That  we  hereby  sympathize  with  the  widow  and 
mother  of  our  late  President,  and  his  bereaved  children,  and  we 
say  to  them  that  his  life  and  memory  are  the  richest  legacy 
which  could  have  been  bequeathed  to  them. 

Resolved,  That  the  administration  of  President  Chester  A. 
Arthur,  commenced  under  such  sad  and  trying  circumstances, 
has  proved  to  be  wise,  conciliatory  and  efficient,  and  is  entitled 
to  the  cordial  support  of  every  Republican. 

Resolved,  That  under  the  administration  of  our  worthy  and 
able  Governor,  Henry  M.  Hoyt,  the  affairs  of  our  State  have 
been  wisely,  honestly  and  economically  administered.  The  in- 
terests of  the  tax-payers  of  the  State  have  been  carefully  guarded, 
and  his  administration  is  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  every 
citizen. 

Resolved,  That  the  ticket  nominated  this  day  combines  purity 
of  personal  character  with  eminent  ability;  is  worthy  of  the 
hearty  and  undivided  support  of  every  true  Republican,  and  for 
its  election  we  hereby  pledge  our  earnest  efforts. 

Resolved,  That  the  State  Committee  be  constituted  according 
to  the  usage  of  the  party,  the  delegation  from  each  district  to 
present  to  the  Secretary  of  this  Convention  the  name  of  the 
person  desired  to  be  placed  thereon. 


APPENDIX. 


Selections  from  the  Public  Addresses  of  General  James 

A.  Beaver. 


Address  delivered-  at  Bellefonte,  at  ike  Memorial  Services  upon  the 
death  of  General  Garfield. 

Neighbors  and  Friends: — We  gather  here  to-day  under  cir- 
cumstances of  unwonted  solemnity.  Circumstances  which  excite 
our  profoundest  feelings  of  reverence  and  sympathy — reverence  for 
the  God  of  all  the  earth,  and  sympathy  for  the  bereaved.  The 
battle  is  over.  It  was  bravely  fought  and  nobly  sustained.  There 
were  involved  in  the  fight  the  life  of  a  single  man,  the  earnest  affec- 
tions of  our  nature,  and  the  hopes  of  a  nation.  There  were  gathered 
for  the  contest  on  the  one  side  anarchy,  and  the  desire  to  destroy — 
the  demon  of  discord  and  damnable  hate — disappointed  ambition, 
and  a  frenzied  determination  to  avenge  an  imaginary  wrong.  Oa 
the  other  the  bravery,  the  calm  dignity,  the  heroic  fortitude  of  a 
character  unique  in  its  grandeur,  in  its  simplicity,  in  its  purity,  in 
its  hopefulness  and  its  submissiveness.  Sustaining  it  were  the  sub- 
lime devotion  of  a  noble  wife,  the  unbounded  faith  of  an  almost 
sainted  mother,  and  the  tenderest  and  manliest  friendships  of  which 
we  have  any  record.  Supporting  it  were  the  abundant  resources 
of  advanced  science,  ami  the  delicate  ministrations  of  consummate 
professional  skill.  Irs  ministers  were  the  subtle  agencies  which  in 
these  later  days  annihilate  time  and  space,  and  its  reserves  were  the 
prayers  of  a  nation,  aye,  of  universal  humanity,  which  laid  hold  of 
the  arm  of  the  Almighty,  and  seemed  as  if  by  their  persistency  and 
power  they  would  force  the  Omnipotent  to  the  rescue.  That  life 
has  gone  out,  the  tender  ties  of  affection  have  been  sundered,  and 
the  hopes  of  the  nation  have  been  darkened  if  they  are  not  dead. 
(203) 
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And  now  as  we  gather  to-day  in  this  solemn  memorial  service  by 
which  we  essay  to  express  our  feelings  which  are  unutterable;  as  we 
in  imagination  stand  by  the  side  of  the  dead  body  of  our  martyr 
hero  which  has  not  yet  been  consigned  to  the  grave,  shall  we  say, 
can  we  say,  dare  we  say  that  the  battle  has  been  lost?  Are  we  to 
conclude  that  because  this  life  has  g  >ne  out,  or  has  been  shortened 
by  a  few  years  of  its  duration,  that  discord  and  hate  and  disap- 
pointed ambition  are  victorious,  and  that  the  noble  and  the  true 
and  the  pure  and  the  great  and  the  good  have  gone  down  in  the 
fight,  and  have  suffered  ignoble  defeat?  Surely  this  were  a  short- 
sighted conclusion  even  as  we  look  at  it  now,  standing  as  we  do 
■under  the  dark  shadow  of  the  overwhelming  sorrow  which  envel- 
ops the  land  and  the  civilized  world.  And  if  even  now  and  here, 
with  concentrated  gaze  and  wrapt  vision,  we  can  see  the  golden 
glimmer  of  the  eternal  day  behind  the  sable  cloud,  what  will  it 
be  when  we  stand  with  the  immortals,  and  seeing  eye  to  eye,  and 
knowing  as  we  are  known,  we  can  behold  the  end  from  the  begin- 
ning! I  do  not  propose  to-day,  in  the  brief  space  allotted  to  this 
opening  address,  to  enter  upon  even  an  epitome  of  the  life,  or  an 
analysis  of  the  character  of  the  nation's  dead.  The  early  trials,  the 
later  struggles,  the  subsequent  successes,  and  the  crowning  achieve- 
ment of  General  Garfield's  life  are  as  familiar  to  you  as  theyfire  to 
me,  and  the  nobility  and  purity  and  elevation  of  his  character  are  im- 
pressed upon  all  hearts,  and  acknowledged  by  all  wdio  know  aught  of 
him.  I  would  rather  return  to  the  question  which  has  occupied  my 
thoughts,  and  tried  my  faith  and  fascinated  my  imagination.  Is 
the  battle  lost?  We  are  apt  to  look  at  (his  question  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  here  aid  the  now!  So  viewing  it  we  conclude 
Bat  science  has  been  baffled,  that  medical  skill  has  been  unavail- 
ing, that  womanly  devotion  has  been  unrequited,  that  manly  friend- 
ships have  been  ruthlessly  sundered,  and  that  faith  and  prayer  have 
been  wasted,  if  not  utterly  discredited  as  the  current  coin  of  heaven. 
But  such  a  view  is  narrow  and  contracted.  Let  us  lift  our  eyes  a 
little,  and  notwithstanding  the  limitations  of  our  finite  minds,  see 
whether  we  are  not  met  by  a  broader  view  and  a  more  extended 
vision.  The  limitations  of  the  hour  will  allow  me  to  speak  of  but 
two  or  three  points,  and  that  very  briefly.  First,  a  word  as  to  the 
personal  status  of  our  dead  Chief  Magistrate.  We  all  believe  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul — in  a  final  accountability  and  a  resurrection 
of  the  just.     We  believe,  most  of  us  no  doubt,  iu  the  transfer  of 
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the  immortal  part  to  another  state  or  condition  immediately  after 
death.     Asking  you  to  admit  no  more  than  this,  here  is  a  man  who, 
after  a  consistent  life,  in  which  his  example  has  been  "seen  and 
read  of  all  men,"  comes  face  to  face  with  death — there  is  no  excite- 
ment in  the  surroundings — no  weeping  friends  are  to  be  reassured 
by  his  declarations — it  is  no  time  for  cant,  and   nothing  is  said  for. 
effect  upon  the  bystanders.     The  skilful  surgeon  is  at  his  post  and 
has  made  his  examination.     The  inquiry  comes  from  the  wounded 
man,  "What  are  the   prospects,  doctor?    tell  me  frankly.     I  am 
ready  for  the  worst."     The  painful  reply  is  made:  "Mr.  President,   j 
your  condition  is  extremely  critical.     I  do  not  think  you  can  live   j] 
many  hours."     Then  comes  the  declaration  of  resignation,  of  sub-    i 
mission  to  the  will  of  the  Almighty,  of  readiness  for  the  change.   I 
"God's  will   be  done,  doctor!     I'm   ready  to  go,  if  my  time  has   I 
come."     Surely  if  our  belief  is  worth  anything,  this  man  has  ex-   | 
changed    the   anxieties,  the    perplexities,  the    disappointments   of 
earth  for  the  "joy  that  is  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory." 

I  dare  not  speak  my  thoughts  as  to  the  family,  which  is  the  centre 
of  sympathy  and  of  tender  commiseration  in  this  sad  bereavement. 
It  were  sacrilege  to  lift  the  veil  which  shuts  them  in  around  their 
desolate  hearthstone,  and  yet  the  suggestion  may  not  be  entirely 
out  of  place  or  foreign  to  my  subject — that  a  wise,  a  tender,  a  lov- 
ing, a  judicious  mother  has  been  released  from  a  life  which  was 
evidently  irksome  to  her,  and  is  shut  up  to  the  care  and  training 
and  education  of  her  children.  The  man  whose  untimely  death 
we  mourn  was  no  less  a  man,  and  no  less  successful  in  his  life  be- 
cause his  mother  was  a  widow  and  had  his  exclusive  training.  We 
dare  not  pursue  this  subject  further. 

Let  me  say  a  word,  however,  as  to  the  fame  of  the  late  President; 
of  the  place  which  he  will  occupy  in  history.  Divesting  ourselves 
as  much  as  is  possible  of  the  feelings  of  personal  bereavement,  and 
of  disappointed  hope  which  spring  unbidden  from  this  sad  Provi- 
dence, can  we  not  discern  in  the  very  manner  of  his  death,  in  the 
surroundings  of  his  sick-bed,  and  in  the  intense  sympathy  which 
has  flowed  toward  him  from  all  quarters  of  the  world  in  his  eleven 
weeks  of  suffering,  elements  which  tend  to  place  the  memory  of 
Garfield  in  the  heart  of  the  present  generation  alongside  that  of 
Washington  and  Lincoln,  and  which  will  make  him  live  in  history 
more  prominently  than  any  wisdom  in  administration,  and  any 
success  which  he  could  have  attained  in  carrying  out  to  final  fruition 
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the  reforms  of  which  his  plans  and  purposes  pave  promise.  The 
martyrs  are  the  revered  of  the  earth,  and  hencelorin  ihe  name  of 
Garfield  is  indelibly  inscribed  upon  the  long  roll  of  heroes  in  this 
land,  and  in  all  lands  who  have  shed  their  blood  in  the  cause  of 
humanity,  and  is  indissolubly  linked  to  that  lengthening  chain 
which  binds  all  hearts  in  a  willing  captivity  to  the  memory  of  the 
dead  who,  by  their  lives  or  by  their  deaths,  have  added  to  the  bril- 
liancy and  the  lustre  of  that  undying  fame  which  is  the  common 
inheritance  of  us  all. 

A  gentleman  who  has  just  returned  from  a  visit  abroad  told  me 
yesterday  that  he  was  very  much  surprised,  as  well  as  impressed, 
during  his  visit  in  London,  upon  being  approached  upon  one  of  its 
•streets  by  a  little  six-year  old  boy  who,  recognizing  him  as  an 
American,  inquired  in  anxious  tones,  and  with  respectful  mien, 
"How  is  Mr.  Garfield  to-day?"  This  is  fame:  broader  than  our 
land  and  deeper  than  the  sea.  Garfield's  place  in  history  is  assured. 
As  God  makes  the  "  wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him,"  so  the  felonious 
intent  of  a  cowardly  assassin,  which  was  designed  to  result  in 
quenching  a  life,  has  made  that  life  unquenchable.  While  men 
admire  that  which  is  brave  and  true:  while  hearts  beat  in  unison 
with  that  which  is  high  and  holy:  while  manly  devotion  and  un- 
tarnished honor  are  the  current  coin  of  nobility,  so  long  will  the 
memory  of  our  honored  dead  be'  held  in  affectionate  esteem.  I 
think  we  are  ready  to  say  it  is  well  with  the  dead. 

And  now  what  of  the  living?  what  of  the  government?  what  of 
our  country?  what  of  the  myriads  of  hopes  of  the  millions  with 
which  our  so-called  experiment  in  government  is  freighted  ?  Let 
us  look  at  this  a  little  as  our  concluding  thought.  We  cannot  lift 
the  veil  from  the  future;  we  cannot  tell  what  the  administration 
which  is  to  succeed  that  of  our  late  President  is  to  be.  We  can, 
however,  and  we  ought  to  give  our  present  executive  head  credit  for 
patriotic  impulses,  and  for  a  disposition  to  profit  by  the  sad  and 
solemn  experiences  of  the  past  three  months.  That  man  would  be 
strangely  dead  to  all  feeling  and  to  every  good  impulse,  who  could 
fail  to  profit  by  these  impressive  lessons.  But  it  is  notour  business 
to  prophesy.  We  can  afford  to  wait  and  judge  the  tree  by  its  fruits. 
Looking  at  the  attainment  of  present  visible  results,  can  we  not 
already  discern  some  signs  of  the  times  which  tend  to  answer  our 
inquiry,  "Is  the  battle  lost?"  Among  many  of  these  signs  which 
present  themselves,  and  which  will  be  suggested  to  every  thoughtful 
]4 
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mind,  we  will  mention  but  two  as  illustrative  of  what  we  mean. 
From  the  time  of  the  inauguration  of  General  Garfield  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  when  his  courtly  and  soldierly  compet- 
itor for  the  highest  place  within  the  gift  of  our  people  set  all  men 
such  a  noble  example  by  his  attendance  upon  the  accompanying 
ceremonies,  where  he  was  the  object  of  attention  and  of  flattering 
comment  second  only  to  the  President  himself,  all  right  thinking 
people  of  nil  political  parties  have  been  disposed  to  deal  fairly  by 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  government  without  mis- 
representation and  fault-finding  ;  so  that  since  the  days  of  General 
Jackson's  administration  it  is  doubtful  if  any  chief  magistrate  has 
been  received  by  the  people — the  whole  people — with  such  an  evi- 
dent determination  to  judge  of  his  administration  by  its  legitimate 
fruits  as  attended  the  inauguration  of  our  twentieth  President.  It 
really  seemed  as  if  the  time  had  come  when  politics  were  to  be  con- 
ducted upon  a  higher  plane,  and  the  privacy  of  the  family  and  the 
personal  character  of  men  were  to  be  respected  and  preserved  from 
vulgarity  and  low  abuse.  But  when  the  President  was  wounded, 
when  the  blow  of  the  assassin  was  aimed  at  his  life,  all  hearts  were 
fused  in  one,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  event  in  the  history  of  the 
nation  has  so  unified  public  sentiment  and  called  forth  such  univer- 
sal sympathy  both  for  the  President  himself  and  for  his  surviving 
and  now  bereaved  family. 

Standing  upon  the  summit  of  the  Appalachian  range,  plainly  in 
our  sight  to-day,  there  are  many  points  where  the  waters  divide, 
flowing  westward  to  the  Father  of  Waters,  and  then  to  the  Gulf, 
and  eastward  to  the  Atlantic.  .Citizens  of  the  Republic,  so  stand 
we  to-day.  Back  of  us  into  the  past  flow  the  waters  of  discord,  of 
party  hate,  of  sectional  strife  and  the  bitterness  engendered  by  our 
late  unfortunate  fraternal  struggle;  before  us,  blessing  the  present 
and  glorifying  the  future,  are  the  placid  waters  of  peace,  of  amity, 
of  fraternal  regard  and  of  a  mutual  understanding  and  agreement. 
The  sad  wounds  inflicted  by  the  exigencies  of  war  are  to  be  healed 
by  a  single  wound  made  upon  the  body  of  a  noble  and  a  peaceful 
man  who  has  borne  in  his  body,  it  may  be,  the  sins  of  the  nation. 
As  we  gaze  into  the  placid  waters  which  flow  out  from  us  into  the 
future,  does  there  come  to  us,  and  to  all  who  like  us  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  mourn  a  common  bereavement,  a 
determination  to  aid  in  this  national  pacification?  Are  we  filled 
with  high  and  patriotic  resolves  as  we  stand  by  the  dead  and  the 
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grave  which  overlooks  the  lake  which  washes  our  own  shores?  Are 
we  ready  to  take  up  the  noble  mission  which  untimely  death  leaves 
unfulfilled?  If  there  come  to  us  such  a  determination  and  such 
patriotic  resolves  as  the  lesson  of  this  bereavement,  surely — surely, 

the  battle  is  not  lost. 

Remarks  of  General  Beaver  at  a  reunion  of  ex-  Confederate  and  ex- 
Federal  soldiers  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  October,  1881. 

Soldiers  of  the  Confederate  and  Federal  Armies — Cit- 
izens of  a  Common  Country: — I  utter,  I  know,  a  trite  saying 
when  I  declare  that  I  am  profoundly  moved  by  this  presence.  I 
realize  that  I  stand  face  to  face  with  one  of  the  great  social  prob- 
lems of  this  age,  that  we  stand  here  to-day  working  out  by  our 
presence,  and  by  social  and  fraternal  intercourse,  the  question  which 
has  convulsed  this  country,  and  which  will  convulse  it  until  by  such 
intercourse  we  work  out  this  social  problem  that  is  to  make  or  mar 
its  future  prosperity  and  happiness.  It  ;s,  therefore,  not  singular 
that  we  are  moved,  as  we  stand  here  to-day  and  hold  out  the  hand 
of  kindly  recognition  and  of  fraternal  regard. 

I  said  to-day  to  a  gentleman  of  the  same  profession  which  I 
follow  and  serve  in  :  "  Have  you  noticed  that  the  parties  to  a  law- 
suit can  always  give  up  easier  than  the  witnesses?  "  (Laughter  and 
applause.)  So  it  is  with  us  and  you.  The  men  who  come  he^e  to- 
day from  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  valley,  and  from  Karris- 
burg  as  well,  are  your  old  foes  in  the  field,  and  they  are  here  to 
clasp  hands  with  you  ;  while  the  men  who  stayed  in  the  rear  are  at 
home  talking  about  the  meeting  here  to-day  being  gush.  (Great 
laughter  and  applause.)  You  have  them  down  in  Virginia  and  we 
have  them  in  Pennsylvania,  and  God  pity  them  wherever  they  are. 
(Renewed  laughter  and  tremendous  applause.) 

Some  time  ago  I  was  concerned  in  a  great  lawsuit.  We  had  tried 
it  twice  in  the  State  courts,  and  once  in  the  United  States  court.  It 
involved  a  great  deal  of  property.  Our  side  finally  won.  A  few 
clays  ago,  in  social  conversation  with  a  number  of  gentlemen  who 
had  been  concerned  with  me  on  the  one  side,  and  the  other,  a  v^ry 
distinguished  lawyer,  who  was  on  the  other  side,  after  talking  about 
the  points  in  the  case,  added:  "  Well,  looking  the  case  all  over,  I 
don't  know  but  it  was  right  that  you  should  win  ;  but  then,"  said 
he,  "  I  never  could  understand  how  you  got  over  those  two  trees 
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that  stood  237  rods  apart."  (Laughter.)  I  do  not  know  how  you 
men  of  Virginia  feel,  whether  it  was  right  we  should  win  and  that 
you  should  not  win,  or  not ;  but  I  tell  you  this  :  there  were  some 
things  about  your  cause  that  we  can  see  to-day,  and  say  honestly, 
fairly,  and  truly  that  they  were  hard  to  get  over.  (Applause,  and 
a  voice:  "  Now  you're  talking.")  The  nearest  blood  that  I  have 
in  this  world,  outside  of  the  blood  that  came  from  my  mother,  is 
blood  in  Virginia;  and  those  dear  relatives  are  down  thereto-day. 
They  were  wearing  the  gray  when  I  was  wearing  the  blue ;  and 
they  believed  just  as  honestly  that  they  were  right  as  I  believed 
that  I  was  right.  But  their  belief  did  not  make  them  right.  The 
question  was  submitted  to  the  dread  arbitrament  of  the  sword.  The 
sword  settled  it ;  and  you  must  bow  and  I  must  bow  to  the  verdict. 
But  we  give  you  the  right — and  you  ought  to  claim  the  right — to 
say,  that  you  believed  you  were  right.  There  were  those  two  trees 
in  your  case.  One  was  your  pluck,  and  the  other  your  persever- 
ance, which  we  found  it  hard  to  get  over.  The  pluck  we  expected, 
but  the  perseverance  rather  astonished  us  ;  and  the  astonishment 
kept  up  for  nearly  four  years,  for  didn't  our  statesman  tell  us  that 
brave  as  you  were  he  would  end  the  performance  in  ninety  days? 
(Laughter  and  applause.) 

Warmly  as  we  feel  upon  this  subject,  profoundly  as  we  are  moved 
here  by  these  views,  and  all  through  this  great  State  of  ours,  and 
all  through  the  North,  profoundly  as  we  are  moved  by  the  convic- 
tion that  we  were  right,  I  recognize  the  fact — and  I  doubt  not  that 
every  man  who  has  soundly  thought  upon  the  subject  recognizes  it 
— that  if  he  had  been  educated  as  you  were  educated,  and  trained 
to  feel  as  you  felt,  he  would  have  put  on  the  gray  and  fought  as  you 
did,  and  he  would  be  less  than  a  man  if  he  had  not!  (Tremendous 
applause.) 

When  I  was  leaving  college  twentv  years  ago  and  more,  I  took 
my  autograph  to  the  president  of  the  institution — as  loving  and  i<s 
lovable  a  man  as  I  ever  knew — and  he  wrote  in  my  book:  l'Ut 
amanis,  amab'ilis  esto."  "If  you  would  be  loved,  be  lovable." 
You  men  of  Virginia — you  men  who  live,  as  I  understand,  in  this 
same  valley  continued  across  the  Potomac — you  men  who  have  in- 
terests in  common  with  us  and  our  interests,  allying  you  more 
closely  to  us  than  any  other  commonwealth,  you  men  of  Virginia 
should  realize,  and  we  men  of  Pennsylvania  must  realize  that  in 
order  to  make  you  love  us,  and  make  us  love  you,  we  must  adopt 
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the  principle  that  underlies  all  human  philosophy,  and  all  Divine 
philosophy  as  well,  if  we  are  to  have  restored  fraternal  regard,  if 
we  are  to  love  and  be  loved  by  each  other,  we  must  be  lovable:  W8 
must  exhibit  that  characteristic  to  you,  and  you  to  us,  that  will 
make  us  more  loved  by  each  other.  If  we  do  that  in  our  social 
intercourse — if  we  do  that  in  our  intercourse  as  citizens — if  we  do 
that  in  building  up  this  beautiful  fabric  of  government,  which  is 
'blessing  our  world  (and  which  I  believe  is  to  bless  the  world  to  the 
end  of  time),  then  we  may  expect  an  era  of  good  will  and  good 
feeling;  an  era  of  advancement  and  glory;  an  era  of  enjoyment 
and  of  unexampled  prosperity,  that  will  broaden  and  deepen  until 
it  reaches  and  enlists  the  sympathies  of  all  men  who  are  citizens  of 
our  common  country.  (Applause.) 

I  have  no  right  to  bid  you  welcome  to  this  valley :  I  do  not  live 
here.  Seldom  do  I  look  upon  its  impressive  grandeur;  but  I  am 
delighted  to  come  here  to-day,  and  delighted  to  meet  you,  because 
(although  I  have  always  loved  to  look  upon  this  broad  expanse)  I 
can  come  here  as  the  representative  of  the  Blue,  and  take  by  the 
hand  you  men  who  represent  and  who  wore  the  Gray.  (Applause.) 
I  do  it,  as  I  have  said,  because  I  believe  that  the  soldiers  on  both 
sides  are  attempting  earnestly  and  actively  to  effect  a  restoration  of 
good  feeling.  They  did  it  last  week  down  at  Chattanooga,  when 
the  army  of  the  Cumberland  was  welcomed  by  the  ex-Confederates 
of  Tennessee.  They  did  it  when  these  boys  from  Carlisle  went 
down  your  valley,  aud  at  Luray  met  with  the  ex-Confederates,  who 
made  them  feel  that  we  are  all  of  one  common  country. 

I  like  that  expression  that  you  have  on  your  badges — that  "  Ex!  " 
If  you  had  come  up  here  with  "Confederates"  on  your  badges,  we 
might  feel  a  little  differently  towards  you.  But  that  is  the  most 
eloquent  language  that  has  been  heard  or  will  be  heard  here  to- 
day. It  is  the  best  tribute  we  have  seen  anywhere  towards  this 
era  of  good  feeling,  of  which  we  have  been  talking  a  good  many 
times,  and  of  which  we  wish  a  piactical  solution.  I  pray  God  that 
this  may  continue,  and  that  we  may  ever  he  moved  by  such  motives 
in  the  future;  that  we  may  be  drawn  to  each  other  so  that  we  can 
sit  down  and  enjoy  together  the  same  rights  and  the  same  privi- 
leges, owing  the  same  duties  to  our  common  flag. 
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Decoration  Day  Address, 

Delivered  at  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  Monday,  May  30th,  1881,  8  o'clock 
p.  m.,  in  Music  Hall. 

DoMie  Results  of  our  late  Civil  Strife  compensate  for  its  Ccstf 

Each  annual  recurrence  of  this  memorial  day  finds  us  more  and 
more  wedded  to  its  observance.  More  than  any  other  of  what  are 
known  as  our  loyal  holidays,  save  only  the  day  which  commemo- 
rates the  birth  of  the  Saviour  of  our  race,  has  this  day  touched  the 
popular  heart,  awakened  popular  interest,  enlisted  popular  sym- 
pathy, and  challenged  universal  observance.  Sorrow  is  a  great 
leveller.  At  some  time  or  other  it  enters  every  home.  In  some 
way  or  other  it  moves  every  heart.  Touched  by  its  wand  the  human 
heart,  proud  and  stern,  and  distant  and  reserved  as  it  may  be  at 
other  times,  opens  to  gentle  influences,  craves  human  sympathy,  and 
returns  in  kind  what  it  craves  from  others.  There  is  not  a  person 
here  to-day — not  one — who  has  entered  into  his  inheritance — the 
common  inheritance  of  our  race,  who  has  not  felt  the  pang  which 
makes  him  kin  to  all  the  world,  and  makes  all  the  world  akin  to 
him.  Heirs  of  this  common  inheritance,  swayed  by  common  im- 
pulses, it  is  natural,  as  we  contemplate  as  of  to-day  the  sorrow 
which  wrung  the  heart  of  the  nation  when  the  graves  which  we  have 
joined  in  decoratiug  were  new,  that  we  should  yield  to  the  gentle 
influences  which  this  contemplation  begets,  and  become  sympathiz- 
ers in  each  other's  woe.  Here,  doubtless,  we  discover  in  some  meas- 
ure at  least  the  philosophy  which  underlies  the  popularity  of  the 
observance  of  the  day.  In  every  hamlet  and  village,  in  every  town 
and  city  where  the  grave  of  a  Union  soldier  can  b^  found,  there  are 
loving  hearts  and  gentle  hands  ready  and  willing  reverently  to  lay 
the  tribute  of  affectionate  regard  upon  the  passionless  mound  as  oft 
as  this  memorial  day  recurs.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  <lue  to  the 
patriotism  of  our  people — that  it  is  the  tribute  of  patriotic  pride  to 
patriotic  devotion.  This  is  true,  no  doubt,  and  yet  it  is  also  true 
that  in  each  of  the  graves  so  honored  there  lies  the  body  of  a 
man  who  when  he  died  left  a  mother,  a  wife,  a  sister,  a  daughter, 
some  one  whom  he  loved,  and  who  loved  him,  in  whose  sorrow  we 
sympathize,  and   to  whose  comfort  we  minister   when   we  pay  our 
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loving  tribute  to  their  dead.  It  is  because  somebody  cried  when 
that  man  died  that  we  come  about  his  grave  with  our  feelings  tender 
and  our  better  nature  in  the  ascendant.  The  tendency  of  the  ob- 
servance of  the  day  is  elevating,  ennobling,  refining.  They  did 
well  who  first  provided  for  its  observance.  We  do  well,  we  honor 
ourselves  whilst  honoring  the  memory  of  others,  in  perpetuating  the 
custom. 

I  propose  to  discuss  for  a  little  while  to-day,  as  of  practical  im- 
port and  profitable  inquiry,  a  question  which  concerns  us  as  citizens, 
the  consideration  of  which  may  lead  to  thoughtful  and  patriotic 
resolves.  It  is  a  question  which,  if  not  already  satisfactorily 
answered  in  the  history  of  our  country,  we  can  each  one  help  to 
answer  by  our  influence  and  in  our  lives. 

It  is  this:  Do  the  results  of  our  late  civil  strife  compensate  for  its 
cost?  Will  it  pay  is  the  first  question  which  presents  itself  to  the 
average  American  mind  in  the  contemplation  of  any  subject. 

It  is  a  proper  question.  Viewed  from  a  proper  standpoint,  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  the  adjustment  of  proper  means  to  a  de- 
sirable end,  it  is  a  question  which  should  be  asked  by  every  person 
about  to  engage  in  any  enterprise,  no  matter  what  its  chaiacter.  If 
it  will  not  pay  in  the  best  aud  highest  sense,  let  it  alone.  We  are 
not  called  upon  to  deal  with  this  question  in  regard  to  our  unfortu- 
nate civil  strife.  That  was  settled  by  others  nearly  a  generation 
ago.  We  believe  it  was  wisely  settled.  We  however  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  shaping  results,  and  may  be  able  by  wise,  con- 
siderate and  patriotic  resolves  ami  judicious  action  to  bring  the 
best  results  out  of  what  was  to  us  a  grievous  and  compulsory  task, 
undertaken  through  dire  necessity,  with  stern  determination  but 
without  passion,  reiving  upon  the  favor  and  blessing  of  Almighty 
God. 

We  do  not' live  for  a  generation.  The  influences  of  (his  century 
will  not  cease  when  the  first  hour  of  the  twentieth  century  strikes 
upon  the  clock  of  the  ages.  We  know  not  what  we  do,  nor  what 
our  actions  tell..  We  cannot  forecast  the  place  which  we  shall 
occupy  in  history,  nor  the  influence  which  present  events  shall 
exercise  upon  the  future.  When  the  so-called  army  of  God,  com- 
posed of  the  lords  and  barons  of  England,  were  encamped  upon  the 
grassy  slopes  of  Runnymede  on  that  bright  15th  of  June  more  than 
six  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  and  demanded  of  the  weak  aud  yield- 
ing John  Lackland,  their  king,  those  concessions  which  were  em- 
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bodied  in  what  we  call  "Magna  Charta,"  they  little  dreamed  that 
they  were  starting  a  wave  of  influence  which  would  enwrap  the 
world,  and  die  out  only  as  it  reached  the  outermost  verge  of  time 
and  was  merged  in  the  ocean  of  eternity.  The  story  of  liberty  is 
the  strangest,  saddest,  sweetest  story  the  world  has  ever  heard. 
What  the  full  and  final  influence  of  the  chapter  which  we  have 
written  in  it  is  to  be,  we  cannot  teli.  It  is  written.  Yes,  thank 
God!  it  is  written.  Since  we  cannot  draw  aside  the  cur.ain  which 
wisely  hides  the  future  from  us,  let  us  take  up  our  present  inquiry, 
which  deals  with  what  immediately  concerns  us,  and  endeavor  from 
its  consideration  to  gather  a  lesson  which  shall  guide  us  in  the  dis- 
charge of  present  duty.  In  order,  properly,  to  weigh  the  results,  we 
must  glance  at  the  causes  which  led  to  our  national  civil  struggle.  I 
am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that  its  root  is  to  be  found  in  phys- 
ical causes,  or  in  physical  conditions.  That  which  is  regarded  as 
the  immediate  occasion  was  certainly  not  the  prime  cause  of  the 
war.  There  were  undoubtedly  original  sectional  diversities  hetween 
the  people  of  the  North  and  of  the  South,  which,  held  in  abeyance 
for  a  time  by  strong  and  stern  pressure  from  the  outside,  were 
nevertheless  always  at  work,  exerting  a  haueful  influence  upon  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  of  the  two  sections,  estranging  them 
from  each  other,  and  creating  doubt,  distrust  and  jealousy,  which, 
stimulated  by  physical  causes  and  peculiar  institutions,  finally  made 
union  impossible. 

It  was  not  so  much  slavery  itself  as  the  spirit,  which  made 
slavery  in  the  one  section  possible  and  in  the  other  impossible  which 
led  to  our  unfortunate  strife. 

Washington  found  these  diverse  influences  at  work  in  the  conti- 
nental army  of  which  he  was  commander,  and  was  forced  to  say  in 
one  of  his  general  orders:  "  It  is  with  great  concern  that  the  gen- 
eral understands  that  jealousies  have  arisen  among  the  troops  from 
the  different  provinces,  and  reflections  are  thrown  out  which  can 
only  tend  to  irritate  each  other  and  injure  the  noble  cause  in  which 
we  are  engaged,  and  which  we  ought  to  support  with  one  hand  and 
one  heart."  The  inner  history  of  our  Continental  Congress  clearly 
shows  that  the  same  diversities  of  feeling  were  at  work  in  civil  as 
in  military  circles.  It  was  sufficient  cause  for  jealousy  and  also  for 
the  expression  of  it,  that  the  man  who  wrote  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  from  the  same  State  as  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army.     It  is   needless   to   multiply  the   evidences  of  these 
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original  sectional  diversities:  they  are  found  on  every  hand,  and 
their  elaboration  would  fill  a  volume.  These  differences  existed 
before  and  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  original  colonies, 
existed  in  the  character  of  the  men  who  organized  and  the  objects 
for  which  the  several  colonies  were  founded.  They  were  augmented 
as  time  wore  on  by  the  intolerance  of  the  opinions  of  others  which 
possessed  misguided  men  on  both  sides.  Sometimes  repressed  and 
controlled  by  the  pressure  of  common  dangers  from  without,  or  the 
hope  of  the  achievement  of  common  glories  by  a  resort  to  arms 
against  a  common  foe,  they  nevertheless  swept  on  in  a  resistless 
flood  which  culminated  in  what  was  as  inevitable  as  it  was  deplor- 
able— a  resort  to  the  dread  arbitrament  of  the  sword. 

The  traditionary  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  Union  having  grown 
weaker  in  the  hearts  of  many  men  in  the  North  and  of  most  men 
in  the  South — the  bond  of  union,  the  Constitution,  growing  con- 
stantly weaker  in  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  public  men  of 
both  sections,  many  on  the  one  side  regarding  it  as  permitting,  if 
not  promoting,  that  which  was  wrong  in  principle  and  vicious  in 
practice,  and  many  on  the  other  side  denouncing  it  as  an  instru- 
ment of  oppression  and  a  cheat! — many  persons  on  the  one  side 
regarding  their  fellow-citizens  as  guilty  of  the  "sum  of  all  villanies," 
and  the  prevailing  sentiment  on  the  other,  as  expressed  in  one  of 
their  leading  publications,  being  that  "the  cavaliers,  Jacobites  and 
Huguenots,  who  settled  the  South,  naturally  hate,  despise  and  con- 
temn the  Puritans,  who  settled  the  North" — could  it  be  otherwise 
than  that  the  result,  the  logical  result,  must  be  a  supreme  effort  to 
dissolve  the  Union  which  had  lost  its  charm,  and  to  destroy  the 
Constitution  which  had  ceased  to  bind  in  a  voluntary  obedience 
those  who  were  the  subjects  of  its  power? 

As  we  look  at  it  now  the  crisis  was  inevitable,  and  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  stern  logic  of  events.  Delay  must  have  only 
embittered  the  contest  and  prolonged  the  final  decision.  Of  the 
history  of  this  struggle,  of  its  scenes  and  its  incidents,  my  subject  has 
nothing  to  do,  nor  is  it  necessary  that  I  should  speak.  Having 
glanced  at  the  causes,  let  us  consider  yet  more  briefly  the  cost  of 
the  struggle. 

Go  with  me  in  imagination  to  a  point  in  our  own  State  where 
we  can  overlook  the  greatest  battle-field  of  the  war.  There  were 
gathered  there  to-day  the  chosen  head  of  this  government  with 
several  of  his  constitutional  advisers;  with  them  were  many  men 
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distinguished  in  civil  and  in  military  life  who  came  from  the  seat  of 
government  and  from  other  States  to  join  with  our  own  chief  magis- 
trate and  hosts  of  our  fellow-citizens  of  this  commonwealth  in  honor- 
ing, as  we  have  honored,  the  memory  of  the  dead.  Where  they  assem- 
bled the  immortal  Lincoln  once  stood  and  delivered  that  match- 
less speech  in  which  he  dedicated  the  soldiers'  cemetery  at  Gettys- 
burg. Around  them  in  semi-circular  ranks  lay  the  Union  dead  ol  a 
single  battle  of  the  war.  These  dead  men,  known  and  unknown,  regu- 
lars and  volunteers,  number  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty 
(3.580).  Tney  are  the  men  who  were  killed  or  died  of  wouuds  from 
but  one  of  the  armies  engaged  in  but  one  of  the  battles  of  the  war, 
nor  are  they  all  who  were  so  killed  or  died.  Three  thousand  five 
hundred  and  eighty:  multiply  it  a  hundred-fold,  and  you  are  still 
short  by  more  than  a  score  of  thousands  of  the  number  of  men  who, 
on  skirmish  line  or  battle-field,  in  prison  or  in  hospital,  gave  up 
their  lives  that  the  nation  might  live.  Stand  as  I  stood  a  fort- 
night ago  on  Arlington  Heights,  in  sight  of  the  dome  of  the  nation's 
capitol.  Around  you  on  every  side  are  the  white  and  silent  sentinels 
which  keep  watch  o'er  the  graves  of  the  dead.  They  are  more  than 
you  can  see  at  any  one  point,  more  than  you  can  count  in  the  time 
allotted  to  a  single  visit.  You  consult  the  register.  They  number 
nearly  sixteen  thousand.  They  are  the  graves  of  the  men  who  died 
in  and  around  the  capital  city  of  ths  nation,  who  had  bien  sum- 
moned from  their  homes  for  its  defence.  As  you  stand  there  with 
uncovered  head,  lost  in  contemplation  of  the  sjene  around  you,  gaz- 
ing at  those  16,000  white  stones  as  if  looking  into  the  very  faces  of 
the  dead,  estimate  if  you  can  the  cost  of  the  war.  I  need  not  dwell 
upon  this  painful  part  of  my  theme.  Your  imagination  will  fill  up 
the  picture.  The  widow's  woe,  the  orphan's  cry,  aged  parents  de- 
prived of  their  natural  supporters,  broken  hearts,  shattered  health, 
mutilated  bodies,  treasure  poured  out  like  water — these  and  such  as 
these  are  the  factors  which  enter  into  the  problem  to  be  solved 
when  we  endeavor  to  compute  the  cost  of  the  war.  Are  there  ia 
this  day  any  who,  in  view  of  this  inconceivable  expenditure  of  life 
and  treasure,  are  ready  to  say,  "  To  what  purpose  was  this  waste?'' 
Have  a  care  how  you  rashly  rush  into  the  very  presence  of  tin 
Infinite,  and  usurp  the  functions  of  the  "Judge  of  all  the  earth." 
You  remember  the  scene  when  that  question  was  once  asked :  the 
loving  woman,  the  alabaster  box,  the  ointment  very  precious,  the 
Pharisee's  house,  the  table  spread,  the  heavenly  guest,  the  covetous 
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disciple,  this  waste,  and  yet  it  stands  to-day  as  a  memorial  of  this 
tender,  loving  woman.  Rather  let  us  trace  with  reverence  in  these 
events  the  hand  of  Him 

"  Who  move4;  in  a  mysterious  way 
His  wonders  to  perform  ;  " 

and  accepting  the  results  as  a  part  of  that  great  web  of  human  ex- 
perience, of  which  we  can  see  but  little  at  a  time,  gather  from  them 
the  lessons  of  wisdom  which  they  are  undoubtedly  designed  to 
teach.  The  further  we  recede  from  the  immediate  excitements  of 
the  war  the  more  calmly  and  dispassionately  can  we  weigh  its  cfFects 
and  calculate  the  value  of  its  results.  The  time  1ms  not  yet  come 
when  we  can  do  this  with  stern  impartiality  and  even-handed 
justice,  but  let  us  not  for  this  reason  fail  to  apply  such  lessons  as 
we  may  gather  to  the  government  of  our  own  lives  and  the  guidance 
of  those  who  are  to  come  after  us,  The  present  occasion  affords  a 
fitting  opportunity  for  our  thus  counselling  together.  Laying 
aside  political  prejudices  and  partisan  feeling — burying  out  of  sight 
all  sectional  animosities — with  our  hearts  touched  and  tender  by 
our  intercourse  to-day,  after  the  loving  services  of  the  day,  and 
prompted  by  an  ideal  patriotism — surely  if  there  is  a  day  in  our 
calendar  when  we  can  rise  superior  to  ourselves  and  rightly 
gather  up  and  judiciously  apply  these  lessons,  this  is  that  day. 
In  all  ordinary  warfare  waged  for  conquest,  or  for  glory,  for 
mere  supremacy,  or  for  the  acquisition  of  territory,  victory  is  the 
all-sufficient  compensation,  to  conquer  the  ultimate  aim.  The  first, 
the  surface,  result  of  our  war  was  victory,  and  yet,  even  in  the 
first  glad  flush  of  success,  victory  for  the  sake  of  a  mere  triumph 
did  not  impress  itself  upon  any  thoughtful  mind  as,  a  desirable 
thing.  The  prosecution  of  <he  war  was  not  undertaken,  was  never 
carried  on,  for  the  me:e  purposes  of  conquest  or  of  subjugation. 
Our  armies  never  ecu  Id  lave  been  recruited  and  kept  filled  for 
ruch  a  purpose.  Even  when  our  feelings  were  the  most  warmly 
enlisted,  and  our  prejudices  the  most  keenly  aroused,  we  never  lost 
Eight  of  tli-  fact  that  victors  and  vanquished  were  to  live  under 
one  government,  were  to  be  subject  to  the  same  laws.  If  we  read 
aright  their  motives  from  their  acts,  all  who  were  in  any  sense  re- 
sponsible for  the  direction  or  control  of  events,  or  upon  whom  de- 
volved the  command  of  our  armies,  felt  that 
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"  It  is  not  victory  to  win  the  field, 
Unless  we  make  our  enemies  to  yield 
More  to  our  justice  than  our  force,  and  so 
As  well  instruct  as  overcome  our  foe." 

Victory  were  indeed  a  baseless,  barren  thing,  if  unaccompanied  by 
some  of  the  incidental  but  valuable  results  of  which  I  shall  pres- 
ently speak. 

Prominent  among  these  incidental  results  was  the  freedom  which 
was  purchased  for  all  men  in  this  land  and  under  this  government 
by  the  overthrow  of  slavery.  The  time  has  not  yet  fully  come  when 
we  can  freely  discuss  this  subject  without  awakening  our  prejudices. 
The  time  is  coming,  however,  more  rapidly  in  the  South  than  in 
the  North,  when  this  result,  incidental  though  it  may  be,  will  b^ 
regarded  as  sufficient  compensation  for  the  entire  cost  of  the  war. 
If  it  were  true  that  slavery  was  wrong,  then  it  was  a  wrong  for 
which  we  were  all  in  greater  or  lesser  degree  responsible.  If  it  was 
wrong,  it  was  a  national  not  a  sectional  wrong,  and  could  be  atoned 
for  only  by  the  suffering  of  the  entire  nation.  If  wrong,  then  it 
were  meet  that  we  should  atone  for  it  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
in  which  we  were  responsible  for  its  existence  and  sharers  in  its  ill- 
gotten  gains;  and  if  they  of  the  South  were  responsible  fortius 
wrong  in  a  greater  degree  than  we  of  the  North,  surely  their  share 
of  the  reparation  has  been  correspondingly  great.  If  slavery  were 
the  wrong  which  it  has  been  many  times  pictured,  then  the  cost 
of  the  war  was  merely  the  purchase-money  of  freedom,  and  we 
ought  to  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  debt  has  been  paid,  and 
the  incumbrance  upon  our  heritage  discharged. 

The  real,  the  legitimate  aim,  the  paramount  object  of  the  war  as 
waged  by  the  government  was,  of  course,  the  preservation  of  the 
Union.  This  was  manifest  in  the  acts,  the  general  policy  of  the 
administration  charged  with  the  conduct  of  affairs.  As  late  as 
August,  18(32,  in  answer  to  the  open  letter  of  Horace  Greeley, 
criticising  the  policy  pursued  by  the  government  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  war,  Mr.  Lincoln  said  :  "As  to  the  policy  I  seem  to  be  pursu- 
ing, as  you  say,  I  have  not  meant  to  leave  any  one  in  doubt.  I 
would  save  the  Union.  I  would  save  it  in  the  shortest  way  under 
the  Constitution.  The  sooner  the  national  authority  can  be  restored 
the  nearer  the  Union  will  be — the  Union  as  it  was.  If  there  be 
those  who  would  not  save  the  Union  unless  they  could  at  the  same 
time  save  slavery,  I  do  not  agree  with  them.     If  there  be  tho>e 
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who  would  not  save  the  Union  unless  they  could  at  the  same  time 
destroy  slavery,  I  do  not  agree  with  them.  My  paramount  object 
is  to  save  the  Union,  and  not  either  to  save  or  destroy  .slavery." 
Tliis  declaration,  so  explicit  and  so  decided,  met  a  hearty  re- 
sponse in  the  hearts  of  the  great  mass  of  conservative,  right-tliink- 
ing  men.  But,  as  we  saw  later  and  as  we  can  very  clearly  see  now, 
a  Union  as  it  was  was  not  what  we  wanted.  A  preserved  Union 
simply  would  have  been  of  little  value.  As  we  have  already 
remarked,  the  traditionary  love  for  the  Union  had  grown  cold  in 
the  hearts  of  extreme  men  in  both  sections.  What  we  needed  was 
Dot  only  a  preserved  but  a  restored  Union.  This  restored  Union 
is  to  be,  as  I  verily  believe,  one  of  the  results,  the  most  desirable 
result,  the  most  compensating  result  of  the  war.  It  is  too  early 
for  us  to  speak  of  such  a  result  as  being  fully  accomplished.  It 
would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  even  in  a  generation  we  should 
realize  the  full  position  of  our  hopes  in  this  respect.  But  it  is  com- 
ing— a  restored  Union  :  not,  as  it  was,  a  name,  a  shadow,  but  closer 
thau  before,  dearer  than  before  to  all  our  people  North  as  well  as 
South.  I  cannot  dwell  upon  the  evidences  of  this  desirable  result: 
they  multiply  on  every  hand,  and  will  suggest  themselves  to  every 
thoughtful  mind.  Let  us  gladly  accept  what  we  already  experi- 
ence, and  carefully  keep  ourselves  abreast  of.  fully  in  sympathy 
with,  the  onward  march  of  events.  A  restored  Union  :  all  sufficient 
compensation.  Oh,  my  comrades,  let  us  all  be  found  in  the  front 
rank  in  the  march  to  this  glorious  consummation!  Incidental  to 
this  latter  result,  and  an  evidence  that  it  is  coining,  we  already 
have  a  more  sincere  respect  for  each  other,  and  for  the  honesty  and 
sincerity  of  each  other's  motives  on  the  part  of  the  masses  of  the 
people  North  and  South.  Without  mutual  respect,  esteem,  confi- 
dence, there  can  be  no  substantial  agreement,  no  solid  Union  under 
our  form  of  government.  I  venture  the  assertion,  based  upon  my 
own  experience  in  my  intercourse  with  the  people  of  the  South, 
that  there  is  to-day  a  better  understanding,  a  clearer  apprehension 
of  the  motives  and  feelings  of  the  people  in  the  North  by  our  South- 
ern people,  than  has  been  known  for  the  past  fifty  years.  Whether 
or  not  the  converse  of  this  proposition  is  true,  each  person  in  this 
presence  can  answer  for  himself.  For  myself  I  can  unhesitatingly 
answer  the  question  in  the  affirmative. 

The  war  lias  given    us   an   effective  example  of  the  value  and 
stability  of  a  Republican  form  of  government,  and  has  demonstrated 
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the  ability  of  the  people  to  govern  themselves  in  a  great  crisis.  The 
statesmen  and  publicists  of  other  countries  have  all  along  regarded 
a  Republican  form  of  government  as  an  experiment  not  fully  and 
satisfactorily  tested.  It  was  in  their  view  a  bark  which  might 
safely  sail  in  smooth  waters,  but  could  not  withstand  the  shock  of 
a  tempestuous  sea.  Not  only  has  our  experience  demonstrated  the 
fallacy  of  their  reasoning,  overturned  their  theories,  and  disap- 
pointed their  expectations,  but  the  practical  effect  of  the  example 
is  potential  and  far-reaching.  Already  the  Republic  of  France  has 
passed  its  first  decade,  and  successfully  met  the  shock  of  changing 
administrations.  It  is  growing  strong  in  the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  its  own  people  and  the  respect  of  other  nations.  Its  citizens, 
with  more  of  personal  and  political  freedom,  have  also  more  of  indi- 
vidual prosperity.  With  her  great  war-indemnity  paid,  her  people 
prosperous,  her  manufactures  flourishing,  her  finances  well  in  hand, 
and  her  foreign  relations  maintained  with  proper  self-respect,  we 
may,  at  least,  hope  for  a  successful  career  for  our  sister  republic. 
The  discontent  so  rife  in  Ireland,  the  tumultuous  unrest  in  Russia, 
however  deplorable  in  some  of  its  out-croppiugs,  and  the  general 
feeling  of  uneasiness  throughout  the  monarchies  of  Europe,  are  but 
the  natural  tendencies  of  an  age,  which  has  witnessed  a  republic 
tried  and  triumphant,  to  place  the  power  to  govern  where  it  right- 
fully belongs,  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

The  successful  prosecution  of  the  war  has  not  only  thus  given 
practical  effect  to  a  great  principle  which  is  sooner  or  later,  as  we 
believe,  destined  to  be  of  universal  application,  but  it  has  secured, 
as  one  of  its  results,  greater  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  minds  of  our  own  people,  as  well  as  among  the  peo- 
ple of  other  nations.  The  marvellous  operations  of  the  treasury 
department  of  the  government  within  the  last  few  weeks  are  but 
the  tribute  of  capital — the  most  sensitive  of  all  human  agencies— 
to  the  stable  character  of  the  government.  The  success  of  the  re- 
funding scheme  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  simply  capital 
saying,  in  effect,  "The  promise  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  the  safest,  surest,  stablest  thing  in  time  short  of  the  pledge 
of  the  Omnipotent."  The  unprecedented  immigration  to  our  shores 
during  the  present  year  is  a  tribute  by  the  people  of  other  nations, 
not  only  to  the  universal  liberty  possible  under  our  government, 
but  is  evidence  also  that  those  who  come  regard  the  government  as 
fixed  and  substantial.     These  people  surrender  the  rights  of  citizen- 
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ship  elsewhere,  sunder  the  ties  which  bind  them  to  home  and  the 
land  of  their  nativity,  and  with  family  and  property  they  come  to 
us  to  commit  to  a  strange  government  in  a  strange  hind  the  care  of 
their  lives,  their  liberties,  and  their  property.  Can  human  faith  in 
human  institutions  be  stronger?  But  I  cannot  stop  to  multiply  ex- 
amples. We  have  likewise,  as  a  result  of  the  war,  a  demonstration 
of  the  value  of  our  Constitution  and  its  adaptability  to  the  needs 
of  human  government.  In  all  the  unlooked-for  emergencies  which 
arose  during  our  civil  strife,  the  Constitution  was  found  equal  to  the 
occasion.  'There  were,  it  is  true,  differences  of  opinion  at  the  time 
— honest  differences  of  opinion,  no  doubt — as  to  the  constitutionality 
of  different  measures  adopted,  and  different  plans  pursued,  but  so 
fully  were  the  acts  of  the  government  sustained  by  the  courts,  that 
it  has  not  been  found  necessary  since  the  war  to  amend  the  Consti- 
tution in  any  important  particular,  except  as  regards  the  status  of 
the  race  set  free  during  its  continuance.  It  is  scarcely  probable 
that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  had  in  mind  at  the  time  of  its 
adoption  the  possibility  of  civil  strife — of  the  house  being  divided 
against  itself;  and  yet  if  such  an  emergency  had  been  presented  to 
their  minds  they  could  hardly  have  provided  for  it  more  wisely. 

When  the  convention  to  frame  a  Constitution  for  what  was  to  be 
the  Confederate  States  of  America  assembled,  it  was  composed  in 
large  part  of  men  of  great  experience  in  public  affairs — men  who  had 
given  to  the  science  of  government  the  study  of  a  lifetime,  and  who 
were  doubtless  to  some  extent  prejudiced  against  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  simply  because  it  was  such  ;  and  yet  after  pro- 
viding for  their  peculiar  institution,  and  making  some  unimportant 
provisions  beside,  which,  or  at  least  some  of  which,  were  undoubted 
improvements,  their  Constitution  was  but  a  rescript  of  ours. 

I  have  thus  briefly  hinted  at  some  of  the  important  political  re- 
sults which  have  grown  out  of  the  late  war.  I  have  confined  my- 
self exclusively  to  such  as  affect  our  political  relations.  The  long 
and  interesting  chapter  of  incidental  results  affecting  our  civiliza- 
tion, influencing  individual  character,  demonstrating  our  immense 
physical  reserve,  and  developing  our  unestimated  material  resources, 
has  not  been  touched.  This  subject  has  grown  upon  my  hands 
wonderfully  as  I  have  pursued  it  in  the  intervals  between  other 
cares  during  the  past  week.  It  is  capable  of  indefinite  expansion, 
and  will  well  repay  careful  consideration  and  deliberate  thought. 
Let  me  allude,  as  a  fitting  finale  to  this  summary  of  the  results  of 
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the  war,  to  the  impetus  which  has  been  given,  among  its  survivors, 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  graces  which  adorn  our  manhood  and 
citizenship,  as  they  ought  to  be  displayed  in  the  organization  under 
whose  auspices  this  memorial  day  was  instituted  and  has  so  success- 
fully grown  up.  The  fraternity  which  binds  these  men  together  can 
be  born  only  of  close  companionship,  of  mutual  burdens  borne,  of 
common  dangers  shared,  or  of  a  united  purpose  successfully  accom- 
plished. The  charity  which  characterizes  their  treatment  of  dis- 
abled comrades,  and  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  are  de- 
ceased, can  be  developed,  because  its  subjects  can  be  multiplied  in 
such  numbers  only  by  the  desolating  hand  of  war.  And  the  loyalty 
to  country  and  to  flag  which  is  the  capstone  of  their  organization 
could  scarcely  be  stirred  to  such  profound  depths  were  it  not  that 
their  country  was  endangered,  and  its  flag  assailed. 
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Pa.,  from  Elsass,  m  1740;  fought  in  Indian  wars, 13 

Beaver,  George,  son  of  previous  George,  early  enlisted  and  served  under 
Captain  Church,  in  Anthony  Wayne's  regiment,  13  ;  after  war 
moved  to  Franklin  Co.;  married  Catharine  Kiefer  ;  one  child,  Peter 

Beaver,  grandfather  of  James  A., 14 

Beaver,  Jacob,  business  Millerstown,  16  ;  married  Ann  Eliza  Addams  ; 

four  children,  James  A.  third  child  and  first  son  ;  died  August,  1840,  17 
Beaver,  James  Addams,  ancestors  of,  13  ;  father,  mother,  his  birth, 
father's  death  ;  mother  marries  again,  17  ;  of  his  boyhood,  removed 
to  Belleville,  18  ;  entered  Pine  Grove  Academy,  1852,  19  ;  entered 
Junior  Class,  Jefferson  College  ;  was  graduated  1856  ;  sketch  of,  by 
Rev.  James  A.  Reed,  a  classmate,  at  twenty-fifth  re-union,  in  June, 
1881 ;  law,  studied  with  Hon.  H.  N.  McAllister  at  Bellefonte,  20  ; 
admitted  to  bar  of  Centre  Co.  at  twenty-one ;  joined  Bellefonte  Fenci- 
bles,  under  Andrew  G.  Curtin,  captain  ;  made  Second  Lieutenant,  21 ; 
letter  to  his  mother  as  to  inauguration  of  Governor  Curtin,  also  as 
to  commencement  of  hostilities,  23  ;  enlistment  with  Bellefonte 
Fencibles,  elected  First  Lieutenant ;  farewell  letter  to  his  mother,  24 ; 
Camp  Curtin,  Harrisburg,  April  18th,  organized  as  Company  H,  of 
2d  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  26  ;  ordered  to  Washington,  bridge  at 
Cockeysville,  Md.  destroyed,  so  returned  to  York,  established  camp 
of  instruction,  27  ;  ordered  to  Chambersburg  June  1st,  thence  to 
Funkstown,  28  ;  2d  Pennsylvania  mustered  out  July  26th,  29 ; 
re-enlisting  for  the  war  ;  jo  ned  Welsh  and  Kilbourne  in  raising  45th 
Pennsylvania  Regiment,  which  was  mustered  in  October  18th  ; 
elected  Lieutenant-colonel,  camped  at  Washington,  ordered  to  For- 
tress Monroe,  30;  thence  to  Port  Royal,  S.C.,  relieved  79th  New 
York  at  Fort  Wallace  ;  head-quarters  Fort  Seward,  31 ;  first  Christ- 
mas of  war  ;  erection  of  water  condenser  ;  32  ;  first  death  and  burial 
m  regiment,  33 ;  ordered  to  Hilton  Head  Island,  January,  '62,  and 
January  20th,  to  the  command  at  Ottar  Island,  35 ;  a  model  camp ; 
reconnoitering  Mosquito  Creek,  36  ;  accidental  shooting  of  Rambo  and 
Fessler,  37  ;  letters  to  brother  and  mother  concerning  eager  desire 
for  active  service,  38-39  ;  ordered  to  Port  Royal ;  meeting  with  his 
brother  ;  importuned  to  ask  for  promotion,  40 ;  reduction  of  baggage  ; 
45th  ordered  to  guard  military  railroad  from  Acquia  Creek  to  Fred- 
ericksburg, Beaver  was  sent  with  eight  companies  to  Brooke's  station, 
41 ;  request  of  new  Centre  Co.  regiment— the  148th  Pennsylvania— 
that  Beaver  be  appointed  colonel,  44  ;  appointment  specially  granted ; 
letter  resigning  lieutenant-colonelcy  of  45th  ;  returns  to  Harrisburg, 
organizes  regiment  in  three  days  and   commences  duty,  guarding 


Northern  Central  Railroad,  45  ;  regiment  mistaken  for  regulars  after 
ninety  days'  training,  47 ;  Swiss  soldier  incident,  48 ;  quarter- 
master's encounter  with  Colonel  Belger,  49  ;  148th  ordered  to  the 
front  December  10th  ;  missed  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  being  delayed 
by  bad  roads,  50 ;  takes  position  in  First  Brigade,  First  Division, 
Second  corps,  under  General  Hancock ;  letter  to  his  mother  express- 
ing delight  with  Hancock,  51  ;  also  showing  subordination  of  citizen 
in  soldier ;  handsome  camp  for  winter  quarters,  52 ;  establishes 
school  for  instruction  of  his  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers ; 
frequently  complimented,  53  ;  disgust  with  wire-pulling  for  promo- 
tion ;  three  times  declined  command  of  brigade  until  the  one  con- 
taining his  regiment  was  given  him,  54  ;  patriotic  letter  to  his 
mother  just  before  army  moved,  55  ;  April  27th,  marched  towaids 
Chancellorsville,  56 ;  getting  into  line  for  battle,  "  Battalion  halt, 
right  dress,"  57  ;  Hooker  turns  to  direct  regiment  on  its  way,  59  ; 
"  occupy  that  wood  ;  "  wounded  and  carried  from  field;  life  saved  by 
gutta-percha  pencil,  60 ;  regiment  held  wood  valiantly  all  day  ;  sent 
to  Washington  and  thence  to  Bellefonte  on  sick  leave,  61  ;  with 
wound  unhealed  responded  to  emergency  call  for  120,000  men  ;  too 
ill  to  rejoin  regiment,  reported  to  General  Couch,  was  placed  on  his 
staff,  and  made  commandant  of  Camp  Curtin,  62  ■  special  order  to 
rejoin  regiment,  63 ;  testimonial  from  General  ('ouch,  written  nine- 
teen years  later,  as  to  his  ability  and  zeal,  also  from  Governor  Cur- 
tin, 64 ;  saved  the  wagon-train  at  Auburn  Mills,  70 ;  battle  of 
Bristow  Station,  72;  letter  from  General  G.  H.  Warren  expressing 
appreciation,  73 ;  urges  148th  to  bravery  at  Mine  Run,  76  ;  letter 
to  his  mother  approving  of  course  of  Generals  Meade  and  Warren 
in  withdrawing  from  the  field,  78  ;  winter-quarters  at  Stevensburg  ; 
building  of  huts  and  chapel ;  organizing  of  regimental  school  for 
officers,  also  of  prayer-meetings,  79 ;  disciplining  commissioned 
officers  for  not  responding  to  officers'  call  for  regimental  school,  80 ; 
its  dress  parade  becomes  famous,  81  ;  reprieving  a  deserter,  81  ; 
breaks  camp  at  evening,  May  3d,  82 ;  crossed  the  Rapidan  at  day- 
break, 83 ;  Wilderness  and  attending  operations,  83-86 ;  sleepless 
nights  and  anxious  days  as  division  officer  ;  guarding  an  army  ;  flank 
movement  from  Wilderness  to  Spottsylvania,  87-90  ;  letter  from 
General  Egan,  92  ;  saving  his  regiment  on  the  Po,  93-100  ;  assists  at 
breaking  the  Rebel  line  at  Spottsylvania,  101-113  ;  holding  the 
salient,  114-120;  again  declines  promotion,  121;  march  to  Cold 
Harbor,  and  assault  at;  brilliant  achievements  during;  in  command 
of  brigade,  131-143  ;  from  Cold  Harbor  to  the  James,  144-150 ; 
tribute  of  General  John  R.  Brooke,  152-155  ;  blown  up  at  Peters- 
burg, 156-160  ;  tribute  of  General  Barlow,  160-161  ;  sent  North  on 
sick  leave,  162 ;  returns  and  is  carried  to  battle  of  Ream's  Station 
in  an  ambulance,  164  ;  loses  a  leg,  but  not  interest  in  battle,  which 
he  carefully  watches,  165-166;  tribute  of  General  B.  G.  Mitchell, 
168-169  ;  amputation  of  leg,  170  ;  last  short  but  eloquent  entries  in 
military  diary,  171-172;  official  notice  from  Secretary  Stanton 
of  promotion,  173  ;  letter  from  General  Meade  conferring  promo- 
tion, 173-174;  mustered  out,  174;  the  fighting  citizen,  the  perfect 
soldier,  175-179;  resumes  practice  of  profession,  180;  became  candi- 
date for  Legislature,  181  ;  married  Miss  Mary  McAllister,  daughter 


of  partner  and  preceptor,  181-182;  four  sons  the  issue  of  this 
marriage,  182 ;  devotes  himself  to  his  profession  ;  responds  to  calls 
for  public  services  upon  the  stump,  182  ;  again  refuses  Congressional 
nomination,  183;  interest  in  and  services  in  connection  with  several 
public  institutions,  183-184;  balloted  for  Governor  in  1878,  184; 
active  services  during  campaign,  185 ;  letter  from  George  K.  Nash  as 
to  services  rendered  during  campaign  of  1880,  185;  succeeds  Hon. 
H.  N.  McAllister  as  trustee  of  Pennsylvania  State  College,  186-187  ; 
services  as  trustee,  188-190;  delegate  to  Chicago  Convention,  1880, 
191-192  ;  eight  delegations  tender  him  their  vote  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency  ;  peremptorily  declines,  192 ;  letter  from  Mr.  William 
Shortlidge  refuting  slander  that  he  misrepresented  constituents  at 
Chicago,  193-194 ;  again  balloted  for  State  Legislature,  194  ;  the 
people's  choice  for  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  195-198 ;  James 
Milliken,  Esq.,  places  him  before  the  Convention,  198-199;  speech 
in  acceptance  of  nomination,  200-202 ;  the  ticket,  202 ;  address  at 
Garfield  memorial  services  at  Bellefonte,  200-211  ;  remarks  at  a  re- 
union of  ex-Confederate  and  ex-Federal  soldiers  at  Carlisle,  Pa., 
October,  1881,  211-213  ;  Decoration  Day  address  at   Wilkesbarre, 
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Beavee,  J.  Gilbert,  only  brother  of  James  A.,  Lieutenant  Hartranft's 
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Beaver,  Peter,  lived  in  Lebanon  Co.,  tanner,  trader,  local  Methodist 
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